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PREFACE. 



In the following pages I have attempted to popularize the 
existing knowledge of English Antiquities, somewhat after 
the manner in which Professor Becker has interwoven the 
antiquities of Greece and Rome with the fictitious fortunes 
of Charicles and Gallus. It is needless to enlarge upon 
the value of such knowledge to every reader of History. 

Stringing together upon slender threads of fiction, in 
sequence not improbable, sketches of the principal inci- 
dents and scenes in the social and domestic life of our fore- 
fathers during the six great Periods of our national History, 
I have endeavoured, while remaining true to my primary 
aim of utility, to preserve a style moderately pleasant and 
a story somewhat interesting. 



vi PREFACE. 

I have ventured upon this task in the face of a certain 
eminent authority (Sydney Smith, I think), who says that 
it is quite impossible to be at the same time instructive 
and entertaining. The present volume makes the perilous 
experiment ; whether with any degree of success, it must 
be for my readers to say. 

The book is characterized by three distinctive features, 
entitling me, I hope, without presumption, to claim for it 
a little nook in literature, hitherto unoccupied. 

i. It gives, within the compass of a single volume of 
moderate size, a tolerably complete survey of English 
Antiquities and modes of by-gone life. 

2. That survey is founded on the most recent results 
of antiquarian research, and is in nearly every instance 
literally faithful. I have been especially indebted in this 
respect to the valuable works of Wright and Fairholt. 

3. It descends, much more than is usual in the regular 
historical romance, to a minuteness of detail, which may 
sometimes impede the action of the story, but is neverthe- 
less essential to the fidelity of the pictures. A Glossary of 
obsolete and uncommon terms is appended for the use of 
general readers. 
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If such a little pendant to historical literature be found 
useful in casting some semblance of the glow and colour of 
reality over centuries that now exist in print alone, and in 
conveying easily to the mind of a reader that knowledge 
of commonplace detail and every-day life, which, however 
apt to be overlooked by historical students, is yet the very 
kind of knowledge to make History a real and vivid thing, 
my object in offering this Sketch-book as a candidate for 
public favour will be gained. 

W. F. C. 

Edinburgh, March 30, 1865. 
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ICILIUS THE CENTURION. 




JIA SACRA in ancient Rome was crowded 
one summer afternoon with a motley throng 
> of promenaders. A haze hung softly on the 
slopes of the surrounding hills, mellowing 
the dazzling whiteness of the Capitoline 
| temples and the villas on the Palatine with 
tints of amethyst and gold. The mid-day 
heat had lessened, but the hour of ccena in the 
fashionable world had not yet arrived; and to wile 
away the intervening time the occupants of the 
Baths and the frequenters of the shaded Colon- 
nades had strolled into the open air. No carriages rolled 
along the causeway, for a recent decree of the Emperor 
Claudius had forbidden their use within the city; but slaves 
in scarlet often bore past a lectica, whose purple curtains, 
slightly drawn back to admit the breeze, disclosed some- 
times the fresh cheek of a patrician beauty, but oftener the 
wasted face of an invalid or debauchee. 
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Striding straight along the crowded pavement, totally 
regardless of the imprecations and remonstrances of those 
whom he shouldered in his rapid way, went a young Roman 
gentleman of twenty-five. His dress was a voluminous toga 
of the finest and whitest wool : the arrangement of its snowy 
folds, and his skill in preserving them from disorder in the 
crush, betokened one used to a fashionable garb; and, as 
his left arm supported the sinus of the spotless robe, an 
onyx-stone, with an eagle engraved upon it, was displayed 
in the heavy signet-ring, which glittered on the fourth finger 
of his hand. The clusters of his dark uncovered hair, care- 
fully combed and scented with the costly oil of crocus, 
were bound with a fillet of crimson silk. Through the rich 
bronze of his cheek the glow of health shone ; but the ex- 
pression of his dark and thoughtful eyes, which were usually 
lighted with a frank joyousness, was now overcast with a 
shade of melancholy. 

Down the sloping street he hurried, past the site on 
which was soon to rise the great Flavian amphitheatre, 
whose tiers of arches, broken and flower-embroidered, form 
a leading wonder in modern Rome ; past the noisy vendors 
of cooked pease and sausages, and the baskets of those who 
bartered matches for broken glass; past the gaping rustics, 
who drove mules with swinging panniers down the centre 
of the street; past the crowds that clustered round the 
juggler and his snakes, or eagerly surrounded a pillar, on 
which was displayed a* placard announcing the gladiatorial 
games; past togas of every fold and hue, from the striped 
Asiatic silk of the bellies homo, whose long curled hair 
dripped cassia and nard, to the severe and scanty garment 
of the busy lawyer, whose brain ran on suits of another 
kind, or the tawdry dishevelled dress of the broken roue, on 
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which the crimson splashes of a late debauch were yet visible. 
And when he had reached that part of the street called 
Sumtna, where there was a market for fruit and toys, he 
felt his shoulder clasped by a person, against whom he had 
stumbled, and heard a cheerful familiar voice cry, — 

"Hallo, Icilius! what, in the name of Mars and Mer- 
cury, who patronize our professions, do you mean by going 
about the streets in this blind way, rumpling a fellow's 
toga, as if one always had a dressing-slave at hand to 
repair damages?" 

Looking up at the first words, he saw his intimate friend 
and companion, a young orator, who had taken the highest 
prizes in rhetoric, law, and philosophy at Athens, and who 
had already made some reputation among the Jurisconsulti 
as a quick and skilful pleader. 

"Ah! Marcus, is it you? I have been looking for you 
all the morning, although just now I was so wrapped in my 
own thoughts that I did not see you coming. I have re- 
ceived sudden orders to join my legion in Britain, and start 
at dawn to-morrow for Ostia, where t embark." 

"Britain!" echoed Marcus, in a tone of surprise and dis- 
may. "It is a land of blue savages and black forests. You 
will never come back; and then who will console the fair- 
haired Lalage for her lost centurion ? who will help me to 
crack the second jar of old Setinian, or join me in a gallop 
over the breezy Campus, after we have swum the Tiber 
mile to get an appetite for prandiumt If the wild men of 
the woods do not put a flint arrow through you, or cut your 
throat with their stone knives, you will be swallowed up in 
some bottomless swamp, or lose your way and die of hunger 
in the forests, — unles3, indeed, the happier fate befal you of 
furnishing a dinner to the family of some British bear." 
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u There is no help for it," replied the young officer, sadly 
shaking his head. M It is indeed vexatious to leave Rome 
in the height of the season, just a week before the great 
Thracian charioteer is coming to exhibit his skill in the 
Circus, and just when everybody is on the move for Baiae. 
How I shall envy you those delicious nights on the moonlit 
bay, with songs and music rising from every gondola, and 
the white villas gleaming in a snowy line below the dark 
tufts of the wooded background! The Emperors orders 
are final, and Messalina herself could not induce him to 
recal them. I cannot take leave of any except my own 
immediate family; and must trust to you to offer my apolo- 
gies and my adieux to all my other friends." 

After walking Up and down for a long time in one of the 
quiet avenues, that led up to the great temple of Jupiter, 
the friends embraced each other and separated, Icilius 
striking down a by-street, that led towards the villa, which 
his father Varus, a senator of considerable distinction, had 
built upon the eastern side of the Palatine HilL 

When the yellow streaks of dawn were seen over the 
Esquiline, Icilius left his bed, whose ivory pillars with their 
silver feet, mattress of the softest feathers, and counterpane 
of purple wool, embroidered with golden flowers, betokened 
the splendour and luxury in which he had been reared ; and, 
having partaken of a slight meal of bread and figs, with a 
cup of strong wine to defend him from the dank vapours 
of the morning, was carried in his litter through the valley, 
which cleft the Aventine, to the Ostian gate. 

Thence to Ostia, a distance of sixteen miles, he was 
whirled quickly along a stone-paved road in a light carriage, 
called a rheda, whose wheels were incrusted with figures 
and leaves of moulded bronze, and whose leathern head 
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was shut in front with drapery of the richest blue. His 
baggage, despatched from Rome the previous night in a 
waggon, had preceded him on the road, and was safely 
stowed by the hands of trusty slaves on board the trireme 
in which the voyage was to be made. 

At Ostia, which was a principal station of the Roman 
fleet, several ships of war were lying; but the new harbour, 
made by Claudius, was thronged chiefly with corn-ships 
from Sicily and Sardinia. On alighting from his carriage, 
Icilius was beset by a noisy crowd of boatmen and beggars, 
and got rid of the latter only by scattering a handful of 
silver sesterces among them ; upon which they retreated to 
the low cookshops of the place, to feast on pease fried in fat 
and tipple over cups of sour wine. 

The voyage to Massilia, which was very pleasant, served 
to soften the regrets Icilius had felt in abandoning the de- 
lights of Roman life. As, leaning pensively over the rail- 
ings of the stern, he watched the long reflection of the 
moon, glimmering like a stream of quicksilver upon the 
dark purple of the rippled sea, and heard the low sweet 
music of the flutes, from which the rowers took their time, 
stealing liquid on his ear, he felt that his father had indeed 
done wisely in breaking the silken cords of his voluptuous 
existence and sending him to secure a leaf or two of the 
brilliant laurels, which the Second Legion, under Vespasian, 
were winning in Southern Britain. " Life," he thought, 
" has nobler scenes of distinction than the tennis-court and 
the circus, and worthier honours than those achieved over 
wine-cups and dice by the rose-crowned reveller." 

Upon landing at Massilia, which, even at this early 
period, was an ancient town, he procured a four-wheeled 
carriage, drawn by a team of small rough wiry horses, and, 
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joining himself to certain cohorts, which had received orders 
to march to Gessoriacum on the shore of the strait between 
Gaul and Britain, drove out by the military street that ran, 
with paved causeway, up the valley of the Rhone. We 
cannot pause to trace his rapid journey through the Roman 
stations, which lay on his route through Gaul. In due time 
he drove through the gate of his destination, and there took 
ship one rainy evening for the British port of Rutupiae, 
whose oysters had already begun to rival those of the 
Lucrine Lake on patrician and epicurean tables in Rome. 

The mist and the rain shut out the view of that white 
and gleaming coast, of which he had caught distinct glimpses 
during a short burst of sunshine earlier in the day; but, 
when the darkness of night fell and the voyagers neared 
the opposite shore, a bright light shone out, like a sudden 
star, ahead of their course, and remained blazing steadily a 
little above the dark edge of the horizon. It was the light 
from the new brick pharos of Dubris, warning mariners, 
bound for Rutupiae, that they must turn their prow north- 
ward, and keep at a safe distance from the shore. 

When the vessel, which had brought Icilius across the 
strait, sailed into the sandy creek of Rutupiae in the dusk o 
a summer morning, there was light enough to see that the 
town was beginning to wear the aspect of a Roman settle 
ment. Already, on the slope behind the towering citadel 
villas of white marble were rising, while the half-finishes 
walls of an amphitheatre displayed their ragged outline o 
the crest of the hill. In one of these villas the young cer 
turion knew that he would find a friend and a welcome ; fo 
two years earlier, one of his father's most intimate an 
dearly-loved associates had accepted the office of Pre 
curator in Britain, and, settling at the port of Rutupiae, i 
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the most convenient spot in the meantime for the collection 
of taxes and the regulation of the supplies of food and 
money issued to the Roman troops, had built himself a 
house after the Roman model. 

As Icilius approached the villa of Postumus, his father's 
friend, he passed through a garden blooming with the newly- 
imported rose and violet, flowers which Britain owed to the 
Roman occupation ; and there, too, he beheld traces of that 
artificial taste, which clipped and twisted evergreen shrubs 
into leafy models of dragons, ships, and fishes. A vine, 
whose clusters had not yet been purpled by the sun, 
wreathed its broad leaves of tender green round the pillars 
of the porch; and not far away in the newly arranged 
orchard, where vegetables grew in trim rows, some cherry 
trees, also strangers then to British soil, displayed the lus- 
cious coral of their fruit amid such older inhabitants of the 
land as the apple, pear, and plum. Some peafowl and a 
red flamingo sailed with conscious pride among the garden 
walks, while a crowd of common poultry pecked in plebeian 
obscurity and contentment among the distant rows of 
parsley and lettuce. And already the heap of oyster shells, 
which bore silent witness near every Roman house to the 
universal love felt by Roman epicures for the delicate 
bivalve, was beginning to lift its whitish head to the dignity 
of a hillock. Upon entering the villa Icilius found decora- 
tions and furniture very similar to what he had left behind 
in Rome. He walked over pavements tesselated with cubes 
and lozenges of bright-coloured marbles; he passed be- 
tween walls painted with the delicate beauty of nymphs 
and the grotesque antics of satyrs; he saw tables of cedar- 
wood and ivory; curtains and coverlets of embroidered 
purple; a marble sideboard, upheld by silver griffins, and 
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displaying upon its snowy slab a multitude of costly vases, 
not only of gold, silver, and Corinthian brass, but of amber, 
many-coloured glass, and the red Samian ware, delicate 
and fragile as sealing-wax or coral. He found some of the 
saloons of Postumus furnished according to the Roman 
custom, after the fashion of certain other nations; but in 
addition to the Egyptian and Corinthian rooms, which were 
to be seen in a thousand other Roman villas, he had the 
privilege of inspecting a British saloon, and examined with 
the keenest interest the weapons and rude manufactures of 
the people, against whom he was about to serve his appren- 
ticeship in war. 

Well aware that this was his last glimpse of civilization 
for some time to come, Icilius lingered a few days at the 
villa of Postumus, enjoying the agreeable society of two 
accomplished ladies, the wife and daughter of his host, and 
learning in the chit-chat of the triclinium a good deal about 
the progress of the Roman arms in Britain, and the cus- 
toms of the wild people against whom the eagles were fight- 
ing. The gay young officer, fresh from Rome, with a hun- 
dred pleasant stories and bits of gossip about the Imperial 
circle and the patrician world, was a welcome guest in this 
remote island ; and in the farewell, which he was soon obliged 
to take, there was a mingling of more than common sad- 
ness to at least one inmate of the villa ; for his gay frank- 
ness and pleasant smile had instilled some drops of the 
sweetest poison in the world into the heart of pretty little 
Flavia, whose violet eyes brimmed over with tender dew- 
drops, as she watched him pass from the peristyle, where 
they parted, across the pillared atrium, and saw him finally 
disappear behind the ivory-inlaid door. 

While staying with Postumus, the young centurion, under 
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the guidance of his host, had bought two of the horses for 
which Britain was famous — a bright bay with one white 
foot, and a grey, whose dappled sides were marked with 
mingled snow and cloud. Mounted on one of these, with a 
common soldier leading the other, he rode in the dewy 
freshness of the morning out of the gate of Rutupiae, chat- 
ting gaily with the two officers in command of the cohort, 
with which he was travelling for the sake of safety. 

The Roman street of stone, which ran from Rutupiae to 
Londinium, was seen stretching before the travellers right 
through the centre of a densely wooded district, intermingled 
here and there with patches of black moorland ; but it was 
pleasanter both for man and horse, as the march advanced, 
to pace the elastic daisied turf beside the road than to tread 
the hard firm-set angular blocks of chalk and flint, to which 
the strictness of their discipline compelled the brass-mailed 
legionaries to keep, as they proceeded, four abreast, in an 
extended line, with their gilded eagles flashing in the sun. 
Occasionally, thin blue lines of wood-smoke, curling lazily 
above the trees, betokened the proximity of a British village 
to the line of march. But there was no attempt at attack 
or interruption on the part of the native islanders; for the 
south-eastern angle, represented by the modern shire of 
Kent, had by this time been completely subdued to Roman 
rule. Sometimes a Briton, bow in hand, showed his yellow 
thatch of tangled hair at an opening in the wood, but only 
to disappear quickly among the trees; here a fox would 
thrust his crafty red head out of the brushwood with a 
rabbit in his mouth ; there a herd of red deer, rising suddenly 
from their bed of fern and fox-glove, would stand for one 
startled moment, and then flit like graceful shadows into 
the leafy gloom. In the open spaces bustards in large 
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flocks ran heavily with flapping wings; and once, whi 
they passed a dell, deep with wild-flowers and filled with 
cool green light, a wild bull, with his white mane erect, ai 
his eyes darting red fire, thundered by with threatenii 
front and low perilous roar. As they waded a stream, t! 
beaver swam and dived in the deep pool above the for 
and, when the oak-trees closed again upon the march, 
open upon unfenced patches of yellowing corn and blc 
soming woad, a herd of wild boars tore past, grunting wi 
fury at the disturbers of their mid-day meal. 

After leaving an Imperial letter at Londinium for t. 
Propraetor, who was then absent on a warlike expeditic 
and surveying the rising temples and theatres, which we 
beginning to decorate this place of busy commerce, t 
travellers passed out by the western, gate, and proceed- 
along the northern bank of Tamesis, until they came to 
wooden bridge, at which the street, broken by the curre 1 
turned south-westward to the important site, where Calle 
somewhat later, spread the three-mile ring of her lofty a 
formidable walls. Here Icilius received the first defin 
tidings as to the position of the Second Legion under 1 
Legate Vespasian, with whom he had been appointed 
serve. The camp was placed upon a spreading east* 
spur of the great table-land we now call Salisbury Ph 
and was situated, like all Roman entrenchments, close t 
considerable brook. 

The western sky above the undulations of the plat- 
was painted with the pink and orange of declining c 1 
as the cohort that accompanied Icilius toiled, weary ; 
dusty, up to the Praetorian gate of Vespasian's ca 
which was extended in the usual rectangular form upc 
rising ground above the stream. The tessera, a four-corn* 
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piece of wood, on which the watch-word for the night was 
engraved, had just been passed round among the centurions ; 
and the sentinels of the first watch were marching to their 
posts, in obedience to the notes of a trumpet, which rang 
across the valley, bidding a mellow welcome to the young 
officer and his escort. 

When the arrival of Icilius became known, he was sum- 
moned to the Pr<ztorium> whose white flag and superior size 
marked the quarters of the Legate in command. It was 
with a natural blush and a slight sensation of tremor that 
the young centurion found himself in the presence of the 
veteran, whose brilliant victories, lately achieved among the 
stockaded towns of the warlike Belgae and Dumnonii, had 
made his name familiar to every lip in Rome. The grim 
aquiline face daunted Icilius somewhat at first; but this 
feeling soon passed away, when, with the kind affability 
which always characterized him, the great soldier began to 
talk pleasantly with his subaltern, asking the latest news 
from the Baths and the Circus, and giving in return an 
account of those occurrences in Britain, of which tidings had 
not yet reached the Imperial capital. 

" We shall break up our camp in a day or two," said 
Vespasian, " and march towards the sea ; for I have received 
information that great masses of Britons are gathering 
among the hills within twenty miles of the place we occupy 
here, and I have no doubt that the tin-mines of the south- 
west are standing idle for want of hands to work them. 
The victories of the eagles have stirred up a storm, for 
which we must prepare. We stand here in the heart of a 
country charged with war. Already two attacks have been 
made upon my camp, and my supply of food is running 
low. To-morrow at dawn, two cohorts are under orders to 
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descend into the valley of the neighbouring stream in sean 
of grain. It is a service of considerable danger, and requir 
great skill and constant vigilance. Would you like to jo 
the foraging party, and run the chance of making your fii 
acquaintance with these gallant defenders of their natr 
woods ?" 

" Sir," replied Icilius, modestly, yet with a bright lig; 
sparkling in his eye, "you have given utterance to n 
unspoken wish ; nothing would delight me more." 

"Well," said the Legate, "be it so! Take this table 
— and as he spoke he scratched some hasty words on tl 
wax with a stilus, which he lifted from the table — " to tl 
Tribune Marullus, who will appoint you a place in the lii 
of march. And now go, for I have much to do. Boy, ligl 
the lamp in my sleeping-chamber, and carry my tablets ar 
pen thither. But stay, Icilius; I had almost forgotten ir 
old debt of hospitality to your good father, incurred twenl 
years ago, when I was nursing my wounds at Baiae. \ft 
must drink a cup of wine together. I have in my tent a fe 
jars of sweet Alban, fifteen years old, which is certain! 
better than the smoky aloe-juice which will be passed c 
upon you by the camp-followers as choice Gallic win 
although to you, fresh from bouts of Setine and Falernia 
my Alban will seem but poor stuff." 

The wine was brought; and Vespasian, having poured 
little into the cup and spilled it on the earth as a libatio 
filled the vessel to the brim, and, touching it with his lip 
handed it to the centurion. Having thus pledged e? 
other in the Grecian fashion, they parted. 

As Icilius passed along the Via Principalis on his wa; 
the tent assigned him, after having seen the Tribune 
received instructions for the coming expedition, his thou{ 
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turned naturally to the old Roman life, from which he now 
seemed to be severed by a gulf of many years, although his 
journey from Rome had taken scarcely a month. The 
moon, climbing the eastern sky, was embroidering as with 
silver gauze the dusky skins, of which the Roman tents were 
made, and spreading her pale radiance afar over the valley, 
whose clustering trees lay folded in deep shadow, except 
where a bright gleam of the river reflected her white rays 
at some sudden turn. Pensively he paced the trodden 
space between the tents, and thought of those at home. 
And, as he recalled days wasted in lounging under the 
Colonnade of Pompey, or floating in a gaily-painted skiff 
upon the glassy surface of the gulf at Baias, and nights 
spent over the wine-cup and the dice, a keen feeling of 
shame penetrated his breast, and, musing in the moonlight, 
he resolved to dedicate himself earnestly to a soldier's life, 
and aim at winning a name like that of the illustrious 
veteran, whose kindly words had so lately fallen on his ear. 
He had acquired in Rome the character of a flirt and a 
dangler, and had certainly been in the habit of whispering 
words of more than conventional courtesy in tones of more 
than common softness into the ear of nearly every pretty 
girl he met. Yet, among all the crowd of lovely faces 
whose images floated before his memory, there was not one 
imprinted on his heart. 'Twas true the fair-haired Lalage 
had shy sweet eyes, from under whose drooping lids looked 
coyly out a spirit formed for love, — the queenly Calliope, 
gathering the folds of her saffron pallet, round her slender 
shape, was wont to glide upon her graceful way like a nimbus 
of floating gold, — Lydia, a mischievous brunette with eyes 
of the clearest grey, could scatter little darts of sarcasm from 
the coral embrasure of her lips, and lightning-lances from 
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her sidelong eyes, while she seemed innocently and demurely 
to trifle with the golden snake that coiled round the taper 
whiteness of her arm, — and the blue-pyed Flavia, whose 
acquaintance he had just made at Rutupiae, had listened to 
the light sparkle of his talk with an eagerness and intensity, 
which told too plainly how the maiden's heart was melting 
through her eyes. But all had wasted the artillery of their 
charms upon the mailed breast of the centurion. He was 
still heart-whole. And now, in the glow of his newly 
kindled military ardour, his butterfly existence of earlier 
years appeared ignoble. 

" Not for me," said he aloud, as he turned to enter his 
tent, " to be enslaved by the witchery of bright eyes, and 
reduced to the condition of Hercules, winding bobbins for 
Omphale. To-morrow I enter on the glorious career of a 
soldier: to-morrow decides my fate in life." 

He had little notion, as he spoke these last vague words, 
how true the events of the coming day would prove them 
to be. 

When the trumpet sounded in the dusk before dawn, 
Icilius sprang from the sheepskin, on which he had enjoyed 
unbroken repose for many hours, and proceeded to array 
himself for the first time in the complete armour of a 
Roman centurion. His cuirass was of beaten bronze inlaid 
with silver griffins. Richly ornamented straps of metalled 
leather crossed his shoulders to unite the plates for breast 
and back. A medal of Medusa's head hung round his 
neck. The lower skirt of his outer tunic, in its folds o 
woollen cloth, reaching not quite to the knee, displayec 
bright vertical stripes of crimson and white. Slantwis< 
across his cuirass ran a scarf of blue silk, embroidered witl 
silver thread. The golden letters on the front of his helme' 
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and the rod he carried in his hand, were;emblematic of his 
military rank. 

Hurrying out, when fully equipped, into the wide 
space before the Praetorium, he found the soldiers falling 
into rank, and received orders from the Tribune in com- 
mand to take his place at the head of a small band of 
Ferentarii y or light-armed troops, who accompanied the 
expedition as skirmishers. It was a post of honour, trust, 
and danger; and the young man's heart throbbed quicker 
with the hope that the day would afford him some chance 
of distinguishing himself in battle. 

When the cohorts had defiled from the eastern gate of 
the camp, they were marshalled in three parallel lines, 
forming a miniature model of an army in complete battle 
array. Preceded by Icilius and his light troops, they moved 
steadily down the sloping skirts of the plateau towards the 
winding belt of dark green woods, which marked the course 
of the principal river in the basin, — the stream in fact which 
we call the Itchen. The young centurion had previously 
noticed that fully a half of the legionaries carried in their 
belts, in addition to the thick dirk of Spanish steel com- 
monly worn, a ruder instrument seldom seen in the field of 
war; but the purpose, for which these sickles were intended, 
soon became manifest, when the march turned from the 
heathery uplands directly towards a patch of ripe wheat, 
* which waved its heads of rough heavy gold just within 
bowshot of a forest of oak-trees. 

It seemed as if the Britons, who had sowed the grain, 
had vanished from the plain. No sight or sound portended 
resistance or attack. A drowsy heat had stolen on the day: 
the very birds were silent and sleepy; and, when the tramp 
of the marching battalions ceased on the border of the corn- 
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field, the click of the grasshopper was distinctly heard in 
the stillness of the hot forenoon. 

Laying aside their spears, the ' soldiers who carried 
sickles commenced hastily to cut the grain, while the 
others piled it upon some waggons, which had jolted dowr 
with them from the camp. Icilius spread his skirmisher* 
in the fonn of an unfurled fan towards the edges of th< 
wood, having commanded them to fit arrows to the string 
that there might be no delay in meeting any hostile move 
ment 

Still no sound broke the silence. The heavy-armet 
reapers toiled on under the burning sun, rejoicing, as the) 
wet their parched throats with water carried in helmet: 
from a neighbouring brook, and almost tepid owing to th< 
extreme heat, that British caution or cowardice had lef 
them in quiet possession of so rich a prize, amounting t< 
fully six jugera of ripened wheat. 

So complete was the quietude of the scene, that Romai 
vigilance for once was lulled into a drowsy sense of security 
Icilius had permitted his weary men to lie down, and th< 
reapers were bent at their toil in the half-reaped field 
when — suddenly, from the forest came a rattling noise anc 
the shouting of many voices. Where, a few seconds earlier 
nothing had been visible except foliage drooping in the 
heat, and an occasional squirrel playing timidly among th< 
boughs, the spaces in the wood were now alive with figures 
And out of the dim glades into the full blaze of the burn 
ing sun dashed a number of heavy wooden cars, each c 
which was drawn by a couple of horses, stretching in a fa 
gallop. In each car, lashing the horses with leathern thong 
and yelling songs and battle-cries as they advanced, stoo 
two or three tall fierce warriors, their tawny hair uncovere 
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and floating in wild disorder, mixed with long ragged mous- 
taches of the same red-golden hue, their blue eyes blazing 
wrath and warlike defiance, and the broad muscular ex- 
panse of their naked breasts, from which in the excitement 
of the fray they had flung the usual covering, displaying 
strange patterns and pictures of a deep blue colour. After 
discharging a flight of arrows, which produced little effect 
upon the attacking host, Icilius and his men retreated to 
the main body of Roman soldiers. A hasty array had 
been formed; sickles had been flung aside, and spears 
eagerly grasped ; but the whirling tide of cars came on too 
fast, and the whole movement had been executed too 
suddenly for the Tribune to succeed in reducing a mass of 
scattered reapers and skirmishers into a solid edge of battle 
in the triple Roman form. In vain the shields and spear- 
points were extended against the hostile torrent. The 
foremost chariot struck the line ; and, although one of the 
horses was killed with the thrust of a javelin, the struggles 
of the remaining steed jerked the thick-planked vehicle 
violently through the Roman array ; and the curved scythe 
blades, projecting from its axles, tore dreadful gashes in the 
legs and bodies of some legionaries, who were rash enough 
to cross its fatal course. Upon the centre of confusion 
thus produced, the other chariots bore down in a swift 
stream. The tall British drivers hurled their stone-headed 
spears ; and from each car sprang a giant swordsman, ready 
with his sweeping blade to hack and hew the huddled crowd 
of Roman helmets. Although their efforts were hopeless 
from the first, owing to the suddenness of the attack, the 
fight was maintained long and stubbornly by the Imperial 
soldiers, for the sternness of their discipline and the prestige 
of the Roman arms forbade them to dream of yielding, 
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while the faintest chance of victory remained; and man 
of the square thick Roman blades dyed the red tartans < 
the islanders with a deeper and more fatal stain. 

A chariot, in which there were two Britons, one of whoi 
held the reins and urged on the spirited horses with furioi 
yells, while the other leant with an air of grim resolve upc 
his two-handed broadsword of copper, dashed down upc 
the hollow, where Icilius was standing at the head of h 
hastily-arrayed skirmishers. Leaping away from the pal 
of the rushing car, which was accompanied by several othei 
charging in an irregular line with an indescribable dust ar 
noise, Icilius avoided the deadly gash of the scythe, ar 
escaped also the flinty point of the spear which was hurlc 
at him ; but turned to encounter the yellow-haired chiefta: 
who ran along the beam, and, wheeling his claymore, sprar 
down upon the young Roman officer. With all his mig] 
the Celt, who wore the red-barred braccce of his race, ar 
bore upon his broad blue-stained breast a rope of twistc 
gold which hung from his neck, dealt a downright blow • 
his sword that would have cleft Icilius to the jaws, had 1 
not suddenly raised his oblong shield, whose frame « 
wickerwork was covered with many folds of bull-hide, ar 
bound with a thick rim of bronze. Arrested in its swi 
descent by the upper edge of this defence, the copper bla( 
cut some inches into the shield, but became so fixed ar 
bent by the violence of the stroke that the Briton, tuggii 
with all his gigantic strength, could not tug it free. Whi 
his foe was thus entangled, Icilius, adopting the method 
fighting with which the Romans had learned to meet £ 
sheer swing of the Celtic broadsword, plunged his she 
blade upwards with a sudden slanting motion into t§ 
body of the chieftain, inflicting a wound which was nece§ 
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sarily mortal. Maddened by the anguish of the blow, and 
well aware that it was his life-blood which rained in crimson 
blotches on the trodden wheat, the huge Briton let go the 
hilt of his sword, and with a spasmodic effort wound his 
arms round the somewhat slender frame of the patrician. 
A deadly wrestling then began, in which the islander, 
though dizzy with pain and weak from loss of blood, 
proved more than a match for his delicately nurtured anta- 
gonist. Panting, staggering, slipping in the gory pool, 
which was formed on the ground by the red gush from the 
wounded man, they twisted and twined until they fell with 
a great shock — Icilius below, stunned and senseless from 
the violence of the fall. When his senses returned, the cen- 
turion felt the arms of his opponent, which were still twined 
around him, rigid with the stiffness of death. All around 
reigned a silence, for which at first he could not account, 
since he had fallen while the roar of battle was ringing in 
his ears, and it seemed to him that he had only closed his 
eyes for a few seconds. Soon, however, the thought flashed 
with dreadful certainty across his mind that the cohorts, 
believing him dead, or unable to cumber themselves with 
his senseless body, had retreated, and had left him to the 
mercy of the victorious Britons. 

Unwinding with difficulty the stiffened arms of his dead 
foe, he sat up and looked around him over the scene of his 
struggle. The crows had already begun to gather in wheel- 
ing clouds with hoarse cawing; and, although nightfall was 
as yet distant, the head of a hungry wolf, lured from his 
lair by the scent of carrion, had more than once showed 
itself among the neighbouring clumps of furze. Creeping 
up to the edge of the hollow in which he had lain, he saw 
within a few paces several Britons making rude stretchers 
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of fresh-cut boughs for the purpose of carrying their dead 
comrades to the village. They caught sight of him the 
very instant his head appeared over the summit of the 
little slope; and, uttering a guttural exclamation of surprise 
and speaking a few rapid words in the Celtic tongue, they 
rushed to secure their prize. An extraordinary pirize indeed, 
for no living Roman had ever fallen into their hands before! 

Sensible how foolish it would be to attempt resistance 
in the face of odds so great, Icilius submitted to be bound 
with leathern thongs ; and his captors lost no time in lead- 
ing him away to the British village, which lay half a mile 
off in a clearing within the woods. 

A fleet-footed youth ran on to apprise the villagers of 
the capture which had been made ; and, when the captive 
and his guard approached the rough paling which encircled 
the cluster of conical roofs, a wild excited band came 
pouring out. Foremost among the noisy crowd ca*ne the 
wife of the chieftain whom Icilius had slain, pointing, gesti- 
culating, shrieking out shrill curses and threats of revenge 
in her native tongue. Three weeping children clung to the 
tartan skirts of this beautiful tigress, on whose shoulders a 
flood of maize-coloured hair tossed in rich disorder. Beside 
her, hobbling on a staff, came a grey-haired crone, mother 
of the dead man, whose indistinct mutterings of rage and 
trembling gestures of a skinny hand were even more terrible 
and weird than the strong crying of the bereaved wife. To 
the clamours of this central group were added the bitter 
wailings of others, whose kindred had been slain; and the 
mingled cries of all, aided by the mournful howling of 
numerous dogs, filled the woods with lingering cadences of 
lamentation. 

So unusual at that time, and so glorious to a distant tribe, 
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was the capture of a living Roman officer, that the fathers 
of the village assembled in the evening to discuss the best 
means of celebrating so great an event. 

At this council three of the most distinguished warriors 
of the tribe were selected to go that night to the sacred 
caverns, not many miles away, where a College of Druids 
dwelt in the heart of the oak-forest Robing themselves 
with unusual care, and washing every stain of blood and 
battle-dust from their limbs, the three proceeded in solemn 
silence into the forest, whose shadows, broken only by 
silvery sprinklings of moonlight through the arching boughs, 
grew deeper and deeper as they advanced. At the mystic 
hour of midnight they reached a sombre glade, in the centre 
of which, under an old gnarled oak-tree, whose top was 
scathed with lightning, but whose lower boughs were still 
covered with dark and coppery leaves, stood a rude stone 
altar. As they struck the handles of their swords thrice 
on the large flat slab, it tinkled with a metallic sound, the 
probable result of the frequent fires kindled on its surface. 
Waiting with patient reverence the issue of this signal, they 
soon beheld, emerging from the surrounding gloom, three 
majestic figures, clad in flowing garments of six colours, 
and supporting their solemn steps with long white wands. 
As the ghostly forms came slow and silent to the centre of 
the glade, the soldiers, penetrated with religious awe, bent 
their heads. The group, standing in the glade, formed a 
striking and romantic picture. The tall soldiers, dressed in 
tunic and trousers of red plaid and short cloak of fine blue 
cloth, stood on one side of the altar, leaning upon the hilts 
of their hacked broadswords, while the golden tores which 
betokened their rank as chieftains glowed a dusky yellow 
in the moonshine, yet less dusky than the dull gold of their 
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shaggy hair: on the other side the priests, whose figure 
were dimmed by the fleckered shadows of the oak-leave! 
uplifted their wands in one hand and laid the other reve 
rently upon the white porous ball, cased in gold, whicl 
every Druid wore round his neck as the badge of his sacrei 
office.* 

" What would ye, sons of the sword ?" gravely asked th 
oldest of the bearded hierarchs. " Wherefore come ye a 
the sacred hour of midnight, smiting our altar with you 
blades of war ?" 

" Most Holy and most Strong," replied the principa 
chieftain, " we come in the name of the fathers of our trib 
to ask the will of the stars in the season of our triumph, an< 
to submit ourselves to their high decree." 

" It well becomes you, men of war, to pay your homag 
to the host of heaven, whence Bel sends down his sacrei 
rays to warm and cheer the earth. Gladly do I see that y 
forget not the doom of that wretched man, once a chieftaii 
in your tribe, who dared to doubt our sacred utterance an< 
defy our sacred power. Shut out from food and fire, h< 
perished like a wild beast of the woods. Say then, fo 
what purpose have ye come ?" 

" Most Holy! a youthful chieftain of those brass-maile 
warriors, who worship the eagle and carry an image of th 
bird, dipped in blood, about our land, has been captured c 
the field of war. Not many hours ago, when these blooc 
stained infidels came to reap our corn, we scattered the: 

* According to popular belief among the ancient Britons, the egg was p: 
duced by a number of intertwisted serpents, whose hissing raised it like 
bubble in the air. It was then caught in a white cloth by a man on hor 
back, who was not safe from the pursuing snakes until he had crossed 
running water.* 
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in fight; and some who went to view the dead men on the 
sward found this chieftain yet alive. But, alas ! beside him, 
stretched in death, lay the mighty Lugotorix, the war- 
chariot of our tribe, broken by the stranger's sword. We 
would learn from your holy lips, O Fathers, with what rites 
of honour we shall commit our dead brother to the tomb, 
and with what rites of torture and revenge upon his slayer 
we shall appease his angry ghost." 

" Truly," said the Druid, " it was for this news of mingled 
triumph and sadness that a green serpent crossed my path 
but yesterday, and that black blood flowed beneath the 
blade, which I plunged under an old man's ribs on this 
very altar-stone, at the last great sacrifice we held. Weep 
not for Lugotorix. The intercession of the Druids with 
Bel will secure his admission into the abode of bliss, after 
his soul has passed through a serpent, an eagle, and a 
horse; for no base transmigration shall he suffer, whose 
sword was so sharp in fight, whose tongue so wise in 
council. To-morrow we shall bear him, with all the emblems 
of his fame, to the great circles of stone, where brave men 
sleep by the sounding Avon." 

" Brother," said the ruling priest, turning to one of his 
companions, whose dark beard was not yet touched with 
the reverend snow of age, " before the morning dawns, light 
upon this stone a flame, sacred to the spirit of Lugotorix, 
forgetting not to sprinkle leaves of the holy mistletoe upon 
the wood ; and, when the flame is at its brightest, quench 
it with the hot blood of a lamb." 

"As for the unbelieving captive," he continued, address- 
ing the chieftains, " let the colossal cage of fire be prepared 
for him. Ye have adulterers and thieves in bonds waiting 
for the fiery doom ; ye have men and women in your tribe, 
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worn out with years and racked with incurable disease ; 
your pastures are filled with fat beeves and countless sheep. 
When the funeral rites are over, and Lugotorix sleeps in 
the tomb, let all such be gathered in one vast heap and 
burned. Through the weary winter the fingers of our 
novices have been skilfully entwining osier rods into the 
form of a man ; and there within the wood it towers, rear- 
ing its hollow frame of white basket-work as high as the 
tallest tree. The Gods are hungry for a sacrifice of human 
flesh ; and the savour of this Roman, roasting at the summit 
of the pile, will smell sweet in the nostrils of Mercury." 

Having thus received that counsel, which to their simple 
superstitious hearts appeared to be an utterance direct from 
Heaven, the British chieftains, after solemn and reverent 
prostration before the altar, went back to their stockaded 
village, and announced to the Elders, who had sat in silence 
round a fire of logs awaiting their return, the commands of 
the Druids. Then, creeping in through the low doorways 
of their smoky osier cabins, all rolled themselves in the 
fleeces and deerskins which formed their bedding, and lay 
down to sleep. 

Sound and dreamless was the slumber of the weary 
warriors who had sat watching so far into the night ; and, 
when they awoke, the women of the. tribe were busied in 
preparing the morning repast. 

Cakes of meal, baked upon heated stones — wooden 
plattersful of curds — slices of beef or venison, sputtering 
hot and greasy from the ashes of the wood fire — formed the 
solid components of the breakfast ; while, to slake the thirst 
of the eaters, there stood beside them earthen pots of mead 
and barley-ale. These pots were of the homeliest kind, — 
yellow, sunbaked, full of lumps and cracks ; but in the huts 
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of some chieftains a stray vase of amber or rough blue glass 
from Gaul might have been seen, treasured with peculiar 
care. The British cabins contained very few articles of 
luxury or taste. On the slated floor, which was hollowed 
like a cup out of the ground, rough blocks of oak and elm 
stood to serve as tables and seats ; While osier baskets held 
the household utensils, and the few Gallic ornaments, such 
as ivory bracelets and amber beads, which the women of the 
tribe did not wear always on their persons. Prominent 
among the furniture of every hut were the bronze spear and 
the arrows of flint and reed, that leant against the wall, 
from which invariably hung a copper claymore and a small 
round wicker shield. 

The morning meal was scarcely over, when the sweet 
wild music of a funeral hymn, sung by the holy maidens, 
who were accompanying the Druids from their dark bowers 
in the forest, was heard afar among the trees; and, in 
obedience to this signal of the priests' approach, the 
mourners brought forth their dead, stretched upon wooden 
biers, and prepared with sad officious care for the slumber 
of the tomb. 

The body of Lugotorix the chief, cleansed from every 
trace of blood and dust, was swathed in spotless linen, and 
arrayed with many ornaments of price. Carvings of bone 
and beads of amber, strung alternately in a double row, 
decorated the marble neck. Upon the still breast a delicate 
corselet of thin beaten gold, ornamented with little bosses in 
parallel lines, glittered with yellow light. The pale stiff 
hands, laid together in the attitude of prayer, seemed to be 
sending up a dumb appeal for mercy. • But what betokened 
more than this the simple British faith in the great doctrine 
of the Resurrection was the fact that there lay, by the side 
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of the dead chieftain, on the bier, his spear, his sword, 1 
dirk, his bow and sheaf of arrows, all ready to his hand i 
war or chase at the first notes of the Awaking. 

Headed by the Druids, whose white robes of ceremo: 
swept the grass with flowing skirts, the procession 
mourners moved slowly from the forest-town by slanti: 
paths up the side of the vast table-land, on which the sacr 
stones of Avebury traced out in pillared rows the images 
two colossal serpents. Between these, as through a win 
ing avenue, the funeral train proceeded to the inner circL 
where the holy altars stood. There the biers were laid 
sad array ; and over them the Druidic Bards, striking tin 
harp-strings in solemn chords, sang in a strange tongue t 
mystic verses of their burial service. At the same time t 
Vates, who had been engaged in alternate chants ai 
prayers round the altar during the progress of the funei 
procession from the village, plunged their knives into t 
necks of a white heifer and a black lamb, and dismember 
the palpitating carcases, until a reeking heap loaded the fl 
stone of the great central altar. Wood being piled arou 
this mass of flesh, and fire being set to the wood, a colur 
of dark heavy smoke soon began to rise into the sky, as 1 
limbs and entrails were roasted and consumed. Dur 
the performance of this oblation, a dead silence posses; 
the crowd, broken only by the sudden solemn voice o 
Druid, occasionally uttering a mystic verse, while his h< 
scattered oak-leaves on the bier. 

When the sacrifice was over, the mourning relative 
the dead, until then obliged by the rules of the cerem 
to suppress their grief within their breasts, broke sudde 
into a wild and beautiful song of sorrow, whose cadei 
ebbed and flowed upon the ear, rising now into a shrie 
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unendurable passionate grief, and again sinking into a low 
hopeless wail of heart-broken desolation. 

The bier of Lugotorix was then carried to the summit 
of a knoll, where three large flat stones had been placed 
endwise, so as to form the sides and back of the square 
chamber, now known to antiquaries under the various names 
of cromlech, dolinen, and kistvaen. Within this the body was 
carefully laid, without disturbing the attitude of prayer; 
and the weapons of the chief being ranged by his side, with 
a little heap of gold and silver ring-money, and a cup of 
mead to quench the thirst of his long sleep, a flat heavy 
stone was placed upon the top as a cap or covering, and 
another was planted against the opening of the chamber, 
so as to close it like a door. The surrounding earth was 
then dug in a shallow ring, and heaped over the square in- 
closure, forming that kind of mound which the Saxons 
afterwards called a Barrow; and, when a number of finger- 
shaped stones had been erected in a circular row round the 
margin of this hill of clay, the funeral rites were complete, 
and Lugotorix was left to his long repose. 

Meanwhile the humbler obsequies of the commoner dead 
had been performed with ceremonies similar, but shorter 
and less elaborate. The living went back to their accus- 
tomed avocations; and the wheels of daily life began to 
revolve, just as they had done before those left slumbering 
in caves of stones had been struck from their places in the 
great machine. 

But what of Icilius during the progress of these engros- 
sing events ? Bound hand and foot with thongs of thick 
bull-hide, he had been lying in a squalid ruined cabin, 
under the strict guard of two sentinels, with not a single 
thread of golden hope gleaming in the dark veil of the 
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future. He did not certainly know the nature of the fiery 
doom for which he was reserved ; but he had learned 
enough of the British customs to be quite aware that a 
capture of so great importance would be celebrated with 
more than usual circumstance, and the infliction of more 
than common- torture. Vague and dreadful legends, afloat 
in the Roman Legions, of horrid feasts on human flesh, 
roasted under the superintendence of the British priest- 
hood, and eaten by the worshipping people with a brutal 
relish, would keep thronging into his mind; but these 
afforded no certainty to his tortured brain. Had he heard 
the final words of the Druid in the moonlit glade, he might 
well have shuddered at the thoughts of the coming doom ; 
but even so it would have been better than to endure the 
constant tooth of a horrible doubt. 

All night and all day he lay, bound, upon a heap of dirty 
straw, which had been reduced almost to a fetid puddle by 
the drippings of rain through the broken roof. Except a 
little fragment of coarse oaten cake and the dregs of a 
water-jar, he had received no refreshment since the noon- 
tide repast of the previous day. . The great wicker-cage 
was prepared for the coming sunrise ; the criminals and the 
cattle had been selected and brought together to a con- 
venient place in the neighbourhood. What use was there 
then, the Britons thought, in wasting their good corn-bread 
and sweet spring-water upon an enemy, whose flesh to- 
morrow was destined to crackle and consume in fiery offer- 
ing to the gods ? 

But at sunset Icilius was taken from his foul lair and 
carried a few hundred yards into the wood to the root of 
an ancient oak, in two places among whose. dark and jagged 
leaves the. paler hues of the mistletoe shone, as if a part of 
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the foliage had been already touched by that Midas of the 
seasons, whose rich finger turns the forest leaves to gold. 
To the trunk of this veteran and sacred tree the captive 
was bound with ropes of twisted hide, from the supersti- 
tious notion that a night spent under the shadow of the 
most holy of plants — growing not as was usual on the 
homely apple-tree, but on the lordly and venerated oak — 
would penetrate with a magical and mysterious power the 
body of the man, whose sacrifice was to crown the cage 
to-morrow. Having tied Icilius securely, as they thought, 
his guards, two wild-locked warriors in sheepskin, retired 
to some distance from the tree and lay down to rest their 
limbs, weary with the toils of a hot long day. Their con- 
fidence in the tightness of the knots and the strength of 
the leathern ropes that bound Icilius to the oak was com- 
plete; and, as they lay on the elastic cushion of moss and 
thyme, which they had chosen for their resting-place, the 
still heat of the forest, sleeping under a sultry August sky, 
and the fumes of the mead, which they had drunk in un- 
usual quantities while returning from the funeral of their 
chief, overpowered them with drowsiness; and soon, from 
nodding and drowsing, they fell fast asleep. 

Icilius, who had noticed with feverish eagerness the 
progress of the slumber that had crept upon his guards, 
felt that he was utterly lost unless he could effect his 
escape now. With a sudden and violent wrench of his 
neck and shoulders, which could not have escaped the 
notice of his sentinels, had they been awake, he brought 
the knot, which rested under his right shoulder, within 
reach of his teeth, and commenced to gnaw eagerly at the 
hard mass of twisted leather. For a long time it resisted 
all his efforts, since he could but imperfectly command the 
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position it was in; and the muscles of his strained n 
ached with intensest pain, as he continued his apparei 
hopeless task. But, just when he was on the point 
yielding to despair and ceasing to gnaw, there cam 
crack — a slipping — and with a sudden start he found 
shoulder free. Partly cut with his teeth, and pa: 
loosened by the moisture of his mouth, the knot had gi 
way. / Elated with this success, he continued to work 
the knots, which bound the lower part of his right a: 
and, having got it free, the rest seemed to be an easy t< 
if only the sentinels would sleep on. 

Just at this critical moment a figure appeared, mov 
slowly down the narrow glade which led to the tree, 
distinct in the ghostly moonlight, which was now glimn 
ing through the leaves, it glided on, stopping here ; 
there for a moment, and walking thoughtfully with do 1 
cast eyes, that seemed to search the ground. Coming 
last across a broad bar of moonlight, which slanted u] 
the dark path through an opening in the trees, the fig 
was disclosed to the anxious, and wondering eyes of 
centurion as that of a girl, with a dark mantle folded roi 
her head and a bunch of green herbs in her hand, i 
stopped in the middle of the silver bar to pluck some lea 
from a tuft among the grass, and by the motion display 
an arm of slender grace, white and smooth as ivory, i 
encircled with a silver ring. It was the daughter of Ve 
a chieftain who had been left in command of the tribe 
the death of Lugotorix. Filled with anxiety for her fatl 
who, having been wounded in the head during the skirrr 
with the Romans, had become feverish that evening, 
had ventured from the safe inclosure of the village 
gather healing herbs in the forest by moonlight. Am< 
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that simple people a mysterious virtue was supposed to 
belong to herbs culled under such circumstances. 

When she rose from the stooping posture, Icilius saw her 
start and make a sudden step or two, as if with the inten- 
tion of fleeing ; but she then turned and stood, fascinated 
by some resistless and terrible spell. In the action of 
turning, the mantle of five colours, which she wore in virtue 
of her rank in the tribe, fell from her head, displaying a face 
of remarkable beauty. Though pale as a lily from the 
terror of the moment, hers was yet a cheek in which 
naturally the rose blossomed with its most delicate hues. 
Her hair, like the palest floss steeped in sunlight, rippled 
from her pure blue-veined temples over the small pink shell 
of her ear, and fell in masses of golden shadow on the 
woollen scarf of scarlet and black plaid which covered her 
shoulders. A string of brownish pearls encircled her slender 
throat, setting off its whiteness by the contrast of their 
duller hues. Her parted lips, beautifully curved, though 
not too small, had lost their ruddy ripeness ; the sudden 
fear had frozen them from fruit to marble. As she stood 
there in her terror, like a beautiful statue, Icilius, with a 
sudden thrill of passion through his heart, felt that he had 
never beheld a being so lovely. 

Turning his eyes to the spot, towards which her white 
face, her eyes of frozen blue, and her arms, instinctively out- 
spread, were directed, he saw among the brushwood two 
balls of blazing emerald glowing with a cruel light, the eyes 
of an old grey wolf of monstrous size, which had long been 
the terror of the forest, and had avoided or escaped every 
snare and attack of the hunters with such cunning, as to 
give rise to the belief that it was a demon in disguise. 

Glaring green terror from its eyes, and uttering a gut- 
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to the care of Veric's wife, a comely dame of forty, who 
loved her predecessor's daughter as fondly as she loved any 
of her own sons. And, all day long, while her step-mother 
was engaged in the simple cookery of the time, and her 
father and brothers were hunting in the forest or herding 
cattle in the field, Lilia sat knitting by the heap of sheep- 
skins on which Icilius lay raving in the fever of his wounds ; 
and, when in a hoarse whisper he asked for drink, her 
little hands held a cup of weak mead and water to his 
parched lips. 

The turmoil and agitation of the fight, the funeral, and 
their results having subsided, the life of those dwelling in 
this primitive British village settled down into its accus- 
tomed grooves. Those of the men, whose turn it was, went 
forth at sunrise to the labours of the harvest-field or the 
pastures, where sheep and oxen grazed upon the rich growth 
of the aftermath, within the circuit of the kare-stones, which 
stood like warning fingers to mark the extent of the feed- 
ing-ground. Others with celts of stone dug chalk-marl 
from the pits for the purpose of spreading it upon a new 
field, for they never manured the same soil twice. The 
woad, which, when bruised between stones, yielded a deep 
blue dye, used both for the grotesque tatooing of British 
breasts and limbs, and the staining of sheep's wool, needed 
also their care and toil. And in the village or its immediate 
vicinity the noise of homely labour resounded all day long. 
On one side the solid trunk of an elm-tree was gradually 
assuming the form of a long hollow canoe, as men heaped 
burning brands upon its solid mass, and then with mallet 
and brazen adze chipped away the charred surface below 
where the flame had been. The hide of an ox, softened 
with fat, rubbed well in with a smooth round stick, was 
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stretched by others over an osier framework so as to make 
the light portable coracle, in which the fishermen paddled' 
up and down the streams. Here sat an old man in the 
midst of his laughing grandchildren, plaiting willow rods 
into a basket, which would serve in the cabin of his daughter 
both for wardrobe and cupboard. There was a busy group 
engaged in melting tin and copper over a great fire of logs, 
and pouring the fluid mixture into rude moulds, in order to 
renew the spear-heads and sword-blades injured in the late 
struggle with the legionaries. Kneeling over his toil, a tall 
moustache kneaded lumps of plastic yellow clay into the 
form of cups and jars ; and, when he had reduced 'the shape 
to a symmetrical roundness, ornamented the soft vessels 
by tracing dots and lines with a pointed stick. This work 
was especially suitable for summer, since the heat of the 
sun was needed to bake the pottery hard enough for use* 
The chipping of flint-heads for arrows — the drilling of holes 
through the thick end of the brown flakes — and the pre- 
paration of the thongs and reeds necessary to complete the 
shaft, gave occupation to many hands. 

The elder women of the tribe went every morning to 
the underground chambers in which last year's corn was 
stored unthreshed, and pulled as much as was necessary 
for that day's supply of bread. Having roasted the ears 
over a fire, and beaten the grain out with a stick, they 
poured it into the cup-like hollow in the lower stone of the 
quern or hand-mill, and, placing the upper stone in its 
socket, commenced to work the handle with a circular 
motion, singing a low sweet song as they ground the grain 
into meal. To carry water from the spring, to bake the 
cakes and roast the meat on heated stones, to milk the 
cows and prepare the curds or butter for the evening meal, 
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which differed from that of the morning only in being more 
abundantly and voraciously enjoyed after the toils of the 
day, gave the women sufficient employment for every hour. 

While the dew was on the grass in the autumn months, 
the chief often summoned his henchmen with the dogs, 
and rode into the forest. They usually hunted the red 
deer or the wild boar; but the dogs would sometimes rouse 
a bear or a white-maned bull from his dark lair; and then 
occurred a scene of wild excitement. Having plied their 
arrows until the animal, smarting under the sharp flints, 
broke cover and sped away, they continued the chase until 
the deep-mouthed yelling of the dogs drove the flying game 
into some rocky corner of a ravine, where it stood at bay. 
Then the chief, dismounting, advanced to the attack with 
his spear of bronze. The danger of such encounters only 
served to increase the zest of the pursuit. The horns of a 
bull, the tusks of a boar, the antlers of a hard-pressed stag 
were indeed formidable to face on foot. But the skill and 
courage of the hunter almost always gained the victory; 
as, springing aside from the oblique thrusts, he drove the 
head of his spear into some vital part of the animal's body 
and drew it out, red and dripping, to repeat the thrust 
when another opportunity offered. Yet there were also 
times when a hunter was carried to camp, gored to death 
by the horns of an infuriated beast at bay. 

In such occupations the people of the village passed 
those weeks, during which Icilius lay sick of fever and ex- 
haustion. Tended most carefully by the beautiful Lilia, 
he watched her, when his consciousness returnee^ with un- 
tiring eyes, until her image filled his heart. The first 
glimpse he had caught of her face in the moonlit forest had 
revealed its surpassing loveliness; now, following her move- 
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ments, day by day, as she busied herself in the simple 
affairs of home-life, he learned to appreciate the pure 
sweetness and tender grace of that spirit, of which her out- 
ward loveliness was but a dim reflection. The result may 
easily be guessed On his part, admiration and gratitude; 
on hers, pity and womanly tenderness; on both, youth, 
beauty, and the interesting familiar relations of every-day 
association in a sick room: these were surely enough to 
account for the fact that, when Icilius, pale and weak, rose 
from his sheepskin couch, he was fathoms deep in love with 
the fair young islander, to whom his life was doubly due. 
And was it wonderful that this wild flower of the woods, 
nursing a handsome stranger, who had rescued her so 
gallantly, and whose civilized graces contrasted so strongly 
with the riotous and clumsy demeanour of her suitors in 
the tribe, should also have been nursing in her own breast 
a tender interest in her patient, which grew rapidly into 
absorbing and passionate attachment? 

When Icilius had learned, in the sweetest and easiest of 
schools, to speak a few sentences of Celtic, he made known 
to Veric his love for Lilia, and his earnest desire to make 
her his wife. Surprise, not unmingled with a foreboding 
that the kinds of life they had lived were too dissimilar 
to admit of perfect sympathy between them, was the first 
emotion that possessed the British chieftain. And the 
Druids, to whom the matter was of course referred, were 
at first indignant at the thought of such a union, because 
the Romans hated Druidism, and were even then preparing 
to extirpate it from the land. But to the greyheads of the 
tribe, discussing the matter seriously in council, it seemed 
that such a marriage, if sanctioned by their native priest- 
hood, would be both politic and safe, and would in fact be 
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a first step towards blunting the edge of the terrible Roman 
sword, and preparing the way for the re-establishment of 
peace. This opinion being powerfully represented to the 
Druids, who had their own private reasons for wishing to 
conciliate Veric and his fellow-chieftains, induced them to 
withdraw their opposition to the marriage, and consent to 
perform the ceremony after the national ritual. Accord- 
ingly* since the reality of the affection between Icilius and 
Lilia admitted of no doubt, the young centurion and his 
beautiful sweetheart were betrothed, with the prospect of 
being married early in the following spring. It was in 
fact agreed to make the marriage ceremony a part of the 
solemn rites connected with the opening of the new year, 
which among the Britons began on the 10th of March. 

Icilius left the British village, before the winter closed 
in, for the purpose of explaining to the Legate and his 
friends the circumstances, which led to so strange a be- 
trothal, and of making such arrangements as were necessary 
for the completion of the approaching ceremony after the 
Roman fashion too; for not only did the Roman law re- 
quire this, but the usages of Roman society would visit its 
neglect severely upon the sweet young islander, if she were 
to enter the saloons of the Imperial city without the sanc- 
tion of a Roman marriage. The proposed union immedi- 
ately received the glad approval of the Roman authorities 
in Britain, for they looked upon the policy of intermarriage 
as likely, above all other things, to conduce to the solid 
and permanent settlement of Roman power in the island. 

When Icilius returned to his darling, after the winter 
had gone by, and the melted snow had left the streets and 
forest-paths to some extent passable, he found the entire 
village busied with preparations for the greatest religious 
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ceremony of the Druidic year — the cutting of the mistletoe, 
which was growing, with leaves of gold and pearly berries, 
upon a naked gnarled bough of the very oak, under whose 
shadow he had slain the wolf and won his wife. 

When the moon of early March was six days old, the 
Druids mustered in their white robes to lead the solemn 
procession to the tree. The Vates, wearing bright knives 
in their belts, led along, by ropes of scarlet wool twisted 
round the horns, two white oxen, whose blood was to 
baptize the sacred plant, aud whose roasted flesh was to 
supply the banquet of the day. The Bards, harp in hand, 
walked at the head of a band of fair-haired girls, singing 
with sweet shrill voices a chorus, whose music was sup- 
posed to possess the power of raising storms and healing 
sickness. The procession, accompanied by a vast crowd 
of Britons, gathered from all the surrounding district, 
moved in a slow winding many-coloured thread after the 
presiding Druids, and then wound in a wide semicircle 
round the base of the honoured tree. In the open space 
immediately at the foot of the trunk, to which the oxen 
were bound by the red cords on their horns, only six of the 
principal Druids were allowed to stand. The various grades 
of the Druidic College were then arranged in concentric 
curves ; the chieftains and their families came next behind ; 
while outside, silent as the grave, stood the general mass 
of the Britons, gazing with vague awe upon the scene. A 
ladder being placed against the wrinkled bark, two atten- 
dant priests climbed to the stretching bough, on which the 
mistletoe was growing; and then, slowly and with care, the 
chief Druid, an old and comparatively feeble man, mounted 
to the place. Taking from one of his assistants, who had 
previously carried it reverently into the tree, the curved 
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knife of gold, set apart for this annual use, and, leaning his 
left hand upon the shoulder of the other, the pontiff severed 
the stalk of the parasite, and let the plant drop towards 
the earth. Below, with the snowy folds of his ample robe 
outspread, stood another Druid of exalted rank, whose office 
was to catch the plant as it fell, lest a touch of earth might 
stain the virgin brightness of its leaves, and destroy its 
mystical power over poison and disease. The successful 
completion of the ceremony was announced by a burst of 
triumphal music; the harp-strings thrilled under the ecstatic 
fingers of the Bards ; and the loud rattle of drums strove in 
vain to drown the soaring voices of the maidens. 

While the blood of the sacrificial oxen was smoking on 
the knives of the Vates, Icilius and Lilia exchanged their 
vows of marriage in the presence of the great assembly, 
and, after receiving the benediction of the presiding priest, 
returned to the village, where a feast of unusual magnifi- 
cence was spread at the expense of Veric. The fattest 
oxen of the herds, the daintiest creams of the dairy, cakes 
of the finest flour, honey, butter, and cheese, venison, and 
game of every kind, except the hare, which the Britons did 
not eat, supplied solid entertainment ; while golden mead 
for the chiefs, and brown barley-ale for commoner drinkers, 
foamed in the cups of amber, glass, and clay, in which, 
according to their rank, the revellers drank to the happi- 
ness of the wedded pair. 

Having travelled soon afterwards in a chariot drawn by 
British horses to the villa of his friend at Rutupiae, whose 
little Flavia could not but look with something like envy at 
the bride, Icilius made arrangements for the performance 
of a Roman marriage, with all the ceremonies of Confar- 
reatio. 
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Dressed in a robe of white, whose purple fringes covered 
her little yellow shoes, and swept the ground in a far-flow- 
ing train, and wearing a saffron veil, which looked garish 
beside the natural gold of her wreathed hair, Lilia pro- 
ceeded with a band of her husband's friends to the villa, in 
which he was waiting to receive his bride. Before her in 
the dusk was carried a bridal cake of salted meal ; and her 
path was lighted by a torch of white thorn, borne aloft by 
a handsome boy. A second youth, clad like the torch- 
bearer in the toga with a purple hem, held a bronze vase, 
filled with toys and trinkets; while two others supported 
the arms of the bride, as she advanced. When she reached 
the flower-wreathed entrance of the villa, laying aside the 
distaff and spindle, which she had borne in the procession, 
she wound a woollen thread round each of the pillars that 
guarded the porch, and, taking from her breast a little ivory 
box, with the tip of her rosy finger she scooped out of it 
some fat of the very wolf Icilius had slain, and smeared 
the unguent on the doorposts, reserving, however, enough 
to perform the same ceremony, when she should reach her 
own wifely home. She was then lifted into the door by 
two married men, who had never had a second wife ; for it 
was esteemed an omen of great evil, if her foot touched the 
threshold. Icilius then came forward with a cup of water 
in one hand, and a brazier of fragrant burning wood in the 
other; and, after she had repeated, in her pretty broken 
Latin, the words of self-surrender — 

" Ubi tu Caius, ego Caia," 

she extended her hand, and touched the fire and the water 
in succession. The skin of a sheep, which had just been 
offered in sacrifice, was then spread on two chairs ; and on 
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these the bride and bridegroom sat with covered heads. 
The repetition of a prayer, and the slaying of another sheep 
in sacrifice completed the ceremony. 

The songs and jokes of the marriage-supper, sung and 
uttered, while the broken cake was passing round, had all 
a reference to the singularity of the choice that Icilius had 
made, in passing by the belles of the Roman atria, and 
selecting a wife from the wattled hut of a semi-barbarian. 
But their raillery was free from acidity or bitterness; for the 
blushing blonde had won the admiration and kindly good- 
will of all by her surpassing beauty and grace, her tender 
devotion to her dark-haired husband, and the modest frank- 
ness of her demeanour. Already Flavia and she were the 
warmest friends. 

Here the story ends. When she visited Rome a little 
later with her gallant husband, she excited many a good- 
natured smile, as she broke into silvery exclamations of 
artless surprise and delight at things, of which in her dis- 
tant birthplace she had never heard; and Icilius was obliged 
to bear a good deal of banter, couched in choice patrician 
slang, when he appeared at his old haunts among his old 
companions. But none could withstand the winning sweet- 
ness of the lovely Celt : she became a belle and favourite 
at the Imperial Court, and a cherished darling in the 
household of old Varus the senator. And afterwards, when 
Icilius was appointed to a prominent military position in 
Northern Gaul, where by Imperial interest he was per- 
mitted to reside permanently, she wore the matron's stola 
with pure dignity, presenting in her household earth's 
happiest picture — a young true and beautiful wife, with 
rosy faces clustering round her knee. 

Intermarriage between Roman officers and British ladies 
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received, a little later, a yet higher sanction, when the 
Proconsul Plautius wedded Pomponia Graecina ; and the 
Senator Pudens took to wife the Christian Claudia, who 
succeeded in winning the respect of men so different as 
witty Martial and wise St Paul. 
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N the middle of the tenth century, when 
Archbishop Dunstan was doing as he 
pleased with the puppet-kings of England, 
a one-storied house of wood, built upon a 
stone foundation, stood upon the top of an 
isolated hill in the upper valley of the 
Thames. The structure, in which dwelt a power- 
ful Saxon Earl, named Alfgar, consisted of a 
large oblong central Hall, the thick logs of whose 
walls were clamped with iron bands, and a number 
of smaller buildings, called Bowers, which, formed 
of slighter materials, leaned for support against the massive 
centre, growing out from its solid sides like stunted limbs 
from a colossal body. There was no attempt to decorate 

D 
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the exterior of the dwelling, except at the lofty doorway of 
the Hall, whose arched top was surmounted with pinnacles, 
and bore in the centre of its curve a stag's head, rudely 
caned in dark wood. Round all the buildings ran a low 
wall of heaped-up earth. To persons toiling up the flight 
of steps cut in the slippery turf and rugged stone of the 
hillside, the castle seemed little more than a rambling 
barrack of crazy log-houses, bleached grey with sun and 
rain, and wearing an appearance of discomfort and desola- 
tion all day long, until sunset washed the dull blotched 
brr/wn of its tiled roofs for some fleeting moments with a 
&»i of vermilion flame. 

Xor was the interior of the Hall, when it was silent and 
empty at noon, very attractive. The oaken rafters of the 
Lofty room, which had no ceiling, were certainly gilt after a 
barbaric fashion ; but the lustre of the gold leaf was greatly 
dimmed by the smoke, which in winter rolled constantly up 
from the burning logs in the centre of the earthen floor 
tr/vards the hole in the roof, that served the purpose of a 
chimne>'. And, although the spaces on the walls between 
tins unglazed narrow windows were hung with purple 
tapestry, whereon cunning needles with coloured wools had 
d*spicted the incidents of a boar-hunt, this wall-clothing, as 
this Saxons called their hangings, displayed so many rents, 
exposing the rough-hewn wood below, and was indeed so 
itzined and faded with rain that had beaten through the 
windows, and grease that had dripped from tallow-torches, 
a* to be rather useful for defence against wind whistling 
through the chinks of the wall, than particularly agreeable 
to the eye as an article of decoration. It had weathered 
this storms— in a very literal sense—of many winters. The 
upper end of the Hall was floored, and raised some inches 
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above the level of the ground. The benches there were 
furnished with cushions and rugs; but those nearer the 
door were of unpolished wood, and had no coverings. 
There was a general impression of emptiness and discom- 
fort about the room ; or rather there would have been, to i 
one educated in modern luxury, could such a person have 
entered Alfgar's Hall. 

Pushing aside a curtain of green cloth, which hung in a 
side-door, dividing her Bower from the Hall, a lady crossed 
the raised floor, and, stepping on the hard-baked earth, 
went out to the porch. The rays of the October sun were 
slanting on a slab of stone ; and, while she stops to study 
the shadows on this primitive dial, we may glance at the 
face and mien of Alfgar's wife — the Lady Elgitha. 

Her hair, flecked here and there with a silver thread, was 
carefully curled, although the somewhat clumsy folds of the 
silken head-rail, in which both head and neck were swathed, 
went far to hide its nut-brown luxuriance. Her face, whose 
colour admirably suited its fine aquiline contour, displayed 
the clear paleness which is so distinct from the dull yellow 
of ill-health. The high brow, quick hazel eyes, and full but 
firm-set lips betokened intellect and resolution, — with the 
latter of which was probably mixed a spice of temper. Her 
fine head was firmly planted on a figure worthy of it, — tall, 
majestic, and rounded with the ripeness of advanced matron- 
hood. Her kirtle of light blue, fitting tight to her shape 
and extending to the dainty cuffs encircling her wrists, con- 
trasted strongly with the gown of dark orange, which was 
worn loosely over it with shorter and much wider sleeves. 
Round the hem of the latter garment a fringe of silver 
embroidery ran in a broad glittering band of oak-leaves and 
acorns. And from her girdle dangled a bunch of small 
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metal instruments, among which a knife, a pair of scissors, 
bronze tweezers, a ring with things like latch-keys, and a 
case of needles were conspicuous. 

" Nearly three hours past noon," she said. "We shall 
hear Earl Alfgar's bugle in a little while. Quick, girl (this 
to a little maiden standing near the door), run and bid the 
slaves lay the board for noonmeat." 

Then the Hall, hitherto silent, broke into active life and 
bustle. The sharp tingle of a bell brought those thar&es or 
slaves, who did the domestic work, running from byre and 
stable, to a shed near the doorway. Thence some of them 
dragged a couple of long heavy boards* and others took 
tressels, which they carried into the Hall and ranged down 
the centre at fitting intervals. The boards were laid upon 
these supports ; and upon the upper end of the long table 
thus formed was spread a cloth of some washing material, 
which indicated the place of honour, where the Earl, his 
family, and his guests were to sit. Bowls of gilded bronze, 
some razor-shaped knives of steel, and platters of white 
wood scrupulously cleaned, also distinguished the aristo- 
cratic end of the board from the place, where the servants of 
every grade down to the ploughmen and stable-boys* all 
of whom were grouped together under the significant name 
of Loaf-eaters, tore their pork with greasy fingers, and 
drained earthen pots full of hot fat broth. 

While - the laying of the board " proceeded, in twos and 
threes intending diners of various kinds had been dropping 
in. Hulking labourers with sun-bleached hair coming down 
almost to their eyebrows in a straight cropped fringe, — the 
Steward, with a long stick on which he has been carefully 
cutting a notch for every bucket of threshed grain, stored in 
the granary, — a knot of men who have left their flails on 
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the threshing-floor, and in their hunger have scarcely taken 
time to wipe their perspiring polls, — some men in coats of 
chain-mail too, who have been guarding the entrance of the 
wall, although the Earl was not then at war with any of his 
neighbours, nor were the Danes ravaging the land. The 
Steward laid his notched staff carefully against the wall, just 
as the Minstrel, who had been for some days a guest at the 
castle, entered with his harp, and hung it on one of the 
wooden pegs projecting from the sides of the windows. 
This personage, who sat at the upper board and received 
marks of high distinction and golden rewards from the 
nobles whom he delighted with his songs, wore round his 
neck a silver chain, from which hung his tuning-key or 
wrest. 

In the midst of the bustle and hum of talk the mellow 
notes of a horn were heard, and a boy, running to the door, 
announced the approach of the Earl and his son, who had 
been hunting in the neighbouring beech-forest since early 
morning. 

At the sound of the distant bugle Adeleve and Wyn- 
freda, the two fair-haired girls in their teens, who had been 
bending for the last hour or two over their embroidery 
frames, engaged upon pieces of the " English work " then 
prized all over western Europe, stopped their busy needles, 
and with their mother, Lady Elgitha, went out to welcome 
their father and their brother from the chase. A spirit of 
happy harmony and domestic affection pervaded the house- 
hold of the good Earl, who long ago had made a love 
match, and had found his reward in a pleasant home and 
loving children. 

Dismounting at the foot of the ascent, Alfgar and his 
son led their horses up the steep path to the oval flat space 
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There could be no stronger contrast than that between 
the Earl and this unexpected guest As the latter, pre- 
ceded by an officious loaf-eater, approached the seat kept 
vacant for him, the Earl rose, and in his own bluff hearty 
way spoke some words of welcome, to which the stranger 
responded merely by the slightest bending of the head. 
This sullen and discourteous silence produced an unfavour- 
able impression upon the entire household, which was cer- 
tainly not lessened by a scrutiny of the stranger's appear- 
ance. His thin yellow cheek ; his furtive eyes, peering rat- 
like from deep livid sockets, overshadowed by heavy black 
brows; his lithe and slender frame suggested, — as men often 
suggest animals of the lower kind, — rather the qualities of the 
ferret and the snake than the nobler attributes of the deer- 
hound or the horse. Although evidently, from the mate- 
rial and disposal of his dress, at least a thane, if not a man 
of higher rank, he differed in one remarkable respect from 
tfye fashion of high-born Saxons at that time; for a tangled 
fringe of rusty black hair hung from his upper lip, com- 
pletely hiding his mouth, and mingling with the dark 
foam-streaked torrent of ragged beard that tumbled on his 
breast. The presence of this ipoustache indicated a resi- 
dence in foreign lands, if, indeed, the general darkness of 
his complexion did not imply a mixture in his veins of 
foreign blood, not unmingled, a physiognomist might say, 
with villany and venom. 

As he took his seat, those near him observed a remark- 
able jewel flashing on his breast, — a golden dolphin, whose 
head was formed of a single diamond as large as a filbert. 
Gems of such price and splendour were scarcely known in 
England then ; and, as it scattered its sparks of coloured 
fire from the sombre breast of the silent stranger, the 
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Saxon ladies, who were very simple and superstitious, 
watched its scintillations with awe-struck admiration, as if 
fascinated by the deadly glitter of a serpent's eye. Coup- 
ling its strange lustre with the mysterious aspect of the 
wearer, they set it down at once as the talisman of a wizard, 
and trembled as they saw it shine. 

The grand characteristics of a Saxon meal, to which 
with propriety the coarser name of feed might have been 
applied, were its abundance and the primitive simplicity 
both of its dishes and its service. 

From the open air, where chiefly the cooking was done 
in huge caldrons — boiling being the principal method of 
preparing meat for the table — the slaves brought in large 
pots full of fat broth and wooden dishes, on which, sending 
up a savoury steam, slabs of boiled bacon and salt beef 
reposed in their juicy beds of cabbage and beans. When 
these were placed about the middle of the board, the 
Steward, wielding a large carving-knife, shaped like a razor % 
cut off fat junks of meat, which he handed to the domestics 
and common folk near him. There being neither plates 
nor forks at that period, and knives being used merely for 
carving, the usual plan of dining was to hold a round cake 
of bread in one hand, and a piece of meat in the other, 
proceeding by alternate bites, da capo. One helped himself 
to vegetables by the simple process of plunging his hand 
into the dish, and conveying its cargo of cabbage into his 
extended mouth. Such was the aspect of the middle 
board. 

At the same time fingers and jaws were also in full 
action at the two extremes. The lowest theowes dined 
off wedges of cheese, and rye-bread smeared with rancid 
salt butter, and thought it a feast day, when some surfeited 
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huntsman, who could not finish his portion, flung them a 
lump of half-cold pork. Around the door always hung a 
swarm of beggars, presenting every variety of deformity 
and festering sore, on the strength of which they crawled 
in idleness from house to house. To them and to the dogs 
the half-picked bones and broken crusts went at the con- 
clusion of the meal. 

While the retainers of Earl Alfgar dined after this rough 
and ready fashion, the High-settle took noonmeat with a 
little more delicacy and form. A boiled goose formed the 
central dish there, having succeeded a fry of river-trout; 
and, when the bones of the bird were reduced to a some- 
what bare condition, with the liquid aid of divers horns 
brimming with strong Welsh ale, two slaves approached 
with long skewers, on which cutlets of fat venison had been 
impaled and roasted. Advancing first to the Earl, they 
knelt and offered him the smoking meat. Not having a 
knife at hand, he drew from its wooden sheath the dagger 
which hung at his girdle, and hacked his portion off the 
spit. It would have made no difference to the non-fastidi- 
ous noble, had the latest use of his blade been to explore 
the interior of a man. The spits were then offered by the 
kneeling attendants to the stranger, and lastly to the ladies, 
who had scarcely yet acquired that paramount place in 
society accorded to them by the later usages of chivalry. 
Beside the Earl, erect on their haunches, sat two noble 
stag-hounds — rough, grey, bright-eyed, and alert — watching 
their master, as he proceeded with his meal, and disposing 
with a single gulp of the occasional scraps which he flung 
to them, when the edge of his appetite was somewhat, 
blunted. At the conclusion of a meal, which had been 
enlivened by little conversation, for the silent stranger was 
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a kind of social iceberg in the party, the attendants brought 
basins to the high-settle, and carefully washed the greasy 
mouths and hands of those who occupied that place of 
honour. The ceorls and t/teowes y who simply wiped their 
fingers on their sheepskin skirts, or dipped them afterwards 
in the horse-trough outside, then left the Hall, while the 
loaf-eaters, carrying away the planks and tressels which had 
formed the "board," set materials for drinking upon the 
mead-bench, as poets called the high-settle. 

The Lady Elgitha, rising from her place and taking 
from the hands of a slave a gilt cup, whose sides were 
engraved with a combat between vinedressers and dragons, 
advanced to a sideboard, on which stood two cylindrical 
buckets of ashwood, hooped with brass, the one brimming 
with yellow mead, the other with purple wine. An attendant 
having filled this cup with the golden liquor, she knelt 
before her husband and presented it to him with the words, 
* I wish you health, my dearest Lord." Before lifting it to 
his lips, the Earl pressed them lovingly upon her cheek ; and 
then, rising, he pledged the stranger, to whom the cup-bearer 
with bended knee had just offered a silver beaker full of 
wine. The clinking of the two goblets together completed 
this ceremony, by which the revel of the day was begun. 

Meanwhile two soldiers, armed with spear and shield, 
stood by the mead-bench as a guard of honour; and on the 
earthen floor, at a respectful distance, the principal hunts- 
men and retainers of the household drank strong muddy 
ale, a few from conical glasses of a twisted pattern, but the 
majority from humble pitchers of wood. 

The time now came for the Minstrel to take from the 
wall his harp, which poets styled the gleewood, that he 
might tune its five strings and accompany his song. With 
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eyes upraised in thought he permitted his fingers to stray 
among the chords in an exquisite prelude, until his spirit 
kindled with the fire of song ; and then he broke into a 
warlike ballad, which depicted in rude picturesque verses, 
differing from prose only in a peculiar alliteration, the deeds 
of an ancestor of Earl Alfgar, who had laid down his life 
among the oak-trees of Kesteven in repelling an onslaught of 
the Danes. When the applause, which followed this tribute 
to the lineage of the host, had subsided, he narrated in a 
stirring chant, interspersed with brilliant fingering, the ro- 
mantic adventures of Edwin from his dream at Redwald's 
gate to his bloody death on Hatfield Chase. And then, 
in compliment to the young ladies, whose mother sat with 
them, as sometimes by a freak of nature a fair tropical 
fruit may be seen blushing in the sun between two delicate 
blossoms, he sang an artless love-song, which may thus be 
given in weaker English rhymes : — 

" I think of thee, when, rosy-lipped, 

Awakes the Morn ; 
And in every blossom on the lea, 

New joys are born : 
But fairer far 
Than ever a star, 
That decks the lea so green, 
Is the love-light in thy gentle eye, 

My heart's young Queen. 

" I dream of thee in that still hour, 

When stars are bright ; 
When spirit-voices sing to me 

The songs of Night 

Though silver clear 

The notes I hear, 
No charm have they for me, 
Save when they mingle with their strain 

Some thoughts of thee." 
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While the Minstrel was draining the cup of mead, in 
which the Earl had pledged him on the conclusion of this 
song, a domestic informed Alfgar that a party of wander- 
ing gleemen, just arrived at the gate, were craving permis- 
sion to perform in his presence. 

"Let them come in by all means," said Alfgar, heartily; 
and then, observing that his wife and daughters were pre- 
paring to retire to the Bower, in which Saxon ladies spun 
and sewed during the evening, while the revelry continued 
in the Hall, he added, addressing them, "Stay a little 
longer, and see the dancing of the dwarf. It will give you 
a good wholesome laugh." 

When the strollers entered, bowing as they came, the 
Minstrel, wrapping himself in the importance of a superior 
artist, set his harp on the floor, leaning against his knee, 
and threw himself back in his seat with the air of one 
obliged to endure for a while performances of a vulgar 
kind. Pity and patronage mingled in the expression of 
the poet's face, as, with half-shut eyes and lifted brows, he 
consoled himself with another draught of the liquid amber. 
But the Earl, throwing a jolly wink at his wife, whose 
twitching mouth expressed her amusement at the Min- 
strel's airs, entered into the performances of the gleemen 
with the greatest zest ; and, as the dancers jumped and 
capered to the music of two horns and a fitfiele, which the 
player thrummed with his fingers, as negroes play the 
banjo, he roared with riotous laughter, and passed some 
remarks upon the performance, which, though quite in 
keeping with the tone of society then, were of too coarse a 
flavour for repetition here. The dancing was followed by 
some feats of tumbling and sleight of hand, in which a 
dwarf distinguished himself, drawing several rounds of ap- 
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plause by the skill, with which he kept four knives glitter- 
ing in the air, catching them as they came to his hand for 
fully ten minutes, with never a miss. 

In such amusements the evening wore away, the stranger 
still drinking in silence amid all the noise and glee. The 
ladies had just retired to the Bower; and the domestics 
were beginning to kindle a pile of logs on the earthen floor 
of the Hall, in order that the blaze might both counteract 
the chill of the October night and fling its ruddy light upon 
the revel, when, through the wooden partition dividing the 
Bower from the Hall, came piteous cries and angry words, 
mixed with the noise of heavy thumps rapidly succeeding 
each other. 

With a few words of apology for deserting the mead- 
bench, the Earl left the Hall; and in the middle of the 
Bower, which was the principal bedroom of the house and 
served also as the private sitting-room of Elgitha, he found 
that Lady in a most undignified passion, swinging a heavy 
bunch of bruised and broken tallow-candles in her hand, 
and hurling abusive names at a poor theow, who was 
crouching in a corner with hands clasped in abject fear 
across the back of his head. It turned out that on enter- 
ing her chamber, she had found this slave asleep upon the 
floor, with his head supported by the brass-bound cyst or 
coffer, in which Earl Alfgar kept his jewels and money; and, 
when she had roused him with some words of sharp re- 
buke, bidding him lose no time in sticking lighted candles 
on the spiked branches of the candle-tret* the ale, which he 
had pilfered and partaken of rather freely, so far overcame 
him, that he muttered some rebellious words as he went 
sulkily about his work. This was not to be endured. 
Household discipline was in jeopardy; and the temper, 
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which was this fair lady's chief, perhaps her only, fault, 
blazed into sudden fury. Seizing the candles, which lay 
upon a shelf, she belaboured the unfortunate domestic so 
severely on the back and head with the fatty mass, that 
for weeks to come he shuddered at the sight of tallow * 

When Alfgar had pacified his wife, and contributed his 
share to the maintenance of discipline by pitching the 
fuddled slave, neck and heels, into the Hall, whence the 
wretch slunk, groaning, off to the congenial air of the byre, 
he returned to the drinkers in the Hall, who were growing 
noisy. Their tongues, loosened with mead and ale, ran 
chiefly on the sports of the field, loud boastful talk of 
horses, hounds, and hawks resounding through the smoky 
room ; now a roar of laughter would break from the group 
of falconers and huntsmen below the fire, as one of them 
concluded a story, whose wit was as coarse as the bean 
straw, on which, some hours later, the teller would be snor- 
ing the fumes of his ale away; and then a slight pause 
would follow the propounding of a riddle, an amusement of 
which the Saxons were very fond, and in which the Earl 
took his part as freely as the rest ; for by this time mead 
had levelled distinctions a good deal, and Alfgar>s utterance 
was not free from a suspicion of thickness. 

In truth, during these Saxon days, every one, who could 
get liquor enough, continued to drink until he was drunk ; 
and the present historian regrets to record the fact, that, if 
the Lady Elgitha had fier foible in a quick temper, of which 
we have just had an instance, her noble husband's character 

* An incident like this actually occurred. The mother of King Ethelred 
assailed her son so furiously with a bunch of candles one day, that she stunned 
him ; and he could never afterwards bear to see the things, for which she had 
invented so novel a use. 
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was deeply stained with the national vice of drunkenness ; 
although the life he lived, largely in the hunting-field, 
saved him from the physical effects, which hard drinking 
produces on the nervous mqn bred in modern cities. 

By-and-by there arose a dispute, about the precise word- 
ing of a popular song, between one of the strolling glee- 
men, who had joined the group in the lower Hall, and a 
Salter in the Earl's service, whose duty it was to oversee 
the meat-tubs and butter-jars. Hot with ale the disput- 
ants soon passed from the subject in question to the inter- 
change of personal scoff and banter, in which the gleeman, 
who squinted shockingly, certainly got the worst of the 
encounter. Stung to fury by the jeers of Alfgar's retainers, 
who sided with their fellow, the musician lost command of 
himself, and gave his tormentor a blow on the mouth, 
which knocked a front tooth nearly down his throat Splut- 
tering blood and foam, the Salter drew his knife from its 
sheath of wood, seized the rash fiddler by the throat, flung 
him to the ground, and sliced off his right ear. 

There was, of course, a general hubbub, in which the 
dogs joined with sonorous bay ; but such encounters were 
too common to do more than ruffle for a few minutes the 
tenor of the night's debauch. What in our degenerate 
days would end in the police-office and the oakum-yard, 
was hurriedly squared in Saxon times by the payment of 
a few shillings. 

The incident is worthy of our notice, however, not only 
as an illustration of Saxon society, but also because it led 
the stranger to speak the first words he uttered that night 

" Fool!" he shrieked in a rasping falsetto voice of most 
peculiar tone, as the Salter flung the bloody ear in the 
face of the poor prostrate wretch, from whom it had just 
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been shorn, " What miserable revenge that is ! Why didst 
thou not bury thy butcher-knife to the haft in his heart?" 

Starting at the unexpected sound of the stranger's 
voice, Alfgar scanned him for a few silent seconds, and 
then gravely said : 

"Nay! I am right glad it is no worse. The wiht-gild 
for a front tooth is six shillings ; for an ear twice that 
sum ; and these fines I, as Ealdorman of this shire, impose 
upon the brawlers. My slave must pay the fiddler six 
shillings, and must also, in token of sorrow for the harm 
he has done, wash and bandage the wound his hasty knife 
has given." 

And then, dropping the magisterial tone, and assum- 
ing a kind friendliness, which suited more than all other 
moods his frank and handsome face, he said to the dark 
stranger : 

" Oswine, I bid you welcome to my Hall. All night I 
have been beating my brains to find your name ; for, al- 
though I had a dim recollection of having seen your face 
before, that forest of hair which covers lip and chin is a com- 
plete disguise. But now your voice has told me who you 
are. Some years ago we heard of you from an Italian monk, 
who found his way hither ; and I fully resolved to make 
my chaplain write you in my name a letter of regret, but I 
put it off and off, although Elgitha often urged me to have 
it done. It was silly and spiteful for me to strike you in 
the face, when you sought Elgitha's hand from her father ; 
and I am heartily ashamed of my folly. I had won her 
love, and should have been content with that. But I hope 
the sweet winds of Italy and twenty years of time have 
swept away your anger. If you will take the hand and 
kiss of a repentant man, here they are ; and my wife will 

E 
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corrosive acid in his blood, he could no longer bear the 
kindly talk, and on the plea of weariness sought leave to 
lie down and sleep. 

"Sleep!" cried the hospitable Earl, glad to have an 
excuse for a deeper drink than usual. " By the big hammer 
of Thor, whom my ancestors used to worship, you shall 
sleep just where you fall ; and, when we waken thirsty in 
the ruddy dawn, we'll take to our cups again to prepare us 
for the toils of the greenwood. Ho, there ! fill both buckets 
to the brim with my strongest mead, for we need an ocean 
of drink to wash away the traces of an ancient grudge." 

There was no escape from this uproarious hospitality ; 
the cups began to circle again, this time much quicker than 
before, for the drinkers were supplied with tumblers, or glass 
vessels, which, being rounded at the base, could not stand 
upright, and must, therefore, be emptied at a draught. 
Earl Alfgar soon became riotously, then stupidly drunk; 
while Oswine, seeming to keep pace with his host, cunningly 
contrived to spill the greater part of every glass, and thus 
kept himself comparatively sober. 

At last the Earl dropped sideways on his seat in an un- 
conscious stupor. When the attendants noticed this collapse, 
and that Oswine, too, seemed to be nodding drowsily, they 
haled two mattresses stuffed with straw from an adjacent 
store-room, and, unbuckling Alfgar's sword, lifted him from 
his uneasy attitude, and laid him on this primitive bed, with 
a bolster of wool to support his head. His sword was hung 
upon the wall, where all night the iron rings of his netted 
hauberk, the cone of his helmet, and the white oval of his 
shield had been glistening in the red fire-light. Having 
paid a similar attention to Oswine, they then extinguished 
the embers of the fire, and coiled themselves in corners, or 
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stretched their limbs on benches for the night Sleep and 
silence then reigned throughout the mansion. 

An hour or more had passed, — the moon, risen high in 
heaven, was shining, pearl-grey, through the smoke-hole in 
the roof, — the tapestry, drawn across the wind-holes, was 
shaking and rustling in the midnight breeze, when the 
creak of a stealthy step sounded in the Hall. No one 
heard it but a girl in one of the common Bowers, who had 
stolen from her straw to commit a theft, and was kneeling 
by the box of a fellow-servant with a string of blue glass 
beads in her hand, when it smote upon her ear. Stricken 
into a statue with alarm, she listened with parted lips and 
knitted brows for a breathless second or two, and then 
glided noiselessly to a chink in the wooden wall. Peering 
through this crevice, she could at first distinguish nothing 
outside the oval patch of moonlight, except here and there 
a dusky heap, which marked the position of a recumbent 
sleeper. But soon she saw a black figure moving like a 
shadow across the chamber, and, as it passed the skirt of 
the moonshine on the floor, something sparkled, as if a 
silver star had shone suddenly out through the bosom of 
an ebon cloud, and been as suddenly extinguished ; there 
was then a fainter bluish gleam, shooting quickly down- 
ward ; and a sigh, so deep and laden with expiring sound 
as to be almost a groan, sent its dreadful whisper through 
the darkness. The fall of steps, quick and quiet, and 
sounds as if a wooden bolt were stealthily withdrawn from 
the door, then followed. Frozen with terror, and the cer- 
tainty of foul play, she yet dared not give the alarm, for the 
evidence of theft was in her hand, and the penalty of theft 
was then mutilation. 

When day broke, the household slaves found their 
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master lying dead, with his clothes and the mattress, on 
which he lay, all soaked with the blood that had bubbled 
from his cloven heart. The bed, on which they had laid 
Oswine in what seemed a drunken sleep, was empty, and 
the unbolted door stood half open. 

Let us draw a veil over the sacred grief of Lady Elgitha 
and her orphans. The outward garb of sorrow changes its 
colour and its shape in various ages and various lands; but 
that inward mourning, which darkens the heart of the 
widow and the fatherless, when he who filled their lives 
with light is suddenly withdrawn, is of the same old old 
fashion, all the world over, through all the centuries of time. 

A great wind roared out of the leaden sky, as they sang 
his funeral song, and the russet leaves whirled upon his 
coffin from the sighing trees, as they laid his dust in God's 
Acre. When Elgitha stole out at evening to weep upon 
the grave, where her heart lay buried, a dog crept whining 
to her side and pushed his rough head into her hand, as 
she bent her forehead on the new-dug earth. It was the 
dead Earl's favourite hound, come to share her grief. 

After the lapse of some days Edric told his mother 
that the image of his father had appeared to him in a 
dream, and that he had been solemnly enjoined by the 
spirit to bring the murderer to justice without delay. 

" Go, my son," said Elgitha, " thy father's blood is cry- 
ing from the ground, and his uneasy ghost, driven from his 
body without a solitary beat of the passing-bell to ask the 
prayers of those who heard, will walk the earth until the 
murder be avenged. Thy mother's broken heart pours 
blessings on thy head !" 
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Having ascertained that a person like Oswine had been 
seen the day after the murder riding hard toward the 
south-west, as if bent on reaching the shelter of the Cornish 
hills, Edric prepared for a journey in that direction. 

It had been the custom of the Earl and his wife, when 
visiting a neighbouring chieftain, to travel in a two-horse 
waggon> square and heavy, in which the Lady Elgitha sat 
in state with her umbrella and her gloves, articles rarely 
used, and then only by those of the highest rank; but 
such a mode of conveyance was quite unsuited to the 
long and uncertain journey, on which Edric was about to 
enter. # 

Covering his head with a cloth bonnet, and wrapping a 
warm mantle round him, the young man took his spear in 
his hand, and placing his foot, on which an officious slave 
had already buckled the spike-spur, in the iron triangle, 
which served as a stirrup, he mounted the favourite steed 
of his dead father. He was attended by two foot soldiers, 
whose conical helmets of leather, bound with metal and 
surmounted by a toothed crest, — linen tunics with a broad 
brass collar to protect the throat and upper breast, — large 
oval shields of iron-bound wood, whose white centres, sur- 
rounding a boss of steel, were themselves encompassed by 
stripes of red and blue, — leaf-shaped lances and long two- 
edged swords, sufficiently indicated the usual equipment of 
a Saxon man-at-arms. 

As the little party advanced in the early morning into 
the forest, the widow and her daughters, dressed in dark 
robes and without an ornament of any kind, watched them 
with tearful eyes from the castle gate. 

The first night of the journey was spent in the house of 
a hospitable Thane, who had been an intimate friend of the 
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dead Earl, and from whom Edric received much valuable 
advice regarding the prosecution of the pursuit. 

The perils of the way began to show themselves on the 
second day. As the travellers were crossing a wild stretch 
of heath and gorse, they saw a couple of men in ragged 
clothes watching them from behind a clump of trees, and 
heard, at the same time, the shrill ring of a signal-whistle 
from another quarter of the waste. But the robbers, for 
such these were, made no attack, being daunted probably 
by the martial appearance of the little band. About dusk 
on the same day a fierce storm of rain and wind came on ; 
and in the sudden darkness that fell, while they were still 
in the rhiddle of the- moor, they wandered from the path 
and became entangled in a morass, in whose deep mud one 
of the soldiers sank to the waist. Dragging him out with 
difficulty, they struggled blindly on for some hours, and 
were almost exhausted with fatigue, when the dim watery 
rays of the moon, shining fitfully through scudding rack, 
revealed to them the walls of a ruined Roman villa, in 
which they found a comfortless shelter. Such was gene- 
rally the cold-harbour of old Saxon times, resembling the 
Eastern caravansera in supplying shelter only, as distin- 
guished from the guest-fwuse, which, found in towns or at 
least near the high roads, furnished lodging, food, and espe- 
cially drink. 

It was well that the kindness of their last night's host 
had provided them with a bag of bread and cold venison. 
Choosing an angle of the walls, sheltered from the wind 
and tolerably dry, they made what cheer they could in 
dripping clothes and without a fire. Edric did not neglect 
to fortify his attendants with a moderate draught of strong 
mead from a small earthen jar he carried. 
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Thus slowly, and not without risks of various kinds, the 
journey proceeded, until the travellers found themselves 
descending the southern slope of the Mendip Hills towards 
Glastonbury. Here they overtook a company of merchants, 
who were travelling together for safety. Three strong 
horses bore not only the goods, in which the richer mer- 
chants dealt, but also their bags of coin, their balances, and 
strong ashwood poles, round which were wrapped tents for 
the nightly encampment. But the majority of the band, 
resembling rather the peddler than the merchant, carried 
their stock of goods in packs upon their own broad backs. 

Learning that these were going to the autumn fair at 
Glastonbury, to which all the country people of the sur- 
rounding districts were in the habit of flocking, Edric 
joined himself to their company, rightly judging that in a 
crowd assembled from various places he had the best chance 
of hearing something about the man, whose steps he was en- 
gaged in tracking. The merchants gladly received so impor- 
tant an accession to their strength ; and together the travellers 
crossed the surrounding marshes and ascended the hill, on 
whose flattish top the wooden houses of Glastonbury town 
clung to the rough stone structure of its famous Abbey. 

In order to conceal his rank and the purpose of his 
journey, lest his prey might be at hand and escape him, 
Edric lodged with his men at a guest-house, instead of seek- 
ing the hospitality of the Abbot, as would have befitted his 
own station and the great repute of the monastery. And 
next day he mingled freely among the farmers and la- 
bourers, who had stolen a day from goad and flail to tran- 
sact the business and enjoy the amusements of the fair. 

Apart from the pens, where graziers kept their sheep, 
pigs, and kine shut up for sale or barter, the merchants had 
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their tempting wares displayed on temporary tables of 
rough wood. Combs of ivory and copper, — ribands of 
coloured silk, the gaudier the better, — bales of strong woven 
woollens, — strings of glass beads, and trinkets of brass and 
paste, — allured louts and lasses to spend some silver far- 
things on their sweethearts or themselves. Some fairing or 
other could be purchased even for a copper styca, which was 
worth only one-third of a farthing. Ready to the hand of 
each merchant were the scales, in which money was weighed. 
When a bargain of any magnitude was to be struck, both 
buyer and seller adjourned to the place, where sat a pre- 
siding mass-priest from the Abbey; and the transaction 
was concluded in the presence of this eminent witness, who 
represented either the sheriff of the shire, or the lord of the 
manor. . 

As Edric was wandering through this scene, with but 
slight enjoyment of its riotous and many-coloured life, for 
the dark shadow of his father's death and the mission on 
which himself was bound engrossed his thoughts, he ap- 
proached a group of noisy rustics, clustered round a tub of 
ale, whose muddy contents a cunning speculator was vend- 
ing at five times the original cost. As he passed, he heard 
the noisiest of the lot, who seemed, from the patience with 
which they received his thumps and execrations, to be 
treating the rest, cry out; — 

"A horn, boys, to the black-bearded fellow up at the 
Abbey there ! Never in my life, since I first drove pigs into 
an oak-forest, saw I so many silver pennies at once, as he 
pulled out of his pouch, when I left him, weak and shaking, 
at the Abbey gate. There must have been a whole mark's 
worth of the white shiners ; but we '11 melt them into brown 
ale, my boys! Hollo, old Barreltap, dip in the horns again." 
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Stepping quietly up behind this brawler, Edric touched 
him on the shoulder and whispered, — 

" I'll give you as many more pennies, if you step aside 
with me, and tell me all you know about Blackbeard." 

Turning with a stupid stare, for the address was sudden, 
and ale had somewhat confused his brain, the man, who 
wore the rough leather jerkin of his grade, got up and 
followed Edric through the crowd into a quiet place; and 
then the young nobleman, first giving him a handful of 
silver, extracted from him a rambling account of having 
met a man with a black beard and a yellow face, so ill 
with an ague-fit as to be scarcely able to sit his horse, and 
of having guided him to the Abbey of Glastonbury, some 
days ago. Certain answers of the man convinced Edric 
that this was Oswine, and that his search was over. He 
was right. The murderer, for none but him had struck 
the coward blow, unable, owing to this sudden return of 
an old illness he had caught in the Italian marshes, to con- 
tinue his flight to the mountains, had been forced to take 
sanctuary in the Abbey of Glastonbury. 

There was no time to lose. Oswine was certainly at 
present under shelter of the sacred roof; but he had nearly 
recovered from the ague-fit, as the swineherd had learned 
that morning from a groom. He might set out at any 
minute. In fact nothing but the dread of exciting suspicion 
by departing while the dregs of the attack remained, had 
prevented him from riding off that morning. 

Advancing to the low-browed rounded arch of the 
Abbey gate Edric blew his horn ; and at the signal a fat 
and rosy monk, in brown serge, with beads hanging at 
his girdle, came to the grated entrance to ask what the 
stranger wanted. Edric in reply demanded to see the 
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Abbot. This dignitary, being then engaged in an after- 
dinner game at toefl (a curious mixture of chess and dice) 
with a favourite chaplain, had given strict orders that 
he was not to be disturbed ; but Edric described his busi- 
ness as being of such extreme urgency, and seconded this 
statement with a bribe so tempting — even a byzant of 
foreign gold — that the gatekeeper admitted him after a 
short parley, and confided him to the guidance of a young 
acolyth or taper-holder, who had just left the foundry for 
casting bells, and was then engaged at one of the cisterns 
in the courtyard in washing the marks of his grimy toil 
from hands and face. Archbishop Dunstan's present of a 
bell to the Abbey, and his own love for this metallic toil 
had brought the art into fashion at Glastonbury, although 
the place had not yet been crowned with that remarkable 
angular tower, which a century or two later sent torrents of 
sweet sonorous music ringing and thrilling from the balus- 
traded windows of its belfry. 

As Edric and his guide passed along the corridors to 
the private chamber of the Abbot, they met several monks, 
pacing slowly book in hand, whose devotions, however, 
were not too deep to prevent them from casting curious 
glances at the visitor. And through more than one half- 
open door the young Saxon caught glimpses, which indi- 
cated the various kinds of in-door occupations adopted by 
the monks in the hours not given to religious exercises. 
In one cell there was a youthful Reader, with cheek as yet 
unwithered, carving a crucifix from the tusk of the walrus, 
and, in spite of the supposed sacredness of his task, whist- 
ling softly to himself as his work progressed. The Scrip- 
tprium was as yet in its infancy; but there were a few 
brethren, whom the example of their former Abbot Duns- 
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tan had rendered skilful enough to copy missals on vellum 
with reed pens and lamp-black, painting the initials and 
:he borders in designs of cinnabar and gold. And in pass- 
ing the door of the refectory Edric caught a glimpse of the 
fattest brother in the place, atoning for a period of fasting 
just concluded, by devotion to what had been a venison 
pasty but was now a chaos of ruined crust. Parallel foam- 
rings on the interior of a flagon, now scarcely inch-deep 
with October ale, marked its periods of subsidence, similar 
to those of the vanished lakes familiar to geologists. 

The Abbot, a man of advanced years and venerable 
presence, was sitting in a small room, hung with tapestry 
representing scenes in the history of Joseph. The furni- 
ture, consisting of a round table and some chairs, on which 
thick blue rugs were spread, was of solid oak, dark and 
carved. From a narrow painted window, the present of 
some deacons, who excelled in staining glass, rays of green 
and violet light fell upon the square stones and wooden 
carvings, with which tocft was usually played. 

The slight cloud, which had crossed the Abbot's brow 
at first, when interrupted in his game, passed away, when 
lul ric frankly began to explain the object of his visit, 
ami gave place to a shade of deep concern, when the son 
told the story of his father's murder, and announced his 
belief that the murderer had taken harbour within the walls 
o\ the Abbey. For the Abbot had known Alfgar well, 
ami to know the dead Karl was to love him like a friend. 

M No violence can be offered to this Oswine under our 
*acivd roof," he said ; " but you shall see him face to face, 
ami charge him with the crime. If he be guilty, his cheeks 
will surely tell the tale of conscience." 

Kinging a handbell as he spoke, the Abbot desired the 
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novice in waiting to summon Oswine to his presence. As 
the dark-visaged culprit entered the chamber, in obedience 
to the behest of his host, he gave a slight start on behold- 
ing Edric, for whose appearance he was totally unprepared ; 
but, recovering his self-control in an instant, he composed 
his face to a hard unconcern, which made it like a hideous 
mask of yellow wax. The first impulse of the gallant fiery 
young Edric was to rush forward, even in the presence of 
the Abbot, and smite the slayer of his father down ; but 
the calm stern voice of the hierarch recalled him to a sense 
of the necessity of proceeding to seek vengeance in accord- 
ance with the Saxon laws. 

Boldly and bluntly Oswine denied the charge of murder, 
ascribing his sudden and secret departure to the mere whim 
of a wanderer, eager for change ; and loudly he demanded 
an opportunity of proving his innocence by the process 
known as compurgation, or an oath sworn by respectable 
witnesses to his character. During his short stay in the 
Abbey he had discovered in the mass-priest, who had at- 
tended his sick-bed in the capacity of leech, an old Italian 
comrade, whom he had once served in many secret trans- 
actions, and to whom he thought he might trust in this 
emergency. In fact, when visited with fears of death, he 
had already disclosed to this priest, under the seal of the 
confessional, the circumstances of the murder and the 
flight; and, growing better, he had entreated this old 
associate's aid in escaping from the consequences of his 
crime. It had been freely promised, and hence his bold 
demand. 

The Abbot, who possessed the authority of a magistrate, 
appointed the fourth day from that time for the trial of the 
case by compurgation. Osw T ine awaited the event confi- 
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dently, for he knew that his monkish friend was successfully 
engaged in collecting a number of men, who would take ai*^ 
oath the cunning churchman bade them swear. Edric took 
advantage of the interval to send his two attendants home 
with tidings of what had happened. 

The meadow, where the trial was to proceed in the open 
air, lay a short distance beyond the outskirts of the town. 
Thither on the morning of the fourth day flocked all the 
inhabitants of Glastonbury, and many denizens of the sur- 
rounding villages and farms. The Abbot and his principal 
mass-priests sat with the reeves of the neighbouring hun- ' 
dreds to constitute a court, before which the oath was to be 
taken. A box of saints' bones and other relics, having, of 
course, some chips of the true Cross among them, had been 
reverentially borne from the Chapel of the Abbey in order 
to give a sacred sanction to the proceedings of the day; 
and, as this lay with its lid off in the gaze of all the multi- 
tude, Oswine knelt down before the Abbot's chair, dressed 
in a dark suit and with his curious jewel shining on his 
breast, and laying one hand on the brown decaying bones, 
and stretching the other towards the sky, uttered in his 
shrill cracked voice the formula of the required oath. 

" By the Lord, I am guiltless both in deed and counsel 
of the charge, of which Edric accuses me." 

Then eleven men, most of whom were attired in 
monkish garb, but a sprinkling of whom wore the dress of 
Thanes, headed by Sigwulf, Oswine's new-found friend, sank 
into a similar attitude, and in clear sonorous tones, sounding 
like one voice (to the credit of their drill-master), pronounced 
the oath of confirmation. 

"By the Lord, the oath is clear and unperjured, which 
Oswine hath sworn." 
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At this juncture two men on horseback, behind one of 
whom sat a woman on a pillion, were observed galloping at 
full speed towards the crowd. On their nearer approach 
Edric recognised his attendants, and to his astonishment 
beheld in the woman, not a mother or a sister come to 
cheer and advise him, but a common drudge of the domestic 
kitchen. It was the thieving girl, who had heard the 
murderer's step, and had looked through the chink into the 
Hall. After the departure of Edric she had confessed all 
to her mistress, and had received a promise of pardon for 
her own sin, on condition of going at once to give evidence 
at the trial. 

She was a plump and comely wench, smitten sorely 
with a love of dress and decoration. And now, standing on 
the grass in presence of the Court, her cheeks daubed with 
pilferings from her young mistresses' rouge-pot, and a string 
of amber beads round her thick-set neck, she told the story 
of that dreadful night in her uncouth country Saxon. 
When she came to talk of the sparkling light she had 
suddenly beheld, Oswine, obeying an impulse he could not 
resist, made a quick turn to catch her words more distinctly. 
The diamond on his breast blazed brightly out in the 
autumn sunlight, and its flash caught every eye. The girl, 
pointing to him, cried eagerly, — 

"That's the way it shone; just like the big glass bead in 
that Blackmuzzle's brooch. I'm sure he is the man that 
killed the Earl." 

This unexpected confirmation of the wench's story 
damaged Oswine's case exceedingly, although her evidence 
failed to bring the crime directly home to him. Indeed the 
evidence of such a person, one of the lowest rank, who had 
confessedly been engaged at the time of the murder in the 
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commission of another crime, would, in most instances, have 
had but little weight But her story served to shake and 
cast suspicion on the oath of the compurgators. And, 
when Edric demanded that the Ordeal should be resorted 
to, as a direct appeal to the justice of Heaven, the Court, 
after a short consultation, decided on granting the demand, 
since in theur opinion the oath of the eleven had not sufficed 
to clear Oswine from the load of so great an accusation. 

A burst of applause from the assembled crowd expressed 
both their sympathy with Edfic, and their delight at being 
afforded another public spectacle to break the monotony of 
that idle autumnal season, when harvest was over and a 
lull in farming operations prevailed. 

The various kinds of Ordeal coming then under discus- 
sion, the minor methods — such as the Ordeal of the Cross, 
which decided guilt or innocence by causing the accused to 
make his choice blindfold between two bits of wood, the 
one engraven with a cross, and the other unmarked, or the 
Ordeal called corsned, which consisted in giving a person a 
piece of consecrated bread to eat, under the idea that it would 
stick in a guilty throat — were dismissed as unfit to decide 
a great murder case ; and the accused was permitted to 
choose between plunging his bare arm into boiling water 
and carrying a bar of red-hot iron in his naked hand. He 
made choice of the latter ; and the following day was ap- 
pointed for the ceremony. 

" I'm a lost man, unless you can devise some further 
means of helping me," whispered Oswine, with pale lips, to 
Sigwulf, turning to leave the field. And, as he spoke, his 
face grew dusky-green with fear, and his knees shook be- 
neath him* 

w We shall be suspected, if you tremble so, and we 
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stand talking here," said the monk in a low hurried tone. 
"Meet me in the garden at dusk, and I promise you all 
will yet be well." 

When darkness began to fall, the thin form of Oswine, 
muffled in a cloak, stole through an unfrequented cloister 
into the garden, where the leek among plants and the apple 
among fruits were wont to reign supreme. The dark decay 
of coming winter had begun to show itself in bed and 
border. The blossoms of the summer — roses, lilies, daffo- 
dils, peonies, and poppies — had long ago shed their coloured 
petals on the earth. Here and there a late-flowering mari- 
gold shone like an expiring lamp. The fruits too — pear, 
cherry, peach, plum, and chestnut — had all been gathered 
in their seasons ; and the roots of the thick-planted apple- 
trees, on whose naked boughs the winter-fruit, left to ripen, 
was undistinguishable in the gloom, were wrapped warm 
with beds of soft decaying leaves. As Oswine glided cau- 
tiously along a side-path, fearful lest the crackle of his step 
might attract notice, he heard a postern-gate open softly, 
and a figure, which he soon recognised as that of Sigwulf, 
issued from its dark aperture. 

" Come up to my cell," said the monk. " This door leads to 
it; and all is quiet, for my neighbours have gone to vespers." 

Ascending a stair of stone, which wound spirally through 
the massive wall, they soon reached a small bare room, in 
which there seemed to be nothing but a truckle-bed with a 
coarse rug upon it, a wooden seat, and against the wall a 
large crucifix of black oak. A stiff wick, daubed with fat 
and stuck upon a rounded stick, diffused a dim light through 
the cell. 

Seating himself upon the bed and pointing Oswine to 
the stool, Sigwulf began, — 

F 
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"We must waste little time in talking. As Fortune 
wills it, I can save you to-morrow too ; and I am very glad 
to have it in my power to repay in this way the services 
you rendered me beyond the sea and the mountains/' 

Thus speaking, he rose, and stepping to the wall, where 
the crucifix hung, gaunt and dark, he touched a slight pro- 
jection like a rusty nail-head. At once a panel started 
back, disclosing a recess a couple of feet square, and lined 
with bottles, jars, and leathern packets, inscribed with 
foreign names. Taking a. .phial from a corner of this 
recess, he held it close to the light, and then handed it to 
Oswine. 

" When you leave your bed to-morrow morning, some 
hours before the time fixed for the Ordeal, wash your 
hands and arms well with the contents of this phial, and 
then pour what remains into the bottle again, for it is too 
precious to be lost. It is of such a nature as to counteract 
the severest heat ; and, if you carried the scorching bar a 
furlong, there would not be a blister on your skin, nor would 
you have felt any sensation beyond a pleasant warmth. 
But take care that you touch nothing hot or liquid, until 
the Ordeal be over." 

"How shall I ever repay you?" cried Oswine, as he 
eagerly hid the precious flask in the breast of his inner 
tunic. 

" In the meantime by breathing no word of my secret 
store to any mortal ear," said Sigwulf. " Wiser than you 
seem to have been, I improved my time in Italy by study- 
ing the nature of liquids and drugs ; and I can tell you I 
have found the killing ones far more useful than those that 
cure. No man hates me and lives. I could poison the 
whole brotherhood here and empty the Abbey in a day, if 
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I chose to pour a cup of that brown liquid into the ale- 
barrel. A monk, who presumed to sneer at my medical 
pretensions, died last week of a strange disease. No one 
could explain, why for months he continued to lose flesh 
and colour, until nothing was left to put in his coffin but a 
parchment bag of bones. But hidden in yonder hole there 
is a little flask, whose clear and tasteless contents could tell 
you how he died. The Abbot has specially assigned to me 
this cell, with a staircase leading to the garden, that I may 
have every convenience for gathering the simples, which I 
need in treating the surfeits and apoplexies of my brethren. 
But the silly old man little dreams that, sown by myself 
from a packet of foreign seeds, there grows in the garden a 
herb, of which some day I may make a broth for him. 
And it shall be so good, that he will never desire to taste 
anything else thenceforward. Why, my good Oswine, I 
could have taken off your friend Alfgar with a pinch of 
powder in his mead, which to my mind is a much neater 
and more artistic way of removing a foe than the clumsy 
trick of making a bloody hole in his breast with a dagger." 

After expressing his fervent regret that he had not met 
with Sigwulf a few days earlier, and repeating his thanks 
for the welcome flask, Oswine descended to the garden, and 
regained his chamber, to all appearance unnoticed. 

Three days of prayer and fasting usually preceded the 
Ordeal; but in the present instance this part of the cere- 
monial was omitted. About nine in the morning of the 
following day the accuser and the accused proceeded to the 
chapel, and, kneeling before the high altar, which was loaded 
with jewelled vases and candelabra of crusted gold, received 
the consecrated wafer from the hands of the Abbot. Pre- 
parations for the Ordeal had been making since early 
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morning. In a pillared recess a huge fire of dry logs had 
been kindled on the stone floor; and deep in the red crater 
of its interior a cylinder of iron, more than an inch in 
diameter and more than a foot in length, glowed with 
dazzling heat. When the sacramental service was con- 
cluded, the Abbot and his attendant priests of every grade 
— mass-priests, deacons, sub-deacons, acolyths, lectors, and 
ostiaries — the chief of whom wore vestments embroidered 
heavily with gold and silver, walked in solemn procession to 
the centre of the Church, where a pedestal of stone rose to 
the height of three feet Ranging Edric's witnesses, of 
whom twelve sufficed, although in the Abbey and the town 
he could easily have secured ten times as many, in such a 
position that they could see every motion of Oswine the 
accused, the venerable Abbot offered up a short prayer to 
the effect that God might be pleased to let the innocent go 
scatheless, but bring the guilty to immediate justice. The 
signal was then given, upon which a monk, well used to 
furnace-toil, who had been waiting tongs in hand, lifted the 
glowing metal from its fiery bed, and placed it, sheathed in 
livid flame, upon the stone slab of the low pillar. Turning 
up his right sleeve to keep his dress from catching fire, 
Oswine stepped confidently forward, grasped the iron in his 
naked hand, held it out at arm's length, walked slowly and 
steadily nine paces from the pillar, and then flung it 
violently on the pavement Scarlet flakes of metal, struck 
from the mass by its collision with the stones, splashed in 
a fiery shower among the crowd, burning holes in monkish 
gowns, and in a few instances, where they struck face or 
hanc^, scorching onlookers to the bone. A priest, then 
coming forward with a linen cloth, carefully wrapped up 
the hand, with which Oswine had held the bar ; a string 
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was tied round the bandage; and melting wax, dropped 
upon the hard-pulled knots, was impressed with a golden 
signet, drawn from the finger of the Abbot himself. 

During the progress of this ceremony many a curious 
glance had been cast at Oswine by the wondering crowd, 
for his cheek had never for an instant lost its natural hue, 
and no quiver of nerve or muscle had betrayed the pain he 
must have suffered, if, as all supposed, his hand had been 
charring to a cindered stump. 

Three days afterwards, in the presence of the Abbot 
and all the witnesses, the seals were broken and the ban- 
dage removed. And there was Oswine's hand, not a pretty 
one at any time to be sure, but whole, sound, and unscarred, 
as it had ever been ! The trick had been eminently suc- 
cessful, and the Ordeal was passed. 

But Edric was far from being satisfied; and the Abbot 
from the first had scented mischief. Having received in- 
formation from a spy, whom he had desired to watch every 
movement Oswine made, of the meeting in the garden and 
the visit to Sigwulfs cell, he had watched both Oswine and 
the leech narrowly, and had intercepted several meaning 
looks, and noticed more than one suspicious signal. He 
had also seen Oswine upon the conclusion of the Ordeal 
pass something with quick and stealthy hand to Sigwulf, 
while the latter pretended to be busily engaged in binding 
up the burned hand. And, when he taxed the leech 
suddenly with conspiring to defeat justice, he had seen a 
confusion, which even the craft of the chemist could not 
hide, and which deepened his -suspicions of collusion and 
foul play. 

Accordingly, when Edric proclaimed his intention of 
appealing to the Witenagemot, the Abbot applauded his 
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resolve, and gave it the full sanction of his magisterial autho- 
rity, so that Oswine, although he protested loudly and 
bitterly against the injustice of a third trial, had no resource 
left at last but to yield. 

At this time two great questions were convulsing 
the minds of the English people. The one regarded the 
right of priests to enter into wedlock ; the other arose 
from the mad way, in which the King was conferring the 
richest lands in his realm upon the monks. Archbishop 
Dunstan, who really ruled England at this crisis, although 
Edward the Martyr wore a nominal crown, sided, as was 
natural, with his Church and his Order. For monkery he 
had in early life strangled his love for a beautiful girl. 
Dominated by its ambitions, he had dug a cell beside the 
basement of Winchester Cathedral and had shouted prayers, 
as he swung the midnight sledge, to the intense terror of his 
neighbours, listening awestruck to what they regarded as a 
combat between Satan and the Saint. Through all his life 
his grand idea, to which all other thoughts were made to 
bend, was the consolidation of the monastic system. And 
now, in the prime of his power, he headed the Benedictine 
Order in their struggle with the patriotic party, who favoured 
clerical marriages and condemned the lavish alienation of 
landed property. 

Dunstan had lately gained a decided victory over his 
opponents at the Synod of Winchester by stopping sud- 
denly in the middle of his harangue, and appealing with 
impassioned gesture to a great crucifix, which hung from 
the wall. A voice, issuing from the carven image (it matters 
not whether it was managed by ventriloquism or by some 
vocal machinery hidden in the wood) had spoken loudly in 
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favour of his views, and the miracle had paralysed all oppo- 
sition. 

Now, revolving a yet greater stroke of monkish craft, 
he had summoned a Gemot or Assembly of the Witan to 
meet at the little Roman town of Calne, lying in Wessex 
on a brook that rippled over chalky boulders to the Avon. 

The Witenagemot, to which Edric had appealed for a 
final decision regarding his father's murder, was the Supreme 
Court in Saxon England. Three times a year — at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide — the Earls and Bishops, with 
many of the leading Abbots and Thanes, assembled in 
some central place, named by the King or his Regent, and 
there transacted the public affairs of the realm, making 
peace or declaring war, deciding the amount of taxes, 
passing and repealing laws, and appointing prelates to 
vacant sees. It also rested with this august assembly to 
elect a King from among the royal family; and, if need 
were, to dethrone a weakling or a villain, who had dis- 
graced their choice. The ceorls or yeomen were not for- 
gotten in the organization of the Gemot; but they were 
represented merely by the local farmers, and simply stood 
by to listen, speaking, if they spoke at all, in the humblest 
capacity as complainants regarding certain grievances in 
the neighbourhood. 

The meeting of the Witan, appointed to be held at 
Calne during the Christmas week of 978, was of more than 
common interest and importance. The great marriage- 
question was to be discussed again more fully than ever; 
and the hopes of the national party were high, for they had 
secured as their champion Beornhelm, a red-haired Bishop 
from Scotland, whose logic could penetrate any sophism, 
and whose bright endless flow of eloquence scarcely any 
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opponent could withstand. Accordingly the average attend- 
ance of a hundred or so, which made up an ordinary meet- 
ing of the Witan, was nearly trebled by the array of nobles 
and clergy, who came flocking with their servants and 
retainers to the little Roman town. 

It was to many a toilsome and perilous journey; for the 
snow, which fell earlier and far more heavily in Saxon 
Kngland than it does on our drained and cultivated soil, 
often breaking great trees by its weight and swallowing 
tall houses in its sweeping drifts, had lain for some weeks 
upon the ground Yet all dangers were braved in the ex- 
citement of the great political crisis. And, when the 
journey was over, there was yet more to suffer; for the 
buildings of the town could not accommodate a third of 
those that came ; and the minor members, with the host of 
guards and servants that followed the chiefs, were obliged 
to huddle in tents and cabins of very inferior construction 
and no comfort whatever. 

Kdrie's appeal was taken up at once by the Witan, 
among whom Alfgar had been a popular and leading man; 
and, being referred for decision to a committee, was brought 
to a speedy conclusion. Oswinc, found guilty upon the cir- 
cumstantial evidence already detailed, was condemned to 
pay to the family of the murdered Earl were-gild to the 
amount of one hundred pounds of silver, weighed by the 
standard of Cologne. 

Dunstun sat as president of this committee, which met 
for his convenience in a chamber of his own lodging in 
the house of the Hundred-reeve of Calne. Although the 
mitre and the erozier were laid aside, as heavy and incon- 
venient, he still wore the gilt buskins and embroidered pall, 
which indicated his sacerdotal rank. During the whole 
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time of sitting he watched Oswine with cunning scrutiny. 
The experience of his public life had trained his eye ; and 
he was a quick and capital judge of a villain. He saw at 
once that Oswine was a reptile of the worst kind ; and it so 
happened that he wanted the aid of such a one in this crisis 
of affairs. Noticing, when the sentence was pronounced, a 
shade of resolve passing over Oswine's dark face, which 
seemed to indicate something desperate — if not suicide, at 
least immediate flight — he judged it right to take prompt 
means to secure his services. 

Before the chamber was cleared, Oswine received a 
whispered hint to linger behind the rest ; and, when all 
had gone, Dunstan took him into a sleeping Bower, for the 
purpose of unfolding a scheme, which had been ripening in 
his wicked brain for weeks. 

This powerful churchman was then beginning to break 
down, although it took ten years longer utterly to reduce 
his massive frame. Streaks of grey had silvered his full 
beard ; and the light of that eye, whose magnetic glances 
had subdued a virgin-heart he would not keep, had faded 
with toil and time. The deliriums and macerations of the 
youth, during which he won his sainthood, and the stormy 
struggles of a manhood crowned with despotic power, had 
written wrinkles on his handsome face, which were wont to 
deepen into furrows, as he plotted some dark and deadly 
stratagem against his foes. 

Turning sharply round upon Oswine, when they had 
reached the seclusion of the Bower, he said, abruptly, with 
a dagger-glance of his eye, now bright enough, — 

" Can you pay this were-gild?" 

"No," said Oswine; " toefl at home and tessera abroad 
have' melted every byzant in my purse." 
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" I thought so," said the Archbishop; "then you will not 
scruple, I suppose, to do something safe and easy, by which 
you can earn this were-gild twice over — a thing, mind, 
which you cannot do, if you have any conscience." 

" I have no conscience," replied Oswine ; " I lost any 
fragment I ever possessed in Rome. What is it you wish 
me to do?" 

" Then you are just the very man I want," said Dun- 
stan ; and proceeded to detail his plan. 

"There is to be a great meeting on the day after to- 
morrow in the Town-hall here, at which Beornhelm and I 
are to discuss at length the great national questions. We 
assemble in the upper room ; and I shall take care that my 
friends occupy one end of the apartment during the debate. 
You must saw the joists below tJie flooring of tlie other etid, 
Iialf-way through; so that in the height of the discussion 
all my enemies may fall through the broken floor; and at 
one bold stroke I shall be free." 

" Now, remember," said the old prelate, clenching his 
lips into a hard line and knitting his brows till the rugged 
furrows wellnigh closed, " I have chosen you as my instru- 
ment, because I know you to be a man devoid of con- 
science and of pity ; but you dare not play me false. I 
have in this place means of sending you to your grave in 
an hour, and I shall take care to have you strictly watched. 
Do^as I ask to-morrow, and go from Calne free and rich — 
betray my plan, and you shall hang on the top of the nearest 
chalk-cliff to feed ravens 'as black and greedy as yourself." 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Oswine agreed to 
do all that the Archbishop required. 

The Town-hall of Calne, in which the Tithing and 
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Hundred Courts were usually held, was a two-storied 
building of tolerable size, erected after the Saxon fashion 
upon a broad low foundation-wall of stone. Thick wooden 
planks formed the walls ; and the roof, which sloped at a 
very obtuse angle, was covered with a deep thatching of 
straw. A stair, which we should rather call a ladder, led 
to the upper floor. In fact, the whole edifice resembled a 
modern stable of an inferior kind, the hayloft representing 
the solarium or upper room, in which the Witan were to 
assemble on the great day of discussion. The building, 
standing by itself at the upper end of the straggling street, 
which chiefly formed the town, was of an aspect so gaunt 
and comfortless as to attract few loungers to its vicinity. 

Next morning, before the moon had ceased to shine 
upon the frozen snow, Oswine stole with a saw and a light 
ladder to the lower story of the Hall, and, pushing his 
way into the bare and chilly chamber, which was seldom 
used, fastened the door upon the inside. He had brought 
with him some food and ale, for he had a full day's work 
before him ; and, even if his task should happen to be done 
before dusk, he would not be able to leave the Hall till 
then, lest suspicion might be roused. For this reason, too, 
he was obliged to work by daylight, since the gleam of a 
candle would have been sure to attract notice, had he ven- 
tured to undertake the sawing by night. 

There was no ceiling in his way, for the architecture of 
the Hall was very rough and simple. A set of thick 
parallel joists, about fifteen feet above the ground, ran 
across the breadth of the building; and on these the boards 
above were nailed. 

All day he worked with cautious slowness, fearful lest 
the noise of the muffled sawing might attract the sharp 
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ear of some passer-by. And, when the sounds of footsteps 
or voices approached, he stopped and held even his breath 
until they had died away. At one time the conversation 
of two men, standing near the Hall, lasted so long that he 
slipped noiselessly from his perch and lay flat upon the 
earthen floor, lest they might think of looking through one 
of the four narrow unglazed slits, which, serving as win- 
dows, admitted a faint cheerless light to the interior. But 
they turned out to be only scullions, discussing the dishes 
of the Archbishop's dinner and speculating on their chances 
of reversion : the danger and the fear disappeared together. 

An hour before twilight every joist under that end of 
the upper chamber, which lay next the door, was cut half- 
way through, and one beam next the wall was all but 
severed by the saw. Oswine calculated that, standing on a 
safe ledge by the wall, he could at any moment break this 
with a downward crush of his foot, and the rest following 
would precipitate all Dunstan's foes into the chamber be- 
neath. 

And then occurred an incident, which in modern days 
would be accounted for by indigestion or optical illusion, 
but which really admits of no more lucid explanation than 
does the " air-drawn dagger" that marshalled Macbeth to 
the chamber of the sleeping King. 

As Oswine was turning to go, his arrangements for the 
tragedy being all complete, he felt a rush of chilly wind 
passing by, as mariners on moonless nights feel an iceberg's 
breath before they discern its mass blotting the black sea. 
At once frozen and forced by a spell he could not under- 
stand, lie looked over his shoulder towards the earthen 
floor beneath the divided beams; and there, distinct and 
life-like, with white and marble face, dressed as he had 
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been on the night of the murder, stood the figure of Earl 
Alfgar. His right hand, which at first was raised and 
pointing to the floor above, sank down to touch his breast ; 
and then crimson drops, like blood, went pouring on his 
hand and raining to the ground. For some seconds the 
spectre stood thus with a dark frown on its countenance, 
from which the murderer could not move his burning eye- 
balls. The outlines then grew blurred and misty; and when 
Oswine, released suddenly from the frost of fear, rushed 
towards the place where it had seemed to stand, there was 
nothing there, — no figure in the darkening chamber, nor 
any drops upon the ground. 

As he crept out of the half-opened door, the orange 
flame of a frosty sunset was dying in the west; and the 
indigo shadows of the dusk were infolding the broad stretch 
of whitened valley, through which the black brook ran in 
snaky windings. Unwonted fear was shivering in his veins ; 
even the crisp crackle of the sparkling snow jarred upon 
his shaken nerves, as he went quickly to his lodging in the 
house occupied by Dunstan, oppressed with a sensation of 
coming evil, such as he had never felt before. 

The next morning was bright frost. The sky seemed 
an arch of sapphire; the earth tinkled under the foot with 
metallic sound ; the air brought red to the cheek and light 
to the eye, as if every breath had been a draught of rich 
wine. 

After the morning meal was over, — the last to many an 
Earl and Abbot there, — the rival parties began to flock to 
the scene of conflict, their enmity being marked even in the 
street, as they approached the Hall in two streams that 
never mixed until they had reached the ladder of ascent. 
There was no want of brilliant and varied colouring in the 
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middle of the room, and shouted at the highest pitch of a 
voice that was never weak, — 

"You try to conquer me by clamour and by craft, 
because you think I am growing old and should be seeking 
rest rather than a riot like this. But to Christ himself, as 
judge, I commit the cause of His injured Church." 

These last words gave the cue to Oswine, who forced 
his foot downward with a sudden thrust. The quick loud 
cracking of rafters succeeded. A wild scream of terror, 
followed by groans of agony, rose from the lower end of the 
chamber; and, when the dust of the broken floor had some-, 
what settled, a gulf yawned where the Patriots had sat; 
and below in a writhing mass, crushed with timbers and 
pierced with the splinters of broken beams, lay the dead, 
the dying, and the maimed. 

Dunstan, whose fierce zeal had carried him beyond the 
line of safety, escaped death or mutilation only by clinging 
to a plank at the edge of the sudden pit. 

And Oswine ! where was he ? 

Below amid the victims of his evil carpentry, with a 
convulsive grin of pain puckering his face, and the splintered 
end of a broken joist piercing his side, exactly where he had 
plunged his murderous dagger into the sleeping Alfgar, he 
lay writhing with a mortal hurt. The too sudden yielding 
of the beam he trod upon had caused him to topple over, 
and he died in the grave he had been the instrument of 
preparing for so many others. 

Thus at last was the were-gild of Earl Alfgar paid. 
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HOW SIR EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST 
AND FOUND HIS HAWK. 




NE September morning long ago, the 
beams of the rising sun, glittering on cob- 
webs frosted with silver dew and foliage 
tinted with a thousand gorgeous shades of 
colour, slanted with a misty yet cheerful 
light upon the stone walls of a Norman 
Manor, which stood new and solid by the 
sluggish Nen. An outer stair of wood, be- 
side which hung a rope for the assistance of 
climbers, led to the huis or door of the prin- 
cipal apartment, which under- the newer 
name of Salle corresponded to the Saxon Hall, and in 
whose floor a trap and ladder led to an arched cellar on 
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the ground. The place of the Saxon bowers was supplied 
by a single spacious sleeping-chamber, jutting from one 
end of the Salle and entered from it by a door. The time 
had not yet come (for my story lies in the days of Henry 
Beauclerc), when the sleeping-room was built above the 
Salle and enjoyed the sunny name of Solar. With the 
exception of the thick stone walls, which permitted a wide 
fire-place to be scooped and a chimney to be tunnelled 
through their massive bulk, the Norman Salle had little in 
the way of comfort to contrast with the Saxon Hall. Nar- 
row unglazed holes, called thurks, covered with cloths of 
thin texture by day and closed by hinged shutters at 
night, admitted light and air, sometimes too much of the 
one and always a scanty supply of the other. These nar- 
row wind-holes were safer on the whole ; but it was an 
awkward thing, as not infrequently happened, for the 
occupant of the Solar to waken from a sound sleep in the 
midst of flames, with a locked door and windows too small 
to admit the passage of his body. 

More than a mile away, upon a piece of slightly rising 
ground, round which the waters of the Nen had been con- 
ducted in a trench so as to form a moat of considerable 
breadth, stood a Castle, ruling the surrounding feuds with 
resistless sway, and binding them to its centre of solid 
strength with a grasp that never slacked. The inner bank 
of the black and weedy ditch was bordered with an em- 
battled wall, pierced with oeillets and inclosing an irre- 
, gularly oblong space of more than three acres. A draw- 
bridge, hinged on the inner edge of the moat, led to the 
Barbican, whose double towers defended the entrance to 
the Bailey or great court-yard. Lurking in the round 
Norman arch of this dark-browed gateway was a herse or 
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portcullis, which the loosening of a single rope would bring 
plunging down to block the passage with its grated barrier 
against assaulting foes, perhaps to pin a file of them writh- 
ing to the ground with its iron fangs. 

The square dark mass of the Keep or central tower rose 
in the middle of the court-yard, lifting its upper story high 
above the edge of its outlying defences, so as to command 
an unimpeded view. A narrow outer staircase of stone led, 
nearly half way up the wall, to a small door, which ad- 
mitted the County and his friends to a comfortless hall, so 
dimly lighted by the loop-holes in its eight-foot wall as to 
render candles often necessary at the morning meal. Over 
this apartment, reached by a somewhat massive ladder, was 
the chamber for the ladies, where they decorated them- 
selves for feast or forest, and wiled away the tedious hours 
of days, not enlivened by pastime, in monotonous tasks of 
embroidery and needlework. These, however, on sunny 
summer days the Norman dames carried to some "leafy 
nook in the garden, where they could vary their toil by 
culling bunches of rose and lily or plucking baskets of the 
medlar and the quince. 

Behind the Keep in the inner Bailey were the Stable, 
the Kennel, and the Mews, with other outhouses. And, 
outside the watery cincture of the moat, huts of thatched 
timber clustered timidly along the avenue that led to the 
drawbridge, affording shelter to the small tradesmen and 
hangers-on, who derived a profit from the household in the 
Castle and found a safety near its frowning walls. 

This Keep was one of many that had sprung up among 
the Fens, after Hereward's gallant defence in the Camp of 
Ely had rendered such centres of terror needful. In its 
hall at the date of my tale a County dwelt, named Robert 
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Fitz-Warine, who had attracted the favourable regards of 
the bloated old Conqueror by a brutality far surpassing 
what a brutal century looked upon as bad, and had received 
a considerable estate in order that the terror of his name 
might aid in quelling the patriotic spirits, who still haunted 
the lagoons of Ely. And well might the Saxons dread the 
hand of this feudal chieftain and shudder as they heard his 
name ! For, as his hairs grew thin and white, his spirit 
seemed to find a deeper pleasure in barbarous tortures and 
cruelties without a name. At first his playfulness wreaked 
itself chiefly upon his own household. He cut off the thumbs 
and great toes of his wife, because she would not consent to 
give up all her fortune to be lavished in mad drinking-bouts 
and licentious revelry; and, one summer day, when his son 
of eight ran laughing to meet him and hid a merry little 
fare in the folds of his cloak, he gouged out one of the 
child's eyes, and, as it hung upon the chubby cheek, tore 
it blfeeding from the ghastly socket. Dreadful whispers 
floated through the shire that sometimes of an afternoon, 
in a merrier fit than usual, he would cause a scullion to be 
impaled for his amusement, and would sit, drinking wine 
and laughing at the dying struggles of the spitted serf. 
Few men cared to approach him too nearly, — that is, few of 
the lower orders, whose lives were held cheap in feudal 
times ; for he was known to have a habit of engaging a man 
in cheerful talk, as Joab held Abner ; and, while one hand 
seized the girdle with a friendly grasp, of plunging a sword, 
which he drew with the other from below his cloak, into the 
body of his unfortunate listener. 

This monster, attracted by heavy-laden coffers, had set 
his heart on marrying one of his four daughters to Eustace 
Crispin, an orphan Esquire of great wealth, and just of age, 
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who dwelt in the Manor recently described. And the duti- 
ful Sibylla, nothing loth, indeed rather anxious to escape 
from constant proximity to her revered father, had been 
flaunting her attractions in a somewhat forward way before 
the eyes of the young gentleman, and had invited herself 
and her brothers to dinner and a day's hawking at the 
Manor on this September morning. 

The noise of the valets, opening the doors and shutters 
in the Salle and dusting the walls and seats with wings of 
the wild swan, roused Eustace an hour before Prime, which 
corresponded to 6 A.M. on our modern clocks. Tossing 
off the quilt of fur and feathers intermixed, which overlay 
the flaxen sheets, and springing from his bed of rustling 
straw, he commenced hastily to select fitting raiment for 
the day. The clothes of yesterday hung still upon a 
perche or rail, which ran along one side of the wall, as 
high above the floor as the roof of his tester-bed. An- 
other perche held several falcons of the best breed, sitting 
with their sharp red-rimmed eyes unhooded and their long 
wings folded in repose. Occasionally one of the noble birds 
made a restless flapping with his wings, which caused the 
silver bells upon his legs to sound a shrill chime. Whist- 
ling and talking in gay snatches to these companions of his 
slumber, Eustace dragged the brass-bound hutch or coffer, 
in which he kept his best clothes, his jewels, and his money, 
from its position below the foot of his bed, and, after a little 
delay, selected a dress, which would display his slim yet 
vigorous proportions to the best advantage. The effemi- 
nate extravagancies of the reign of Rufus had not yet 
ceased to affect the costume of the Normans; and the san- 
guine tunic, which this high-born youth assumed, was so 
long as to reach with its border of deep gold lace below 
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the calf of his leg. Looped to the girdle on the left side, 
so as to permit a free movement of the limbs, it afforded 
opportunity for the display of tight blue hose, cross-gar- 
tered from knee to ankle with broad gold bands ; and 
fashionable shoes with toes, pointed indeed yet curtailed of 
those ridiculous corkscrew terminations, stuffed with wool, 
in which the fops of the Court delighted to trip and shuffle. 
A loose wide mantle of green cloth, trimmed and lined with 
the finest vair, and fastened on the right shoulder with a 
circular brooch, studded with emeralds, drooped over his 
left arm in graceful folds. His hair and beard, clustering 
in natural chestnut rings, were trimmed to a moderate 
length, unmingled with any of the false tresses, which the 
gallants of the day were wont to add to the locks that 
nature gave them. A conical cap, edged with vair to 
match his mantle and further adorned with a heron's 
plume, completed his costume. 

Thus attired for a day of revelry and sport, he passed 
from his chamber to the oratory, where an ivory crucifix 
stood in a small recess, separated by a curtain from the 
Salle ; and there he performed his orisons. Then standing 
at the dresser, he fortified himself against the morning cold 
with a light meal of cold pasty and thin wine. 

We shall not follow him across the area. The garden, 
the orchard, the fishpond, the vineyard, or what might be 
a vineyard at some future day, were visited in turn; and 
the serfs in charge of each received directions regarding the 
labours of the day; for Eustace, though he had a steward, 
was so active and keen, that he liked to inspect everything 
with his own eyes. He even paused a while by the well in 
the area to note that the fixed lever, by which water was 
raised, was out of order, and to give directions for its repair. 
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Whiie Sir Eustace was patting the arched neck of his 
favourite steed, and discussing the condition and training 
of his birds with the Falconer-in-Chief, a noisy and brilliant 
cavalcade was galloping over russet leaves and withering 
grass from the Keep to the Manor. 

Foremost rode the Lady Sibylla, whose grey-green 
glittering eye, haughtily-arched nose, and retreating chin 
suggested an indefinable resemblance to the glossy merlin, 
whose jesses of twisted scarlet silk were entwined round 
the embroidery of her gloved left hand. Her saddle was 
adorned with ivory, inset with gold; jewels blazed at in- 
tervals on her bridle-rein; and a saddle-cloth of bright 
green Greek samite, hung with silver bells, almost swept 
the hoofs of the cream-hued palfrey that she rode. Her 
dress, as she sat her side-saddle with a fearless grace, 
represented to the full the fantastic engraftings of Norman 
fashion upon the Saxon ladies' robes. Long tapering 
lappets hung from the wristbands of her tight green sleeves 
almost to the ground; and her gown, of white sarcenet 
stitched with golden crescents, fitting tight to a shape 
already confined with the cramping of tight stays, de- 
scended in trailing folds, which resembled / the flow of the 
modern riding-habit. The tweezers and the rouge-pot had 
not been forgotten in her toilette of the morning. Below 
the brilliant folds of a crimson kerchief, striped with gold, 
which infolded her head and fell over her ears and neck, 
appeared two thick-plaited cables of coarse black hair, five 
feet long, bound with ribands of red and blue, and ending 
in tassels of the same diverse colours. As she rode, these 
dark and heavy braids smote the flanks of her palfrey with 
incessant strokes. She was armed in short for the con- 
quest and slaughter of young Sir Eustace. He is her 
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quarry on this day of hawking sport; and there is little 
doubt that, if the hook-nosed beauty strikes him down, he 
will feel the sharpness of her talons ere very long. 

With her rode three other ladies and two of her brothers, 
Odo and Henry, of whom the latter bore in the empty red 
cavern, where an eye had been, a lasting memorial of his 
father's playful love. A numerous train of attendants fol- 
lowed on horseback and afoot. 

Bound for an early dinner at eight — tierce or nine 
being the usual hour — they cantered noisily over fields of 
every sort, utterly regardless of the harm their beating 
hoofs might do to the late outlying crops of the tenant 
vassals. 

When the loud winding of their bugles announced the 
approach of the aristocratic group, Sir Eustace came out 
to the vestibule to greet his guests, as they dismounted 
with the aid of officious valets. 

The preparations for dinner were far advanced. The 
little turnspit serf, squatted in the area, where all the cook- 
ing was done, had given the last turn to the horizontal 
bar, one end of which lay across his knees, while the 
other revolved in a hook jutting from the foot of a caldron, 
full of seething bacon. And the flavour of roast goose, 
ascending from the birds impaled upon the spit, scented the 
morning air with a most agreeable perfume. The Cellarer 
jingled his keys leisurely as he surveyed the array of 
vessels, filled with wine, and hypocras, and mead, and the 
foaming jugs of ale, drawn from the great barrel, which he 
had prepared to slake the thirst of the sportsmen. The 
Baker was arranging on a wooden tray some small pasties 
made of the numbles or entrails of a stag, and had already 
heaped on a similar dish the hot spice-cakes, simnels, and 
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ivastel-bread, in favour upon Norman tables, on all of 
which was to be seen imprinted the device of a flower, or, 
oftener still, the pious cross. He had risen with the matin- 
bell, which rang in the neighbouring monastery at three, 
for the grinding of the wheat in a quern necessarily pre- 
ceded the preparation of the smoking cakes. 

Taking the Lady Sibylla courteously by the hand, Sir 
Eustace escorted her up the wooden stair, leading to the 
door of the Salle, which turned on ornamental hinges of 
iron and was locked at night with a huge iron key. The 
rest of the company followed ; and, while Sir Eustace led 
his special partner to a faldestol, overspread with rich palie 
of white and gold, they found seats for themselves in the 
arched recesses, which were formed by the loopholes in the 
massive walls. One of old Robert's sons, indeed, Count 
Odo, complaining that his feet were cold, deliberately 
slipped off his shoes, unwound the cross-gartering from his 
shins, and drew off his hose to warm himself at the fire 
of coals, which rare and costly fuel Sir Eustace had pro- 
vided in special honour of his guests. Sprawling in front 
of the grated iron basket, which held the glowing lumps, he 
lay toasting his toes and roaring a riotous hunting song in 
utter disregard of all the company around. Indeed he was 
scarcely master of his actions, for he had spent the night 
in drinking and playing dice with the parish priest, an old 
Saxon toper, who never went sober to his bed. 

Eustace spent the interval before dinner in exhibiting 
to Lady Sibylla and the rest a set of ivory caskets, carved 
with scenes from the " Romance of Blonchadin," which he 
had purchased from a foreign Jew during his last visit to the 
capital, — Winchester. Sibylla was so loud and unsparing 
in her admiration of them, that for shame's sake Sir Eustace 
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was obliged to present her with the prettiest of the set to 
hold her carcanet and brooches. 

Meanwhile along each side of the Salle, two oaken 
boards had been laid on tressels for the diners of the lower 
class. The table dormant, a permanent fixture on the dais 
at the upper end of the apartment, was covered with a fine 
white cloth ; and an upright screen of tapestry, diced in red 
and blue, was drawn along behind it, lest draughts, blowing 
through the chamber-door, might chill the backs of the 
honoured guests. 

Except at the table dormant there were no platters of 
any kind. Thick round slices of pared bread, called tren- 
chers, were placed at intervals along the board that the 
meat might be laid and cut on them. For the most part 
these gravy-soaked masses were eagerly devoured by the 
hungry crew after their portions of flesh had disappeared ; 
but at the upper table the trenchers were thrown, after 
being used, into the alms-basket. There also below each 
trencher a silver plate was laid to prevent grease or gravy 
from soiling the purity of the table-cloth. 

The most remarkable piece of plate on the table was 
the Nef y a silver image of a ship, curving high at poop and 
prow, which held the salt-cellars and the towels for the 
more important guests. This was the original of that ela- 
borate Salt-cellar, which during all the Middle Ages served 
as a towering boundary between the diners of gentle blood 
and the motley crew of retainers and domestics, who filled 
the benches at the lower board. There were also on the 
table cups, spoons, stands for the messes, as the dishes were 
then called, and knives, some of which were curiously 
notched at the point; but, of course, there were no forks. 
The drinking vessels had lost the wrinkled horn-shape, dear 
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to the Saxons, and were principally in the form of glass 
bowls. 

When the dinner-horn blew its loud clear blast, the 
company, having been previously served with water to wash 
their hands, seated themselves at the table ; and then 
through the open hnis a procession of valets, bearing 
dishes, appeared ascending the staircase from the area, 
headed by the Steward in a long robe and furred cap, with 
his rod of office in his hand — a rod not infrequently applied 
to the backs and shins of his subordinates in the household. 

In the passage from the caldron and the spit to the 
table certain perils menaced the viands. The news of this 
entertainment, having spread through the surrounding dis- 
tricts, had collected round the staircase an unusually large 
swarm of the idlest and most impudent characters in the 
parish — such as were known to mediaeval society as the 
ribalds or letckers, whose names have supplied us with 
epithets denoting the vilest kind of language and behaviour. 
Some dirty hands made a sudden snatch at the messes, as 
the cooks passed by ; but the watchful ushers, whose duty 
it was to protect the door from intrusion and the dishes 
from theft, came down on the covetous paws with a smart 
rap of their wands, followed by so heavy a shower of blows 
on the pate and ribs of the offenders, that the grimy throng 
shrank back from the stair, and coiled themselves in various 
attitudes to wait for the broken meat, and those trenchers 
of the table dormant, which were theirs by wont. 

The well-drilled valets, dressed in short white tunics, 
stood in a straight line, until the Placer, relieving them 
of their smoking burdens, set the dishes on the table. 
The Almoner then pronounced a Latin grace, and the work 
of eating began. 
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The first course was of sea-fish — plaices served with the 
white side up — melwels (codling) boiled in wine and water 
— and lampreys from Nantes swimming in a sauce, flavoured 
with parsley, sage, and ditany. Then came a brace of 
roasted geese, dressed with garlic and the juice of crab- 
apples — several couple of boiled hens, stuffed with cummin 
— capons done in gobbets and peppered to please palates 
jaded with hard drinking (a mess of which Count Odo 
partook freely), and such massive shields of brawn and 
loins of beef as enabled the company to lay a solid founda- 
tion for the entremets and kickshaws, which formed the later 
courses. A silver spit with roast plovers was handed round 
the table before the entry of the dish of state — a crane of 
huge size, dressed in its feathers, and with gilding on its beak 
and feet. While the valets were laying a second cloth to 
receive this distinguished visitor with due honour, the story 
of his capture was narrated by Sir Eustace, who proudly 
displayed the hawk that killed him. Cheese and confec- 
tionery closed the repast, upon which the valets, who had 
been busily engaged during all the meal in bringing liquor 
from the jugs on the dresser, and changing the cups and 
flagons used by the company, served round a draught of 
hypocras, called the issue. Hands and faces were then 
washed in water, supplied by the Ewer, whose attendant 
bore towels on his arm ; and with the boute-kors (or turn- 
out), a cup of costly wine, distinguished by that delicate 
green tint, " like a buffalo's horn," prized by Norman con- 
noisseurs, the company rose from the table dormant, and 
descended to the area to prepare for their sport, while the 
valets and others engaged in serving the meal took their 
dinner, and threw the scraps to the letckers. 

The area, filled with preparations for the lordly sport, 
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presented an animated scene. The ladies' palfreys stood 
quietly with their jewelled bridles in the slack hands of 
pages; but the horses, especially the bright bay destined 
to bear Sir Eustace in the field, fretting and pawing, 
scattered flakes of foam upon the grooms, who held them 
with tight short reins. Falconers in gay green tunics — the 
chief being distinguished from his subordinates by a silver 
whistle round his neck — lounged about with hawks upon 
their gloved wrists, waiting to transfer the precious charge 
to nobler hands. 

No yeoman's goshawk or poor man's tercel was there; 
none but birds, reserved for noble sportsmen and sports- 
women — falcons peregrine, gentle laners, and marlyons — 
nodded the bright embroidery of their green and scarlet 
hoods, or shook the silver bells of Milan, which dangled 
from their legs, the one tuned a semitone below its fellow. 
These bells were not merely ornamental appendages, but 
served as a sort of ballast to steady the bird, when flapping 
in a strong wind. Occasionally a bird displayed the sweep 
of its long wings by flying the full length of the creance 
or reclaiming thread, by which it was at present confined. 
Couples of spaniels were held by some of the attendants, 
all of whom, wont to follow the sport on foot, carried 
long light poles to assist them in leaping the streaks of 
water and swampy holes, which abounded in the region of 
the Fens. Among the valets, who bore network bags to 
hold the smaller game, was one who had a sort of drum 
or tambourine to flush the fowls in case the spaniels could 
not raise them or they took refuge in the centre of the 
mere. 

When Lady Sibylla was fairly settled in her saddle, 
and had put on her embroidered gloves, she called the 
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Falconer, who held her merlin on his wrist, and took the 
knotted silken jesses between her fingers, twining the 
thinner thongs called lunes loosely round the little one. 
And, as she did so, she shot a bold bright glance at 
Eustace, who held her palfrey's head, and said, — 

" Did you ever see so fine a merlin, Sir Eustace ? He 
was medicined in the Mews a little while ago, and the 
trainer never left him, night or day. He is in splendid 
feather now ; his coat is like that foreign shell of tortoise 
they make the new combs of. I took him to church 
with me on Sunday, and gave him a flight with the creance 
to hear how the music of his bells would suit the chanting 
of the priests. And William's dogs set up a howling at the 
same time, so that scarcely a word was heard. The Abbot 
looked as black as thunder; but who cares for the old 
shaveling Saxon? We would souse him in the mere or slit 
his nose, if he durst say a word. But come, Sir Eustace, 
shall it be the river or the mere ?" 

" I think the wind lies better for the mere to-day," said 
Eustace, as he gathered the reins in his fingers and mounted 
lightly to his high-peaked selle. 

" Hi, pretty laner, come to your perch," he cried, as he 
took his bird upon his fist. 

So away they galloped, pairing off, each a hawk on 
wrist, with the chiming of bells and the gay ringing of 
laughter, until they reached the margin of the mere, where 
the sword-grass waved its broad blades, and the bulrush, 
springing in forests of miniature spears, guarded the silver 
sheet, which was wrinkled by a light September flaw. 
Everything seemed favourable for the sport ; and they had 
not trotted in silence many minutes by the water's edge, 
the hoofs splashing among the rounded leaves of cress and 
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ranunculus, when a heron rose from a bed of reeds about 
thirty yards ahead, and with broad blue white-barred 
wings commenced to row her laborious way to a safer feed- 
ing ground. But Sibyl had seen her rise. Quickly re- 
moving the hood and casting loose the jesses, she lifted the 
merlin high upon her wrist, and with a shrill cry of en- 
couragement tossed him into the air. In the joy of release- 
ment from his bonds, the bird made a circle or two, and 
then, fixing his keen eye upon the quarry, now rowing 
faster through the air, he flapped awhile, as if gathering 
strength, while the steadying bells sprinkled faint music on 
the breeze. And then, with quick strokes of his scythe- 
like wings, he swept, as if gliding up a hill of air towards 
the track of the heron, which strained her pinions to the 
utmost to escape her ruthless foe. The chase grew most 
exciting, for the quarry had now got fairly under way, and 
was working her strong broad feathery sculls at top speed 
in the upper air. Higher and higher they soared far above 
the regions haunted by either hawk or heron, and were 
almost lost to the straining eyes of Sibylla and her cavalier, 
who galloped after them with splashing hoofs, and many a 
quick leap over trench and shrubwood, when suddenly the 
dark specks began to increase in size, and it soon became 
clear that the merlin had got above his quarry, and that 
the chase was nearly at end. In the vain hope of reaching 
some rushy bed the heron dropped like a stone with folded 
wings ; and the hawk, cleaving the air with a sudden swoop, 
came down in quick pursuit. The almost exhausted heron, 
making a last effort to use her natural weapon, darted her 
spear-like bill upwards at the descending foe; but the latter, 
avoiding the thrust with an alert swerve, came down on his 
quarry's back with cruel claws, and, plunging his hooked 
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went the peregrine after them ; but, instead of singling out 
an old cock-bird, as a fully-trained hawk would have done, 
he followed one for a while, and then darted off to chase 
another; and so in the ' entanglements of the wood, the 
Falconers, dashing after him through bush and briar to the 
danger of their eyes and the detriment of their skin, com- 
pletely lost sight of him. In vain the shrill whistle of recal 
sounded high and piercing among the trees; not a glimpse 
of his sleek brown wings and mottled breast could be caught 
among the reddening leaves ; and the search, though con- 
tinued for an hour, ended as it had begun. The bird was 
lost. 

Vexed at this untoward termination of a most successful 
day, Sir Eustace gave the signal for returning to the Manor, 
where he was to entertain Sibylla and her friends to supper. 

This meal, which resembled the dinner a good deal, 
and needs, therefore, no particular description, took place 
at five o'clock, and was followed by a service of fruit, prin- 
cipally of peaches, plums, and pears. 

When the waxen tapers were fixed upon the spiked 
tops of the silver candle-branch, a valet from the Keep 
brought forward Lady Sibylla's cittern. She was remark- 
able for skill in performing on this mediaeval lute, and, as 
she struck its strings with a bold and rapid hand, she broke 
with a strong contralto voice into a lay in praise of hawk- 
ing, in whose riotous chorus all joined. Sir Eustace then 
in turn sang the metrical romance of Aymon. 

But music grew tiresome at last, upon which the young 

Esquire called from the lower end of the Salle a skilful 

jougleur y whose trained monkeys were well-known in all 

eastern England. Standing upon his hands and tossing 

his feet into the air, the master uttered a peculiar cry, 
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whereupon the two apes, springing forward, ran nimbly 
up his legs, and perched themselves one on each foot, 
where they grinned and danced and performed imitative 
antics, the one with a tiny sword, the other with a bow and 
toy arrows, until the ladies and the gallants shrieked with 
boisterous laughter at the show. This cunning artist, who ' 
in the next century would have been called a tregetour, 
played also many tricks of sleight of hand, and danced 
upon a rope, which was stretched for his accommodation 
across the lower Hall. 

After some noisy and rather riotous dancing had con- 
cluded the sports of this festive day, the party from the 
Keep took horse for home at sound of the curfew-bell, the 
gentlemen being, as was beginning to happen daily among 
even the once temperate Normans, considerably the worse 
of their after-supper cups. 

The Lady Sibylla rode home sulky and silent. In re- 
viewing the history of the whole day, she could detect no 
tone, no action, which would indicate the faintest trace of a 
passion for her in the breast of Sir Eustace. He certainly 
had held her bridle and ridden by her palfrey; but these 
attentions were things of course, for a young Esquire, look- 
ing to knighthood at an early date, could hardly have done 
otherwise than display that courtesy to a lady, which his 
education tended to cherish and his vows would soon stamp 
with the character of a religious sentiment. 

Old County Robert, chained to his chair with * an 
ulcerated leg, which aggravated his naturally furious temper 
into perfect madness, had spent the afternoon in a manner 
quite to his taste and in keeping with his character. Tired 
of the jibes and grimaces of his Fool, who shook his cap and 
bells in vain, and laid his bauble across the menials' backs 
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to no purpose, he ordered an Esquire of his household to 
bring forth the ebony chess-board, with its squares of gold 
and black, and, having arranged thereon the men, cut by 
Scottish hands from the tusk of the walrus (then called 
whale's bone), he began a game with a grin upon his savage 
lip, which foreboded no good to his opponent As the 
contest proceeded with a fortune that turned against the 
Count, his brow grew black ; and at last, seeing himself 
hemmed into a corner and checkmate imminent, he lifted 
an aufin or bishop, as with the intention of making a move, 
and suddenly threw it with all his might in the victor's face. 
Then, transported with a fury he made no attempt to re- 
press, he seized the board and broke it in two pieces on 
the skull of the luckless Esquire, who fell stunned from his 
seat. And, as the valets came running with pale faces 
into the Hall, he yelled curses at them and bade them with 
a thundering voice — 

" Haul the carrion knave away." 

The Lady Sibylla was passing silently towards the 
ladder, which led to her sleeping-chamber, when the old 
Count caught sight of her, and fiercely asked, if Sir Eus- 
tace had spoken of marriage to her yet ? She answered 
shortly, " No," and received for acknowledgment a billet of 
firewood and a shower of oaths, which sent her speedily 
aloft; but not before she had discharged some Parthian 
arrows of unfeminine abuse at the ferocious author of her 
being, of whose nature she inherited more than a spice. 

It belongs not to these pages to say how often the Lady 
Sibylla drew blood from the arms and neck of her poor 
tirewoman with the malicious nipping of the tweezers, or 
how inany times she twined vindictive hands in the tangled 
hair of that unhappy servitor. These were no uncommon 
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pastimes with her Ladyship in her chamber, before retiring 
to rest on her pallet of straw. 

The coppice, where the peregrine was lost, formed one 
of the fringes of a great forest, spreading over many miles 
of the flat country, broken indeed by patches of swamp, 
shaded with the alder and the willow, but still in many 
places dense enough to afford covert to wolves and wild- 
boars and a few Saxons, who preferred freedom in the 
forest to the contumely and oppression of the Norman 
conquerors. 

In a dell of this forest, where the retreating trees had 
left an open space, stood a hut of the humblest kind — its 
walls of willow withes and its roof of plaited rushes. Upon 
a beech-tree near this coppice, on the day after the hawking 
scene just described, a white dove sat cooing and ruffling her 
milky plumage ; when suddenly a bird of prey came rush- 
ing down upon her through the fading leaves. It was the 
strayed peregrine, hungry for dinner and tempted by the 
plumpness of the pretty pigeon. An intervening bough, 
against which the destroyer struck his wing, gave the dove 
a slight chance of escape ; and in bewilderment and terror 
she spread her silver wings to seek the safe shelter of her 
cote, which hung above the doorway of the hut. But the 
hawk, soon recovering himself, darted off in quick pursuit, 
and, having got above the poor pigeon, was descending 
with a swoop, meant to be fatal, when — whiz — came a bird- 
bolt from behind a huge oak-trunk, and the peregrine 
tumbled over and fell struggling on the sward with a dislo- 
cated wing. 

A young man in peasant dress, carrying a latch or 
crossbow, and swinging some dead plovers in his hand 
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the produce of an hour by the mere, emerged from 
the shadow of the trees, and crossed the glade to the 
place, where the wounded falcon was jerking his maimed 
pinion impotently about. As he stooped to pick up the 
discharged quarrel and replace it in his belt, one could see, 
in spite of his threadbare tunic of grey f aiding , and his 
ragged leathern buskins, scratched with thorns and rusty 
with stains of mud, that he was not of peasant blood ; 
while his ruddy cheeks, his clear frank blue eye, and long fair 
curling locks proclaimed him a scion of the trodden Saxon 
race, to which Hastings brought so many woes. Avoiding 
the vicious strokes of the peregrine's beak, he contrived with 
some difficulty to secure the bird without hurting it, and 
ran with it into the hut, where a young and beautiful girl 
was spinning woollen yarn. Her beauty was of that kind, 
which most men do not quite appreciate at first ; for it was 
not so much a loveliness of flesh and blood, as a lustre 
from the spirit shining through and transfiguring the form, 
in which it was enshrined. As sometimes in the crowded 
ways of life such a face turns on us its purity and its looks 
of searching sweetness, we learn to feel why it is that a 
painter gives his angels golden hair and sapphire eyes in- 
stead of braids of shining black and beads of brilliant jet 
like those of Lady Sibyl. 

" See, sister Deorwyn, what a noble hawk ! He was 
just pouncing on your pet pigeon Snow, when I struck his 
wing with a quarrel, whose square head did but disjoint the 
bone. Twill be well in a few weeks ; and I '11 have rare 
sport among the wild swans." 

"Ah! Hundbert," said the girl, as she turned on him be- 
seeching eyes, brimming with the pearls of kindness, " take 
care. You know there is a law against peasant folk keep^ 
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ing hawks ; and, if the cruel Normans put you into prison, 
who will protect your poor Deorwyn in this little nest, 
where she has been so content ? Remember the risk you 
ran of losing your eyes, when you shot the stag last winter 
in the storm. I tremble at the thought of your keeping 
this bird. Wring his neck, for he well deserves it, for try- 
ing to kill my pretty Snow." 

The story of this brother and sister was one of sadly 
frequent occurrence under the Conqueror and his sons. 
Their father, a Saxon Thane of distinction and wealth in 
northern England, became involved, through his friendship 
for Earl Waltheof of Northumbria, in the meshes of that 
conspiracy, known to historians as the "Bridal of Nor- 
wich;" and, when the Earl was sent into prison to await 
that dewy morning at Winchester, upon which his neck 
and his Paternoster were alike severed by the headsman's 
axe, Leofried the Thane escaped into the marshes with his 
young wife and a baby-boy, called Hundbert. The scanty 
and precarious gains, of a woodcutter ill availed to support 
his dear ones ; his wife, after struggling for some years with 
want and discomfort, died in the travail of giving him a 
daughter; and after many years of sordid toil and dangers 
of discovery, neither slight nor rare, had bowed his stalwart 
frame and extinguished the martial fire of his eye, he too 
laid down his weary head and slept below the grass. Hund- 
bert and Deorwyn, clinging to each other all the more 
closely because they knew no friends, continued to live the 
same obscure life, whose safety, however, was often im- 
perilled by his irrepressible love of woodland sports — a 
luxury then reserved only for the noblest and guarded 
with the bristling fangs of numerous inhuman laws. He 
hewed wood and herded kine ; she spun thread and sold 
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the produce of her little poultry-coops in the churchyard of 
the neighbouring village on Sundays. 

Lightly laughing off her fears, he bandaged up the hurt 
wing of the peregrine, and placed it in a wicker-basket with 
some scraps of food. And, watching the bird day by day, 
he gladly saw its eye grow brighter and its movements 
more alert. The injured wing, reset and confined by a 
band to its place, recovered its strength and spring; and 
Hundbert looked forward with pleasure to the task of train- 
ing and flying a bird of so rare and costly a breed. 

There happened to be coming about the hut at that 
time a villein from the farm of a neighbouring franklin, 
whose mien and character corresponded a good deal to the 
modern meaning of the name that then denoted merely his 
social rank. This man, whose shock of red hair fell over 
a narrow slanting forehead, below which two small green 
eyes stared stupidly from a pale and freckled face, had 
been smitten with the charms of Deorwyn ; and, having in 
his service saved as many silver pence and farthings, as 
represented about fifteen marks, which he kept banked in 
a hollow tree, had thoughts of inducing her to elope with 
him to some distant town, where he might hide for a year 
to obtain his freedom. Then, he thought, he would hoist 
the ale-stake with its bunch of dangling greenery and trust 
to her blue eyes to attract custom to his barrels. 

The cry of the peregrine caught the quick ear of this 
lout one day; and, the secret being thus disclosed, Hund- 
bert thought he might as well show the bird. It unfor- 
tunately happened that the suitor chose the very next day to 
unfold to Deorwyn his magnificent schemes for her future 
and his own, never dreaming of any result but that she 
would gladly jump at the chance of escaping from the 
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solitude of the woods to the stir and change of a town life. 
His dismay and anger may be imagined, when he heard 
himself scornfully rejected by the sister of a common herds- 
man and his secret hoard treated, as if it were so many pieces 
of worthless clay. And to Deorwyn's scorn was added the 
abuse of Hundbert, who entered just in time to hear the 
conclusion of the colloquy between his sister and this man. 
Red with rage, the villein rushed from the place, shaking 
his clenched fist and screaming as he ran, — 

" You shall smart for this, you base Saxon lurdane ; and 
your dainty sister there shall be sitting with you in the 
parish stocks, before the week is out. I know the Forest 
Laws; and serfs have lost their eyes ere now for stealing 
gentles' hawks." 

Before the sun had set, a couple of men approached 
the hut to seize the bird and its unlawful possessor, whose 
arms they pinioned, before they led him away to the village 
cage. For the mean nature of the rejected suitor had 
impelled him to go at once and give information to the 
authorities about Hundbert and his hawk ; and, as the 
Hundred Court, presided over by the Reeve, happened to 
be sitting just then, inspecting the returns of runaway serfs, 
he found a ready hearing, and rejoiced to see instant action 
taken upon the statement he had made. 

Next day, as the Reeve was taking his place upon the 
bench of justice, Sir Eustace, riding past, stopped to in- 
quire regarding the cases, that were to come before him. 
When he heard about the hawk that had been found in the 
possession of a Saxon serf, he asked to see the bird and 
recognised with joy his own lost peregrine. Curious to learn 
the story of its capture, he flung his bridle to a valet, and 
took hi3 seat beside the Reeve upon the bench. 
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Poor blue-eyed Deorwyn, who had spent a lonely 
terror-stricken night in the forest-hut, clung tearfully to her 
brother, as he was brought from the place of confinement, 
in which he had passed some twelve hours ; and there were 
few eyes among the crowd, assembled in the low ground- 
floor of the Town-hall, that did not turn again and again to 
gaze upon the pure pale cheek and almost flaxen hair of 
the girl, to whom her distress had given additional charms. 

As for Sir Eustace, he quite forgot for a time the existence 
of his bird, and heard not a word of the story, told by Hund- 
bert in the Saxon tongue and interpreted in Norman-French 
by a steward of the Court. For the instant he saw Deor- 
wyn, he felt a tremor at his heart, and a strange sweet pang, 
which filled his eyes with tears to see such innocence and 
beauty in distress; and through all the detail of the pro- 
ceedings his gaze was fixed in rapt devotion on her face. 

But, starting from his dream-like pondering, when the 
Reeve pronounced a sentence, condemning Hundbert to 
pay a heavy fine, or go to prison and the stocks in de- 
fault, Sir Eustace, to the astonishment of all, declared that 
he would pay the fine, for he was too glad, he said, to get 
his falcon back to be in any mood for quarrelling with the 
man, who had been the instrument of the bird's recovery. 
To this resolution he adhered, in spite of the remonstrance 
of the Reeve, who declared that these Saxon poachers 
would be all the better for a sharp lesson on the subject of 
the Forest Laws ; and, having sent a valet at full gallop to 
his house-steward with the key of his hutch and a verbal 
order for fifty shillings, he emptied the bag of silver on the 
desk before the magistrate, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing Hundbert unbound and set free. When first this 
handsome gentleman proposed to save her brother from 
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the stocks and herself from the misery and danger of a 
solitary life in the forest, Deorwyn started with a blush of 
surprise; and, as he made his purpose distinctly known, 
more than one delicious look of gratitude sent its arrowy 
light through and through the heart of the smitten Esquire. 
And, when Hundbert, released from the ignoble ropes, 
came up with a respectful manliness, which showed the 
breeding of a gentleman beneath his hodden grey, to offer 
thanks to his benefactor, the lovely Saxon girl, unable 
to resist the impulse of her grateful heart, sank upon her 
knees at Sir Eustace's feet and pressed warm kisses on his 
hand. 

This sealed the capture; and, as Deorwyn walked with 
her brother back to their humble home among the rushes 
and the trees, she bore with her the heart, for which the 
Lady Sibylla had angled so cunningly and long. 

Next day towards noon a gallant with a hawk upon his 
fist, and only two Falconers in attendance upon him, rode 
briskly through the forest in the direction of the hut, in 
which the Saxon pearl hid its lustre. Need t say it was 
Sir Eustace ? Pheasants started in numbers almost at his 
feet, and a herd of wild swans arched their snowy necks in 
tempting proximity, as he galloped for a while along the 
borders of the mere. Here a gaggle of geese — there a spring 
of teals — and further on a badelynge of ducks — splashed up 
from their reedy beds and stretched their noisy throats, as 
they fled on whirring wings. But Eustace never once un- 
hooded his falcon, or let go the jesses; but galloped right 
on, nor drew bridle until he found himself just where Hund- 
bert had stood, when his whistling bolt brought the Nor- 
way falcon to the ground. 
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As he dismounted and tossed the bridle to his groom, 
his ear caught the sounds of a sweet and cheerful voice 
singing one of the pretty Norman virilays, which even 
Saxon girls were not slow to learn. This was the burden 
of the song; and the listening Squire was not ill pleased to 
hear its tender cadences, telling that the singer's heart was 
attuned to the liquid utterances of her tongue : — 

"Night was weeping o'er the green earth 

Tears of tender dew; 
Bright her golden lamps were burning 

'Mid the fields of blue, 
When with fluttering heart I told thee 

Of my love so true. 

"All my soul was poured before thee ; 
Fancies wild confessed — 
Fondest hopes, bright aspirations— 

Hoarded in my breast, 
'As the miser's gold is hoarded, 
Though it slay his rest. 

" On thy dark eye's dewy lustre 

Drooped its lidded snow ; 
And, as sunset o'er a pale cloud 

Flings its scarlet glow, 
Rose the heart-flush mantling swiftly 

To thy pure young brow. 

" Then, like music from the windharp, 
Stole a faint, sweet tone, 
Telling how thy rich affection 

Clung to me alone ; 
And I caught thee to my glad heart, 
Evermore my own." 

When the last notes were lingering in sweet vibrations 
on the air, Sir Eustace entered the hut. Deorwyn stood 
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drawing thread from a revolving wheel, which sole relic 
of her household gear the mother of this orphan girl had 
contrived to carry with her into the woods. This associa- 
tion with a past, whose comfort and luxury she had never 
known nor ever hoped to know, gave interest to her toil ; 
she loved to spin and sing. And to-day she knew not why 
— there was a fresh joyfulness welling up in her heart, 
which could find no fit expression but in song. 

The sound of the step startled her ; and, turning, she 
saw Sir Eustace, doffing his heron-plumed cap and gazing 
at her with eyes, that plainly spoke his admiration of her 
beauty. With a vivid blush she uttered some words in 
broken French, expressing her welcome and her regret 
that Hundbert was abroad. To this he replied that he 
needed but a cup of milk ; he had been hawking in the 
forest and had come upon her hut by accident. Taking 
from a chest in the corner an old Saxon horn, rimmed and 
bound with silver, she filled it and served it with a grace 
that Hebe scarcely could have matched. He drank, and, 
spilling the remainder upon the floor, dropped into the 
vessel a heavy golden ring, set with two emeralds, and 
placed it courteously in her hand again. Then, with that 
freedom of manners, sanctioned by the usage of the time, 
especially in cases of evident disparity in rank, he flung his 
arm round her waist and took a kiss, at the same time 
snatching a blue fillet from her hair, which, relieved from 
bondage, tumbled in glossy waves upon her neck. And, 
before the blushing and frowning, but not deeply indignant, 
girl, could summon words to chide his forwardness, he was 
riding off into the forest with the stolen snood hidden in 
his breast. 
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I have called this young Norman nobleman Sir 
Eustace hitherto, although in strict accordance with the 
etiquette of chivalry he was not entitled to bear this name 
of honour, until he became a Knight. That time now drew 
quickly on. 

At the age of seven he had gone, his father being then 
alive, to serve as a Page in the household of Count Robert 
Fitz-Warine, a brutal master indeed, but one whose prowess 
in war attracted many noble pupils to his school of knight- 
hood. The crippled Countess, who was then living out the 
dregs of a spirit-broken existence, took a fancy to the fair- 
haired little Page, whose frank bright eyes were of them- 
selves sufficient to win any mother's heart ; and it may be 
affirmed that Sir Eustace owed the gentle suavity of man- 
ners, which placed him in such remarkable contrast to the 
rough and brutal nobles, then oppressing England, to the* 
example and tuition of this estimable lady. Sibylla, a girl 
some years his senior, exacted a good deal of somewhat 
menial service from the boy, who from the first had been 
repelled by the hardness of her nature, though his kind 
heart did not permit him to display his aversion openly. 
It was not until he inherited his father's wealth, that her . 
attentions to him became at all pointed or profuse ; before, 
she had been rather inclined to deride his gentleness. 
Many were the cuffs and curses the boy received from old 
Fitz-Warine during his probation of pagehood ; but, how- 
ever stormy the morning might have proved, there was 
always peace at eventide during the hour before vespers 
(six to seven), when he sat with the Countess in her cham- 
ber, playing chess, strumming his cittern, or, on saints' days 
and Sundays, with an illuminated missal in his hands, hear- 
ing Bible stories from her lips or receiving instuction in the 
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chief doctrines of the Christian faith, as it was then taught 
by fathers and confessors. 

In addition to these somewhat feminine acquirements 
the Page learned " venerie," or the science and art of hunt- 
ing. Obliged to study the various bugle-blasts, which 
denoted the rousing of the game, the uncoupling of the 
dogs, the death of the stag, and so forth, he was also 
initiated into the best method of brittling (i.e., skinning and 
cutting up) the carcase. And sometimes, benighted in the 
woods, he encountered little adventures, that tended to 
make him hardy and observant, having perhaps to find his 
way by the stars, or by feeling in the darkness certain tufts 
of moss upon the lee side of the tree-trunks. Many a time, 
baffled and wearied, had he raked a heap of yellow leaves 
to the foot of some spreading oak or beech, and, drawing a 
coverlet of withered fern over his jaded limbs, lain down to 
sleep till dawn. 

At the age of fourteen the chamber and the garden 
were exchanged for the Salle, the lists, and the battle-field. 
The Page became a Squire, being led to the altar by his 
father, and there girded with a sword. 

His principal domestic duties were now to dress and 
undress Count Robert, which latterly amounted very much 
to the performance of a similar duty for a hyena, and was 
disagreeably accompanied by a running commentary of the 
choicest and most pungent oaths in the Norman-French 
vocabulary — to play at chess with his patron, a duty in- 
volving as we have seen considerable danger to life and 
limb — to carve at the table dormant — and in the pauses of 
the dance to serve the fair guests in the Salle with hypocras 
and simnels. 

A good portion of his leisure was devoted to practice at 
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the quintain and the pel The former, a wooden figure 
with an outstretched arm and sword, revolved on a pivot in 
the Bailey of almost every feudal castle. The youthful 
tilter found it difficult at first to strike the Turk's Head 
exactly on the nose or brow, and for some days got many 
a smart blow from the sword of the whirling figure ; but 
the pain of the bruised and blackened flesh was easier to 
bear than the jeering laugh of the onlookers. If he struck 
the shield and turned the quintain round, he was punished 
for his clumsy play by being forbidden to tilt any more at 
the figure for that day. The pel was a wooden post, about 
six feet high, which a swordsman on foot, attired in armour 
and provided with a shield, belaboured with his weapon, 
going through all the cuts and guards of the exercise, until 
his strength was exhausted, and the chip-strewn ground 
sufficiently attested his prowess and his skill. 

And in the battle-field and the tilt-yard, where the red 
wyverns of Fitz-Warine were used to play a conspicuous part, 
until disease enfeebled the frame of the old Knight, Eustace 
had proved himself a staunch and valiant Squire, who was 
always at hand in the thickest of the fight with a spare 
lance and a led horse, ready to fasten a slipped buckle or a 
started rivet, to drag a prisoner to the rear, or to interpose 
a stout arm and skilful blade, when odds pressed too heavily 
upon his patron. 

But now the time was come for Eustace to obtain ad- 
mission into "the temple of honour," as the Norman 
romancers fancifully styled the Order of Knighthood. 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide were the great seasons 
for this ceremony ; and, as the first was now approaching, 
King Henry had announced his intention of holding a 
cour pleniere at the famous Abbey of Medehamstede, con- 

I 
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secrated to St Benedict, from the ruins of which sprang 
afterwards the far-seen towers of Peterborough. 

Henry was even then beginning to exhibit those fine 
qualities of kingship, which caused his contemporaries to 
distinguish him by such names as "Beauclerc," and the 
" Lion of Justice." False coins, weights, and measures fell 
especially under the ban of his unresting wrath. One 
reason, indeed, of his visit to the Fens at a time, when his 
palace at Winchester would have been both safer and more 
comfortable, was the desire to make a personal investiga- 
tion into a secret charge, which had been brought by the 
Sheriff of the district against a Knight in high position, of 
harbouring coiners in his Keep and deriving an ignoble 
profit from their frauds. 

The limits of this story forbid any account of the princely 
hospitality, with which the monks of Medehamstede re- 
ceived and entertained the King. We must pass on to the 
ceremonies, which immediately concerned the hero of our 
sketch. 

The evening before the day of their installation, the 
candidate Knights, of whom there were seven, laid aside 
the brown frock of the inferior grade, and, after having 
taken a bath, walked, clad in mail, to the chapel, where 
they kept vigil over their knightly arms. Having leant 
the lance and laid the sword on stony ledges of the tombs, 
and piled the dagger of mercy, the curtel-axe, and leaden- 
headed maul in little pyramids of metal along the echoing 
pavement, they paced up and down all night in silent 
meditation amid the dusky pillars, until at three the matin 
bell released them from this comfortless task. 

Pained with hunger, cramped with ce'i ar.d wearied 
with the want of sleep* the neophytes had nevertheless to 
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pass a morning of prayer and fasting, in order to fit them 
for the holy ceremony of the installation. 

To the chapel, draped with banners and with tapestry, 
the King and the Abbot proceeded at the appointed hour, 
attended by a great throng of courtiers and ecclesiastics. 
On the right side of the altar, on which were arrayed the 
richest chalices, candlesticks, and caskets in the plate-chest 
of the Abbey, was placed a royal chair ; and in this the 
King sat down. Above a flowing purple dalmatic, whose 
folds resembled somewhat the drapery of the Roman toga, 
he wore a tunic of the same royal hue, and a dark mantle 
of the finest cloth, lined with mineveer. His beard was 
trimmed close round his chin, but his hair, shining with 
scented unguents, hung in long ropy ringlets on his shoul- 
ders. A crown of golden trefoils rested on liis head. 

The Abbot, standing on the altar-steps, was to the full 
as splendid in his raiment as the King. His upper garment, 
which hung over his lifted arms like the sides of a large 
cape, was a chasuble of green and gold, mystically denoting 
cheerfulness and purity. A white linen amice, whose em- 
broidered edge was called the apparel, concealed the bare- 
ness of his neck. Below this, reaching to the knee, he wore 
a rich yellow dalmatic, on which the embroidery of silver 
leaves was supposed to indicate chastity^ The alb, not 
necessarily a white robe, being in this case of pale blue, 
flowed to his sandalled feet The bare circle of his ton- 
sured head was covered with a square cap, from the back 
of which hung two narrow bands, called vittce or ansulce. 
In his hand was a crosier with a crook of gilt pearwood 
and a staff of red ash. 

The candidate Knights, who had already partaken of 
the Eucharist, advanced in slow procession, attired in their 
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hauberks, but as yet unarmed and unhelmed. Eustace 
strode proudly on, wearing above his mail a furred mantle 
of baudekyn or cloth of gold, while two Knights of high 
degree— old friends and fellow-soldiers of his dead father — 
Hugh de Glanville and Ralph de Broc by name — attended 
him in the capacity of godfathers. 

High mass was then performed ; after which, kneeling 
at the altar in the presence of their sponsors, the candidates 
swore that they would be loyal to God, the King, and the 
ladies — that they would protect the defenceless and the 
poor, — forswear all treason, — and succour all true Knights. 
The swords, blessed at the altar by the presiding priest, 
were then belted on; and fair hands buckled the golden 
spurs of Knighthood to their heels. It was sometimes 
usual for the Knight, in whose household a candidate had 
received his training, to accompany him to the altar ; but 
illness prevented old Fitz-Warine from attending ; and Lady 
Sibyl, nothing loth, came to represent her sire. Little did 
the blackbrowed lady dream, as she stooped to decorate 
her "gentle damosel," that the traitor had beneath the 
leathern shirt, he wore under his mail, a crumpled stripe of 
blue riband, whose power as an amulet would enable him 
to withstand the arrows of her bold black eyes, and to 
resist all her arts of magic, even though she should, as she 
had sometimes thought of doing, drug his wine-cup with a 
philtre. 

Taking a sword from the hands of an attendant courtier, 
the King then gave the accolade by striking each of the 
kneeling soldiers with the flat of the blade upon the neck, 
and repeating the words of the usual formula, — 

" I dub thee Knight, in the name of God, St Michael, 
and St George: be faithful, bold, and fortunate." 
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The belfry then broke into rejoicing peals; and the 
new-made Knights, flinging alners or purses of embroidered 
leather, full of chinking byzants,.as largesse to the attendant 
heralds, mounted the stallions, which during all the cere- 
mony had been pawing the pavement with impatient hoofs, 
and galloped with clatter and clang up and down the 
chapel-aisles. Each of them had already displayed his 
loyalty to Mother Church by presenting a splendid gift in 
money or jewels to the dignitary, who presided at the altar. 

The King then appointed that a joust should be holden 
on the following day, for the purpose of testing the prowess 
of the Knights and enabling them to exhibit the colours of 
the ladies, to whose service they had dedicated lance and 
sword. Henry had also another reason, for commanding 
this passage of arms ; but of this again. 

For many a morning past Sibyl had been stitching 
wyverns of golden thread into a scarf of crimson silk; for 
she certainly expected that Eustace, on becoming a Knight, 
would declare her the mistress of his choice and assume 
her colours on his crest. 

And all that day, after her return to the Keep, she sat 
gazing from a grated loophole in her chamber, expect- 
ing to see his well-known figure emerging from the gateway 
of the Barbican and striding across the Bailey. As she 
looked and looked in vain with aching eyes and sickening 
heart, the conviction forced itself upon her mind, that she 
had wasted her golden thread and crimson silk. In the 
gathering dusk she took the gaud in her passionate grasp, 
and would have reft it with glittering teeth into shreds, 
had not a last flicker of hope, that he might claim it in 
the morning, stayed her destroying hand. 

After a wakeful night, during which domestic storms 
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burst fierce and frequent upon the heads and shoulders of 
her luckless attendants, she rose to prepare for the pageant 
of the day, which was appointed to succeed the early- 
dinner* 

On a piece of level sward before the principal gateway of 
the Abbey the lists were formed by inclosing an oval space 
with ropes and paling. A line of hurdles, four feet high, 
running across the central space, divided the combatants, 
according to the new French fashion of barriers. Scaffold- 
ings, draped and canopied with baudekyn and samite, 
accommodated the King, who acted as chief Speaker of the 
joust and was surrounded by a brilliant array of ladies, 
knights, and churchmen. Seven lodges or pavilions, hastily 
erected along the sides of the lists, were occupied by the 
champions of the day, who by the laws of the tourney were 
bound to display their arms, banners, and helmets at the 
doors before ten o'clock. 

When the King and his Justiciar, or prime-minister, 
who had arrived at the Abbey the night before, had passed 
before the pavilions, examining the arms and rejecting such 
as were unfit for the friendly contest, the heralds, dressed 
in emblazoned tabards, received orders to give the signal 
for the commencement of the sport, and went from booth 
to booth, crying — 

"To achievement, Knights; to achievement! Come 
forth, come forth !" 

For this and the other duties, which they performed on 

* I have taken a liberty with strict history by introducing a joust among 
incidents belonging to the reign of Beauclerc ; for they were not permitted in 
England until Stephen's time; and English Knights had no opportunity of 
displaying their skill and valour except in the tilt-yards of France and Ger- 
many. But the sport was so closely associated with life in the Norman period 
that to omit a sketch of it would leave the picture of the time incomplete. 
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such occasions, they claimed the helmets of those young 
Knights, who then broke a lance for the first time — certain 
ells of scarlet cloth — and a purse of crowns, as nail-money 
for affixing the device and crest of each Knight to the door 
of his pavilion. 

The Knight of early Norman days differed considerably 
in equipment from the warrior of Crusading times. A 
sketch of Sir Eustace, as he came from his pavilion, will 
best convey a distinct idea of this difference. 

Instead of the heavy plated suits, which impeded the 
movements and palsied the shoulders of Knights under the 
Plantagenet rule, he wore a hauberk of mascled armour, 
made by sewing lozenge-shaped flakes of steel by one 
corner to a coat of quilted leather. This hung in a square 
skirt, like a kilt, exactly to the knee. Leathern hose, 
mascled too, covered his legs ; and long peaked shoes, 
with spikes of gold attached as spurs, were on his feet. 
His head was defended by a conical iron cap, from the front 
of which a narrow stripe of metal, called the nasal, pro- 
jected downward to protect the nose and cheeks. To the 
point of this was often hooked up that coif or cowl of metal- 
rings, which covered the head below the helmet and fell 
like a short tippet on the neck. The ventaille or vizor 
had not yet come into use, nor had the surcoat, which pro- 
bably originated during the Crusades in the need of having 
something above the armour to keep it from growing hot 
beneath the rays of a scorching sun. A baldric of white 
leather, adorned with golden shields, crossed his breast 
slantwise to support his broad-bladed sword ; and his kite- 
shaped shield, on which blazed in gold and minium the 
figure of a Knight on horseback with a broken lance — the 
crest of the Crispins — was slung round his neck. 
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The black stallion, which he rode, had no defensive 
armour excef* a collar of iron plates and spikes, affording 
in this respect a great contrast to the chargers, locked in 
rted, which carried the Knights of later centuries. 

The Lady Sibylla started and grew pale, when she 
caught the first glimpse of Sir Eustace at the door of his 
pavilion ; for in the blue riband that fluttered from the point 
of hi* conical helmet she saw the symbol of a lady's favour, 
the glitter of a rival flag. 

When the Knights, clad in the various kinds of mail 
then in use — ringed, tegulated, scale, and rustred — mounted 
their steeds, and prepared for conflict, the order of the 
joust was announced. Each of the combatants bore a lance 
with a square iron head, a pointless sword with rebated or 
blunted edge, and had a baston or truncheon hanging at 
his saddle-bow. 

The first course was between Sir Eustace and Sir Geof- 
frey Fitz-Osbcrn, who had also served. as Page and Squire 
in the Fitz-Warine Keep. Springing at the trumpet's sound 
from opposite ends of the lists, they came together at the 
barriers with tremendous force. The head of Eustace's 
lance struck his opponent fairly on the nasal, and hurled 
the helmet, which had been cunningly laced on with but a 
slender thread, many yards behind the discomfited but not 
unhorsed warrior. This raised a shout of laughter, mixed 
with applause. 

In the next encounter our young Knight met with a 
worthier focman ; for each struck so true and full on the 
shield of the other, that the lances bent and broke, while 
the horses were thrown back upon their haunches, and the 
riders saved themselves from a disgraceful and dangerous 
fall only by gripping the saddle with knees of iron. 
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One of the contesting Knights narrowly missed the 
chance of being beaten with truncheons from the lists; for 
he violated one of the most stringent laws of the joust, 
which visited a blow inflicted upon an opponent's horse or 
a stroke below the girdle with the penalties of foul play. 

The usual misses, and strokes with the staff of the lance 
excited the laughter and derision of the crowd. And the 
not infrequent occurrence of a serious fall gratified the 
people with a sight of blood ; for one of the Knights, un- 
horsed by Sir Eustace, was carried senseless to his pavilion, 
with a broken arm and blood flowing from mouth and ears. 
There was also a bout of sword-play on the trodden grass 
between two dismounted Knights, which drew down thun- 
ders of applause. 

When King Henry commanded the heralds to fold up 
their banners, as a signal that the joust was at an end, Sir 
Eustace was adjudged by the Speakers to have displayed 
most address in the martial game ; and from the hands of 
a noble lady, to whom the King had confided the duty of 
bestowing the well-earned guerdon, he received a sword of 
the finest Spanish steel with a richly-chased and jewelled 
hilt 

Lady Sibylla's heart beat thick and fast, her face flushed 
and paled beneath its rouge, and her eyes grew strangely 
dim, as the Knight bowed low upon the mane of his steed, 
when honoured with the princely prize. For this was the 
critical moment, at which it was customary for a young 
warrior to declare the lady of his choice and lay the re- 
wards of his valour humbly at her feet. " Perhaps," thought 
poor Lady Sibyl, " the blue riband may mean nothing after 
all." 

But Sir Eustace rode past the gallery, on which she sat, 
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! and, dismounting at a distant quarter of the lists, where 

! some of the neighbouring peasant-folk were clustered afoot 

•' to watch the gallant show, laid the jewelled sword on the 

grass at the feet of a beautiful fair-haired girl, who, alarmed 
and confused at the stare of a hundred wondering eyes, 
I clung to the side of a tall young man in forester's garb. 

Then with clear and fearless voice the victor-Knight 
; cried aloud, — 

*"I now declare the peerless Deorwyn, daughter of 
I Leofried the Thane, to be the lady of my choice. To her 

I service I have devoted my lance and sword ; her colours 

f hang in my helmet; and love for her consumes my heart.- 

* At her feet I lay the prize my lance has won. I proclaim 

! her the loveliest of her sex, and am ready to do battle for 

L her sake with any Knight, who dares to cast a stain upon 

; her name." 

f The silence, amid which these words were spoken, was 

' disturbed in a little while by a cheer from the peasants, to 

whom Deorwyn's gentleness and beauty had much endeared 

her. The nobles meanwhile whispered, frowned, or smiled, 

; according as their sense of humour or of injured dignity 

came uppermost at this sudden call. Sibylla's assault upon 

; the heart of Sir Eustace had been for some time a matter 

\ of notorious gossip in Salle and greenwood ; and she had 

plenty of kind friends to rejoice in her utter discomfiture 

j and defeat. 

Beckoning Sir Eustace to his side, the King demanded 
an explanation of this unusual proceeding; but, upon hear- 
ing the details, he expressed his warm approval of a choice, 
which restored the daughter of a Saxon Thane to her fitting 
position in the land. His own choice of the Saxon 
Princess Edith, whom history calls Maud, to be his wife, 
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predisposed him to take a kindly view of the romantic 
love-match. 

The rejected lady, controlling the rage which brooded 
like a thunder-cloud upon her brow, and gleamed in sheathed 
lightning within her dangerous eyes, rose with stately mien 
from her seat and swept scornfully to the place, where a 
palfrey waited to bear her home. 

But, before we follow her thither, let us dismiss in a few 
lines a scene of painful retribution, which the King had 
reserved as a fitting close for the proceedings of the public 
joust. 

The wretched man, against whom lay the charge of 
false coining, had been seized in his bed the previous night 
in pursuance of orders issued at a secret meeting of the 
Curia Regis, where his guilt had been fully discussed and 
decided ; and, in spite of his protestations of innocence and 
demands to be permitted to meet his accuser in single 
combat, was condemned to undergo the disgrace of de- 
gradation from the ranks of Knighthood and the horrible 
punishment of mutilation. 

The Abbey bell tolled a funeral knell, as the miserable 
man was led, pale and trembling, to the space before the 
royal chair. A scullion with a cleaver then hacked off his 
knightly spurs; a herald broke his sword above his head; 
his hauberk was stripped off; and a stern voice proclaimed 
him no longer Knight but Knave. Even his horse suffered 
for his crimes, for the poor brute's tail was cut off at the 
root. But the most dreadful part of the scene was yet to 
come. Two of the Sheriff's men, used to all the brutalities 
of punishment common in that age, seized the criminal, 
and, having wound a rope round his arms and legs, burned 
out his right eye with a red-hot bar; and, having chopped 
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his right hand off with an axe, seared the hissing stump, 
until the vessels shrivelled and the blood ceased to flow. 
It is better not to dwell on the agonies of the shrieking 
sufferer. 

When old Count Robert heard from his daughter's pale 
and venomous lips the story of the blue riband and the 
pretty Saxon, he broke into a torrent of most frightful 
oaths, swore he would burn the Manor to the ground and 
roast the bodies of Eustace and his bride upon the smoking 
ruins, and was lashing himself into a foam of fury by 
dwelling on this theme, when suddenly the torrent met a 
check — the purple of his bloated face grew black — blood 
gushed from his nostrils and his mouth — and he sank snort- 
ing and senseless in his chair. There was a great hubbub 
in the Keep; valets ran hither and thither; and the pale 
daughter forgot her disappointment and her jealous rage, 
as she knelt by the body of her fallen sire. A holy-water 
clerc, — one of the lowest of the clergy, — who happened at 
the time to be sitting in a corner of the Bailey, gossiping 
with the cooks and gorging himself with the wreck of a 
numble pie, ran, as fast as his fatness would allow, to the 
village for a woman who could bleed; for women then did 
all the simple surgery in practice. She came, and opened 
a vein in his foot and another in his neck ; but all was use- 
less. A fit of apoplexy had cut short the fury of Count 
Robert for ever. 

His death saved Sir Eustace from being plunged into 
the miseries of a petty war — such as were common among 
the feudal nobles; Counts Odo and Henry were not so fond 
of their sister that they cared, on her account, to disturb 
their relations wirh a powerful neighbour. The marriage 
of Sir Eustace and Deorwyn took place after a little while; 
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and Hundbert reaped advantage from his sister's restoration 
to her fitting place. 

Lady Sibylla left the Keep, and went to Court to 
fill a place in attendance on Queen Maud. After much 
manoeuvring and many failures she at last succeeded in 
entrapping a youthful son of the Grand Justiciar into a 
stolen marriage in a hermit's cell. But, whether the young 
husband remained fully sensible of the blessing he had thus 
acquired may be fairly doubted by the readers of this 
sketch. Certain it is that a week after marriage from the 
chamber of the house in Winchester, where they had a 
lodging, sounds • of scuffling and angry talk issued one 
evening, followed by a dull thud and a scream. The 
gentleman appeared next day with four parallel lines from 
brow to chin, as if his face had been neatly ruled with red 
ink; and the lady's eye had assiyned a mourning tint, in 
vivid contrast to her bridal finery. Sibylla's rosy nails 
achieved the former result ; the latter was due to her hus- 
band's ox-hide boot, hurled with too true an aim. 
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J? T was Christmas-eve in the year of grace 1496. 
All England had been ringing for months 
with the news of Perkin Warbeck's splendid 
1 reception at the Scottish Court ; and the 
northern counties were not free from misgiv- 
ings as to the result of the coming spring. 
Tis true that autumn had witnessed the sig- 
nal failure of a movement, which the Pretender 
made across the Border; but Cornwall was 
kindling with the flames of insurrection, and 
there were disagreeable rumours afloat to the 
effect that King James was gathering his 
strength for an invasion, which was not to be 
% so farcical as Perkin's raid of moss-troopers. 
The commotion, raised by the fall of the Plan- 
tagenet throne on Redmore or Bosworth Field, had not yet 
ceased to agitate the country; and England had found that 
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racket or Wfwop and Hide, and caused the rake of those 
days, reeling home from tavern revels at nine o' the clock 
through the sleeping streets, to hold his breath and hurry- 
past with thumping heart, lest some ill-conditioned goblin, 
ambushed in the dark recess, might seize and carry him 
bodily off, to the eternal sorrow of his wife and his creditors. 

Some steps down one of the dark and narrow closes, 
which ran at right angles to the main street, and in which 
the wealthiest merchants and craftsmen then chose to 
dwell, there stood a gabled house of wood and plaster, 
black with age and yet much of the same fashion as its 
newer neighbours in the suburbs of the town. For the 
architecture of domestic dwellings altered very slightly 
during the later Plantagenet and Tudor reigns, until about 
Elizabeth's time men began to build their homes with 
brick. It was the use of wood as a constructive material, 
which obliged the mediaeval builders to adopt that seem- 
ingly top-heavy style, in which each story jutted over that 
below, affording by this very projection a defence from 
dripping rain and other sources of decay. The compara- 
tive lightness of the wooden framework removed that dan- 
ger of disturbing the line of gravitation, which would have 
existed in the case of a brick or stone edifice of similar 
shape. 

In this house dwelt Master Stephen Dale, the best and 
jolUest Bowyer in all Chester. Under its roof-tree four 
generations of Dales had been cradled and coffined, since 
the time that a certain Roger Dale, wandering thither from 
the northern shires, had begun to deal in archers' gear in 
the new oaken house, which he had built to receive his bride. 

Stephen's stall opened on the close with a large arched 
unglazed window, through which his sales were always 
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made. Within, beyond the burly figure of the old crafts- 
man himself, with spectacles on nose and a leathern apron 
to protect his nether clothing, a curious eye might have dis- 
cerned, at any hour of the working day, great sheaves of 
six-foot poles, resting in a corner. They consisted of vari- 
ous kinds of seasoned wood, most of them being of course 
foreign or English yew— or, to take the older spelling, eugh. 
But elm and ash were also there for those who wished a 
cheaper but less trusty bow. Old Stave, as his lordly cus- 
tomers were wont familiarly to call him, was in the habit 
of recommending a tough piece of seasoned English yew, 
grumbling, as he did so, at being obliged to keep a stock 
of the foreign wood; for by a late Act Parliament had 
fixed the price of the best bowstaves at three shillings and 
fourpence, and he could not sell the foreign yew at that 
price without incurring a decided loss. Another grievance, 
on which the old Bowyer would often testily descant, 
mingling his personal sorrows with patriotic lamentations 
over the decadence of archery, was the recent arrival in the 
city of a dealer in the new hand-guns or hagbuts, which 
were beginning to take the fancy of the marksmen and 
fowlers of the age. 

"It's enough," he would sometimes say, when he got 
upon this topic, " to make bold Robin and the bonny yeo- 
men of Cressy and Agincourt groan in their very graves, to 
see the descendants of gallant fellows, who could split the 
hazel-wand at a hundred yards, and wet the goose-wing in 
a Frenchman's heart-blood at half a mile, take to shoot- 
ing bits of lead out of brass tubes with this Devil's dust, 
called gunpowder. Can't the sorry knaves come to me, 
and buy a good crossbow made with my own hand, and 
get a sheaf of round-headed bolts from Jenkin Fletcher, 
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when they go a-birding ? I'll warrant they'd bring home 
more feathers hanging at their back, with an arbalest like 
that on yonder peg, than with all their miserable noise- 
making popguns, that only frighten the fowls beyond the 
reach of shot." 

In truth, at this time, the noble art of archery, associ- 
ated with some of the chief glories of mediaeval England, 
was beginning to show signs of the decay, which has since 
reduced it to the rank of a pretty pastime for summer lawns, 
the companion of Croquet and Les Graces. In vain the 
Bowyer collected his seasoned staves of yew and ash, and 
shaped them cunningly with taper ends. In vain the 
Fletcher, choosing ash and asp for military steles (wands), 
and recommending oak and beech for shafts of pastime, 
stripped the pinions of the grey goose and the swan to suit 
the shafts he made for various winds, and dressed dainty 
arrows with the peacock's plume, sewing the notches deftly 
with the whitest silk. In vain the Stringer twisted his 
hempen cords or finer strings of flax and silk for lordlier 
fingers. In vain the Headmaker hammered and filed away 
at his forked points, broad points, and thin round points, 
like bodkins. Longbow and arbalest, shaft and bolt and 
quarrel had had their day, and a glorious day it was ! The 
time was coming now for arcubus, and caliver, and petronel ; 
and these too in their turn would have to yield to newer 
inventions with other names. The Tudor Kings strove 
manfully to enforce the use of the declining Bow, and stay 
the march of inventive science by their enactments. By 
an Act of Henry VII., later than the date of this tale, the 
use of the arbalest and the hand-gun was forbidden. Old 
# laws were afterwards revived, by which every man was 
obliged to have a long bow as tall as himself and a sheaf 
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of arrows, — sharp, if he dwelt beyond the precincts of a 
forest — roundheaded, if he dwelt within one; and with 
these he was enjoined, on penalty of fine, to practise on 
feast days at the parish butts or popinjay, the latter being 
a wooden parrot on a stand. Yet all was of no avail 'Tis 
true the brace was still laced on to guard the left arm from 
the whirring string, and the shooting-glove still defended 
the fingers of the right hand ; but they soon came to be 
worn by maidens and school-boys, not as of old by stal- 
wart soldiers and brown-faced hunters of the greenwood. 
The warning cry of " Fast," with which a shooter directed 
the attention of persons before him to the flight of his 
arrow, ceased to ring in the fields and suburbs of the Eng- 
lish towns ; and, before the Tudor Period had expired, the 
noise of exploding guns in every parish was irritating the 
nerves and disturbing the digestion of Bowyers and 
Fletchers, whose business was ebbing from their stalls. 

But the shadow of these coming things had not as yet 
fallen upon the hearthstone of Stephen Dale, except in so 
far as they afforded him a topic for humorous grumbling. 
He was gathered to his fathers in the churchyard of 
Chester, while archery was still the sport of monarchs and 
the subject of Parliamentary enactments ; and so upon this 
Christmas-eve, of which I write, the jolly old Bowyer was 
an honoured and thriving citizen of Chester, able to talk on 
equal terms with my Lord Mayor of London, and to endow 
his pretty daughter Alice with a fortune, which might well 
attract the serious regards of any gallant in the shire. 

The stall had been closed for at least two hours, and 
was now barred for the night ; but red gleams of light came 
shooting through the chinks of its stout shutter, and a noise* 
of voices sounding from an inner room — now faintly, now 
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in loud and festive tones — told that Christmas was not for- 
gotten there. 

Passing in with that magic key, which all story-tellers 
possess, we find ourselves in the Hall, which was still the 
room for great gatherings in an English house, although it 
yielded in comfort to the Parlour, where the family meals 
were now generally taken. A branch of latten with four 
candles gave light to the apartment ; but the red glow of 
the Yule-log, which crackled and blazed in the deep hearth, 
rendered such a contrivance almost needless. 

The five o'clock supper was just over ; and two buxom 
wenches, in short gowns of brown burel, were engaged in 
removing the relics of the meal. The guests had devoted 
themselves chiefly to the brawn, the roast shoulder of 
mutton, and the stew of goose and rabbit; although a 
roasted egret, with which Mother Dale, in default of the 
costly peacock seen on lordlier boards, had striven to give 
an air of gentility to the entertainment, had been display- 
ing its attractions at the top of the table. Last ta be re- 
moved from the greased and brown-splashed nappe or 
table-cloth, as it was reverentially placed there first, was 
the carved Salt-cellar, which stood in the middle of the 
table to mark the distinction between the menials and the 
family-group. Modern fastidiousness would, no doubt, 
have detected many gross breaches of etiquette in the con- 
duct of these Tudor good folks; for forks had not come into 
use at table, and guests were accustomed to cut their meat 
with the knives, that hung all day at their girdles. There 
was also a good deal of spitting and rinsing of the mouth 
upon the rushes, which strewed the earthen floor ; and, if 
any guest felt his nose troublesome, he, not to say she, re- 
lieved it of its burden without the aid of a handkerchief, for 
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wont to spend five nights of the week — Ralph Smith, whose 
calling cannot be mistaken — Watt Heaviside the Tawyer, 
whose leather was prized for ten miles round Chester — 
Tom Fairwood, the Malemaker or Saddler — and Jenkin 
Fletcher, whose arrows were equalled only by old Stephen's 
bows, and who was bound to his host, not only by close 
bonds of ancient companionship, but also by intimate busi- 
ness obligations, for the one invariably recommended the 
wares of the other. Amongst these — only in the capacity 
however of an occasional and highly honoured guest — sat 
the worthy Father Grub of the Grey Friars, confessor of 
the household, whose devotions to the Lamb's Wool were 
neither rare nor stinted, and whose unctuous voice, rendered 
piquant by a little lisp, could upon the slightest invitation 
troll out merry songs by the score. 

Two of these old fellows began a game at Tables, the 
original of our modern backgammon, but played with three 
dice, which were thrown from the hand ; the other two 
played Merelles or Nine Metis Morris, which was similar to 
the time-honoured game of Fox and Goose; while old 
Stephen and the priest held a conversation about the affairs 
of the parish. 

" There was a rare scene," said the shaven monk with 
a twinkle of his bead-like eyes, " at early mass on Sunday, 
Master Dale. The Abbot had just begun the Paternoster, 
when there arose in the churchyard a terrible yelling and 
noise of drums and bells ; and he had scarcely come to coelo, 
when in burst the Lord of Misrule with his tag-rag follow- 
ing, about forty in all, fluttering in green scarfs and ribands 
and all a-glitter with brass brooches and beads of coloured 
glass. I think what his Lordship had were gold and rubies, 
they looked so real. The din of the bells on their legs and 
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arms, as they capered about, was something awful. They 
had a Dragon with them too ; and right well he danced, I 
can tell you, for I saw the Abbot himself with the very 
words of the holy prayer on his lips, laugh right out at the 
way, in which the comical thing whisked its tail about 
among the people. As for the folk in the church — they 
climbed up on the backs of the seats, huzzaing and roaring 
with laughter too; for the rabble rout went round and 
round the church three times, before they found their way 
out again ; and then nothing would do the people but 
scampering out after them ; and there was such junketing 
among the graves all day, as you never saw in your life." 

"I met them," said Stephen, "on their way to the church, 
and gave them a couple of groats for their ale, besides pro- 
mising to send them some of Mother Dale's best cheese." 

" You were right, Master Dale,", quoth the monk ; " al- 
though the varlets do make a noise, they are good-humoured 
in the main with those that treat them well. I'm told they 
have given old Hodge Holdcoin his death ; for, when he 
refused to give them money, they flouted and mocked him, 
and, tying him to a cowlstaff, pitched him neck and heels 
into a shallow part of the Dee ; and you know a dip in icy 
water this weather is as bad as drowning to an old man." 

"Well, Father!" responded the stout old Bowyer, "I 
like my neighbours to be merry; and I bid the mummers 
' God speed/ I have no patience with the skinflints and 
sourmugs that cry them down. Why, Sir Grub, I once 
found the bean in the cake myself in my young days, and 
was made Lord of Misrule. And a rare merry time we 
had, though yellow ribands were the fashion then. The 
Tudors have brought in the green." 

With such talk the old craftsman chirped gaily over his 
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tankard of Lamb's Wool, replenishing it, when empty, from 
a caldron on the hearth, on whose rich steaming surface 
the golden apples bobbed, as the vessels dipped for their 
load of fragrant drink. 

Meanwhile, the hospitable cares of the supper being 
safely and satisfactorily past, Mother Dale, attired in a 
rayed gown of green grogram, was enjoying a dish of 
gossip with Dame Durden and old Madge Hardhead, for 
whose especial delectation she had already detailed the 
events of some eight and forty Yule-tides, which she had 
helped to celebrate. The goodwife was assuredly in the 
vale of years ; but her cares had been few and her content 
great, and, as she now sat, at a respectful distance from the 
blazing log but still touched with its ruddy light, she might, 
in her radiant good humour, have compared well with 
matrons a full half score of years younger. 

Alice Dale, the only child of this worthy couple, and 
therefore the object of their fondest hopes and their most 
extravagant indulgence, was allowed by all the elder folks 
to be the exact counterpart of what her mother had been, 
when in her slim 'teens she stole into young Stephen's heart 
— he was young Stephen then, the best wrestler and player 
at quarter-staff fair Cheshire could produce, and withal a 
handsome manly black-haired youth. Of the middle height 
— dark-haired — slender-waisted — with faify hands and feet 
— a smile like a sunbeam, and quick grey eyes, bright as 
stars or diamonds, or whatever simile for brilliance you pre- 
fer — Alice was the sweetest, sauciest, veriest little coquette 
that Chester's crumbling walls ever guarded. The habit of 
her daily life — for said I not she was an only child ? — had 
made her petulant and self-willed ; but allowing for these 
faults and in spite of occasional bursts of a quick temper, 
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inherited from her father, there beat below her pretty laced 
boddice as true and loving a heart as man might care to 
win. Dressed in a wide-sleeved low-necked gown of blue 
sendall, whose folds were gathered at the waist with a 
rubied brooch, shaped like the letter A, she sat on one of 
the benches by the wall, which served for both seats and 
lockers. The shape of her little foot was disguised in the 
hideous bags of yellow silk, with puffing across the toes, 
which fashion then called shoes ; but some amends for this 
were made by the pretty caul of golden net- work, in which 
she had gathered the braids of her radiant hair, whose 
dark-brown masses were, here and there, mingled with a 
tress or two of lighter tinge. The simplicity of her head- 
dress contrasted strongly with the awkward scaffolding of 
wire-work hung with gauze, which one or two of the girls 
present wore and which was a relic of the fashions at 
Richard Crookback's Court. Old Mother Dales head-gear 
went even farther back than these, for she rejoiced in one 
of the horned or steeple coifs, embroidered with the fleur- 
de-lis, which excited the wrath of the clergy under the last 
of the Lancaster Kings. 

To this picture of Alice Dale truth compels me to add a 
touch or two, which to some minds will take the poetry of 
the portrait all away. She never thought of cleaning either 
her teeth or her nails — was, as I have ventured to hint be- 
fore, unacquainted with the use of pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and like all English women of her time, was inordinately 
fond of sugar-plums, some of which she was crunching be- 
tween her discoloured teeth at the moment of my sketch. 
But, remembering that the beauties, who fascinated bluff 
King Hal of matrimonial renown, and perhaps even the pure 
and lily-like girl of sixteen, who laid aside her Plato to wear 
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the English crown for ten days, were not indifferent to the 
charms of toffy and thought black nails no disgrace, we 
shall cease to wonder that Alice Dale, a provincial trades- 
man's daughter, was not in every respect as refined as her 
compeers of the present century. 

Round Alice, grouped in various attitudes, were seven 
or eight of the younger guests. Two of them — Will Hatch, 
a sheep-farmer, and Master Giles, the dandy Glover of the 
High Street — were talking against each other for the 
favour of the heiress. The Glover had undoubtedly the 
best of the contest, for he surpassed the homely farmer in 
the airs and graces of fashion, such as it then was, as much 
as one of the fringed and spangled gloves he dealt in ex- 
ceeded in appearance the rough sheepskin, of which it was 
made. 

Giles had passed his 'prentice-days in London in the 
house of one of the Court Glovers, and was therefore looked 
upon by the provincial cits as a perfect master of good 
breeding — " the glass of fashion and the mould of form." 
I may sketch his dress and appearance as affording a pic- 
ture of what dandies were in the closing days of the 
fifteenth century. 

Assuming the Tudor colours of white and green in con- 
sequence of the slender link, just named, which bound him 
to the Court, he displayed the latter chiefly in his short 
doublet, whose wide puffed sleeves, coming only to the 
elbow, afforded an opportunity of exhibiting both the breast 
and arms of a fine Holland shirt, stitched with gold. His 
breeches, reaching to the knee, were of taffeta in alternate 
stripes of white and green; and below these tight white 
hose extended to his round-toed shoes. Above his dagger, 
on the right side of his girdle, which was of Cadiz leather 
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adorned with silver studs, hung a square leathern purse. 
But the most remarkable article of his attire, when he first 
entered the room, was a hat, worn not upon his head, which 
was covered with a green velvet coif, but hanging at his 
back with its enormous plume of soiled green and white 
feathers almost sweeping the ground. At the first sight of 
this caudal appendage, Alice had clapped her hands and 
cried with malicious glee, — 

" Mercy on us all ! what shall we do when the peacock 
spreads his tail?" 

A profusion of fair hair, scented and trimly curled, fell 
upon this gallant's neck ; but not a trace of beard or 
whisker was permitted to disfigure his new-reaped chin and 
cheek. 

Honest Will Hatch, with his doublet and hose of home- 
spun grey, could talk in company of little else than cock- 
fighting and the bear-ring, his favourite recreations, and 
excited a good deal of mirth by challenging his rival 
Giles to a match at kayles or loggats, rustic games analogous 
to the modern skittles, which were played a good deal in 
the taverns. He amused the company with a somewhat 
coarse description of a picnic at the Boars Head, to which 
a number of the gossips and idle wives of Chester had 
brought, according to custom, such contributions as a goose- 
leg, a pigeon-pie, or a piece of salt beef. 

But his temporary triumph was soon eclipsed, when 
Master Giles, in a drawl of affected grandeur, and an un- 
concealed sneer at the stout rustic, commenced to describe 
the keeping of Christmas at Court, three years ago, when 
he lived in London. 

"A picnic in a country-tavern is very different from a 
Christmas entertainment in the palace of good King Harry. 
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Ah! it was a choice delight, Mistress Alice, to hear the 
flourish of the horns and to see a fat red-faced cook, in a 
damask gown and a gilt chain, stagger into the feasting- 
room with a boar's head, smoking on a silver dish and all 
green with leaves of rosemary. After him with dishes 
came a long line of scullions and under-cooks, the last of 
them carrying a peacock with his tail outspread." (Here 
there was a titter, which ended in a general roar, but the 
equable langour of Giles was too perfect to be disturbed, 
and so he drawled on). 

"And there were His Grace the King with his royal 
wife and all the courtiers sitting at a long table in dresses 
just like my own, in fashion and in hue. You never saw 
such a display of gold and jewels, shining in the light of 
the moon-lanterns that hung above their heads; and all 
the gallants wore their plumed hats, and, when a toast was 
drunk, they doffed them with most delicate grace, till the 
feathers swept the floor. And between every course the 
menials brought rose-water to sweetwash the hands and 
faces of the company. And such a drinking of muscadine 
and sugared sack ; and such a running of butlers here and 
there ! And on the board were candles of coloured wax, 
and peacocks with royal shields round their necks, and 
heaps of dainties and dishes, of which I can't remember 
half. There was roast bittern, and stewed goldfinches, and 
roast porpoise, and Lumbard fritters, and almond cream, 
and a ship with roasted fowls of every kind perched upon 
its masts, swimming in a sea of sauce, filled with cooked 
fishes. And then, above the buffet, which was all heaped 
with ewers and platters of gold and silver, the minstrels in 
the gallery played away on their sweet horns; until the 
mummers came marching in with faces like a hawk's beak, 
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and one wore the antlers of a stag, and they capered and 
sang, till the whole room was in a roar." 

"And how did you get in to see the show?" said mis- 
chievous Alice. " Did not you peep through the open door, 
while the cooks were changing the platters ?" 

" Marry, no !" said Giles, " I knew the chief minstrel, who 
took me to the gallery; and there I promise you I enjoyed 
the show — with plenty of cold numble-pie and sack, after 
their Graces had retired to another chamber to play at cards 
and shovel-board." 

To a close observer it would have appeared that Alice 
took no very deep interest in the talk of these worthies, for, 
although she laughed merrily both at them and their jokes, 
and did not fail to contribute her own share to the fun in 
the shape of smart sayings, yet her eye wandered often to 
the door, especially when any step sounded in the outer 
passage. 

Lilian May, her old playfellow, former schoolmate, and 
present bosom-friend, laughingly whispered to her, — 

"Alice, dear, he will not come to-night. He is with the 
Morris-dancers up at the Castle." 

To which Alice pettishly replied with a toss of her 
golden net, "Think ye that I care, whether he comes or 
not? Not I, indeed!" 

The words were scarcely uttered, when he entered in the 
shape of a tall well-knit young fellow, with light curling 
hair and grave eyes — not what young ladies call " beauti- 
ful," but certainly manly and well-favoured. A doublet 
of brown camlet, edged with squirrel fur, and hose of russet 
grey formed his neat and unobtrusive costume, in which 
he presented a marked contrast to Giles in his second-hand 
finery, cast off by some lordling of the Court. 
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"Ha! Ned, thou art a late guest," cried hearty old 
Stephen, " but thou art right welcome. Dame, a cup of ale 
for this brave lad. The snow is deep and the air keen. Or 
mayhap a thimbleful of rosa solis would warm his blood 
quicker. To a frozen man even good Lamb's Wool is little 
better than the swish-swash made of honey, that makes the 
Essex topers so lean." 

"Do not chide my lateness, good Master Dale," said 
Edward Longwood ; " I have but just come back from 
Lyrpole, whither I rode with a Bill from Sir John to the 
Earl of Darbe." 

Edward Longwood, reader, was an honest courier in 
days, when a post-office was a distant prophetic vision, and 
what answered to a modern letter was a roll of paper, 
called a Bill, secured with a knotted string sealed with wax. 
"And a rough cold ride it was. Stout Dobbin sank to 
his belly in a drift, and the ferry is nearly frozen over." 

" Well, my service to thee, lad ; and again I bid thee 
welcome. Ah! boy, I see thou wouldst gladly 'scape our 
company. Well, we old fellows have been long enough 
over the ale. Come, Alice, a bout at Hoodman Blind to 
stir our blood ;" and, so saying, the stout old Bowyer sprang 
up and gave the signal for a general clearing away of 
benches and tables for the game. 

This truthful chronicle might here go on to tell of the 
wonderful feats performed by Stephen and his friends — how 
they seemed to have laid aside the weight of their years 
and the gravity of grey hairs and to have changed natures 
with some frolicsome children — how the young girls fled 
for refuge to a spot in the centre of the room, over which 
hung a branch with light green leaves and white berries — 

how the youths, led by some hidden instinct, followed them 

L 
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thither and exacted the forfeit of capture on the spot — how 
Master Giles gallantly offered to be blindfolded instead of 
Alice, when she was caught in the wide sweeping arms of 
Will Hatch — how our friend Ned tried hard to catch Alice, 
but found himself holding on to a fat country wench, who 
served the household, and whose smack under the mistletoe 
would have frightened the degenerate kissers of modern 
days; — but these things are not the business of the present 
historian, who, as the reader already suspects, takes a par- 
ticular interest in Alice Dale and Edward Longwood. 

When Hoodman Blind, Hot Cockles, Frog in the 
Middle, and the Ragman's Roll, winding up with a round 
dance called Carole, popular at that time, had fairly tired 
out the romping company, and a pause ensued to cool the 
glowing faces and calm the beating hearts, Edward found 
an opportunity of drawing near to Alice, and said in a low 
earnest tone, — 

" Forgive me, Alice, for my anger y ester-night Heaven 
knows I have repented it bitterly/' 

" It is quite needless," she coldly replied, " to ask my 
pardon, for your fits of temper do me no harm and are no 
concern of mine at all." 

"But," pleaded Edward, "say that you forgive me, 
Alice." She made him no reply; but, raising her voice 
above the tone of her former answer, called across the 
room to the Glover, — 

" Come, Master Giles, whither hath your fealty flown ? 
It is not an hour since you said in public you could not 
live out of the light of my poor eyes; and now I have to 
call you to your duty. Is this what you learned from the 
London folk?" 

Then rising, she gave her hand to Master Giles, and 
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passed to the lower end of the long room, where the 
domestic servants and the journeymen, who wrought in old 
Stephen's workshop, had gathered in a group round a 
white-haired crone, who was rehearsing the particulars of 
her interview with a marvellous goblin, that had haunted 
the Cathedral vaults during her youth. 

Here Alice, devoutly waited on by the gallant Glover, 
stayed for some time, chatting gaily with all around. She 
had long been in the habit of receiving compliments and 
praises from the servants and workmen in her father's em- 
ployment ; and at least one motive that she had in coming 
to the lower end of the Hall was a desire to let Master Giles 
see her influence and estimate from it her importance. Let 
us however also do her the justice of saying that she made 
a journey below the salt no less for the purpose of seeing 
that the pots of dagger-ale and huff-cap quaffed there were 
not running low. 

Flattered and made much of to her heart's content, she 
was about to return to the circle round the wide chimney at 
the upper end, when an old woodman, who had sold staves 
to her father for many years ere she was born, and who 
had dandled her, when a baby, on his knee many a winter- 
night, cried out, — 

"Bless thee, dear child, sing a verse or two ere thou 
leavest us;" adding, as he lifted a can of ale to his lips, "A 
merry wedding and a bright day to Master Giles and my 
bonny Alice." 

Blushing and laughing at this union of names, she sang 
a simple ballad — a favourite at that time but long since 
lost. It was called " The Ladye Bessie." Then with many 
a pleasant smile she left them to their own sports and 
gossip. 
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Sitting moodily on one side of the great hearth and 
taking no share in the genial fun that passed round the 
circle, our friend Ned had been watching narrowly all that 
passed. One idea occupied his thoughts. In the course 
of his long ride home he had determined that he would be 
the sport of Alice no longer, but that he would declare his 
love once more and plead for a final answer. He had done 
so already, and had been treated with a pretty playful 
scorn, which, while it roused his anger, charmed him still 
more deeply into a seemingly hopeless love. Now, resolved 
that this night should settle the matter one way or another, 
he waited anxiously for an opportunity of speaking to Alice 
alone. When he had almost given up the hope of being able 
to do so, old Stephen unconsciously gave him the longed- 
for chance by asking Alice to pass into the workshop for 
some delicate instrument of his craft, which he wished to 
show to Watt Heaviside and which he would intrust to no 
menial hand. Regardless of remark or jest, Edward fol- 
lowed Alice, as she left the room, and was by her side, as 
she entered the stall. 

"Alice, dear Alice, let me speak to you for one 
moment," said he pleadingly. 

" You are a pretty fellow, Edward Longwood," retorted 
she, " to ask leave for what you have already done/' 

" Ah, Alice, be serious for a little while and hear me. I 
love you more dearly than I can find words to tell. You 
cannot choose but know it. You cannot forget the golden 
summer dusk in the beech-walk by Deeside, where I first 
poured out the passion of my heart before you. You have 
seen it — heard it — read it in my every action, word, and 
glance; and can you have the heart to say me 'Nay? 1 You 
seem to scorn the sight of me to-night, and to devote your- 
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self to that scented popinjay Giles; although I have had 
many a look and word from you, dearest Alice, which has 
nursed in my soul the sweet hope that my love was re- 
turned. Is it not so ? Give me one little sign to tell me 
that I still may hope. I ask no more." 

As he leant earnestly forward with hands clutched con- 
vulsively in each other, she stood with a half-smile upon 
her lip, tapping the chip-strewn ground with her little 
foot. 

" A very pretty speech indeed, Master Longwood," 3he 
said with a light laugh, when he had ceased ; " and it has 
really had the wonderful effect of bringing to my mind a 
scene I had well-nigh forgotten — a beechwood, and a river, 
with a young man making a fool of himself by kneeling on 
the damp grass. I am very sure that my good friend Giles 
has more sense than to exhibit himself so." 

" But, sir," she continued, dropping the tone of ridicule, 
in which she had pronounced these words, and speaking 
rapidly with impatient gesture, "I have yet to learn by 
what right you make yourself a judge of my actions and 
call my friends hard names. At Master Fleming's last night 
you were angry with me forsooth, because you thought I 
slighted your worshipful self, as if one could slight him of 
whom she scarcely thinks at all. Go and tell your love- 
stories to some silly damsel, who can bear with your whims 
and whom you can insult as you please without offending 
her meekness. As for me, I care as little for your love as 
for your anger." 

. Edward had regarded her during the utterance of these 
cruel words with an expression of countenance difficult to 
describe. A mixture of sorrow, despair, and grieved sur- 
prise may be taken as affording a faint idea of the shadow, 
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which sat within his eyes and in the Hnes of his pale 
cheek. 

"Alice, farewelL I have been bitterly undeceived; you 
are not to blame : I deluded myself with a baseless hope." 

He was gone. 

She let him go without a word or sign ; for she said to 
herself u He will come to-morrow, and I will be very kind, 
and when I have teased him enough, I will give him my 
hand and be his wife." 

• Will it be believed that Alice loved him ; ay, and 
dearly too ? She knew that she could find no happiness as 
the wife of another. He was the idol in her heart's temple 
— her standard of excellence, whose manly qualities and 
noble virtues she took a secret delight in contrasting with 
the follies and fripperies of those exquisites, in whose society 
she took so much apparent delight And yet she treated 
him thus! 

Do we not meet with similar cases every day ? A heart, 
naturally kind, true, and capable of strong affection, warped 
in all its goodness by misjudging friends and crusted over 
with a selfishness, the growth of many years, which can 
deny itself the gratification of no whim, and can be de- 
stroyed by no dissolvent weaker than the stern discipline 
of long sorrow and hope deferred. 

Alice went back to the Hall, whispering to herself — 
"He will come to-morrow." 

The rere-supper was brought in soon afterwards. At 
the upper end of the board this final meal consisted, in the 
present case, of three dishes — a kagis, similar to the modern 
Scottish dish, a French moile of marrow and grated bread, 
and an omelet interlarded with thin slices of bacon. These 
viands disposed of, the elder members of the company par- 
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took of a cup of "strong nottie ale," while the younger 
ones wound up the amusements of the evening by batter- 
ing to pieces with sugar-plums a marchpane castle, made 
of almond biscuit. 

Lanterns were then lighted, and with many cheery words 
and kind wishes, the party broke up before nine o'clock. 

When Alice retired to her bedroom, she had time to 
think of what she had done in a momentary fit of temper, 
and with a cry of " Forgive me, Ned — I love you, oh, I 
love you," — she flung herself weeping upon the arras, which 
covered the flock mattress and the rough wooden sides of 
her simple bedstead. Her pet squirrel, hung in its revolv- 
ing cage against the wall, was frightened from its sleep by 
the noise, and commenced to jump and rattle at the yield- 
ing bars. By the time her sendall gown was hung upon 
the rail, called a perche, which projected from the wall, and 
she stood before a x metal mirror, arranging the tangled 
braids of her hair with a coarse-toothed comb, her sorrow 
had subdued itself to sobs? But tears broke out afresh, 
when she laid her head upon the chaff bolster, and long, 
long they flowed, soaking its thin covering of canvas. Not 
until the Cathedral bell boomed out the hour of Prime — six 
on the Christmas morning — did sleep settle tardily on her 
burning lids. 

When she awoke, late and unrefreshed, the first news 
that greeted her on the day of universal joy, was the an- 
nouncement that Edward Longwood had left the city be- 
fore dawn, none knowing whither he had gone. 

Days passed, and the red rose on Alice's cheek faded 
almost to the hue of the blossoms that are laid upon a 
maiden's hearse. Edward came not. 
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All the merry-makings and festivals, at which they had 
been accustomed to meet, went sadly by. Shrove-Tuesday 
with its cockfights; Easter with its games of handball, 
played for tansy cakes ; May-day with its flowered poles 
and morris-dances ; Midsummer-eve with its blazing bon- 
fires and white-lily garlands hung over every lintel ; Har- 
vest-home and Hallow-eve, with all the numerous seasons 
of varied revelry, which entitled " Merrie Englande " to its 
joyous name, floated brightly into the past ; yet the rose 
never re-bloomed on the cheek of fair Alice Dale, nor did 
the wasted light in her sad grey eye revive. 

Once only did she display a spark of energy, and that 
was upon the occasion of receiving a formal offer of mar- 
riage from Giles the Glover, who had not ceased to pester 
her with his airs and his now intolerable attentions. Blush- 
ing scarlet with anger, she told him, with an abrupt blunt- 
ness, quite unmistakable, that he was a conceited popinjay 
(she had not forgotten Edward's word for him), and bade 
him begone, nor dare to speak to her again on such a sub- 
ject. And then, hurrying to the seclusion of her chamber, 
the reaction came on, and she flung herself with hysterical 
tears upon the pitying breast of sweet Lilian May. 

Old Stephen and his wife, seeing their blossom droop- 
ing thus, had no heart to keep Christmas, when it came 
again, with the rousing cheer and blitheness of the scene 
recently described. 

On the anniversary of Edward's departure the three 
were sitting in their Parlour in pensive silence, watching 
the Yule-log, as it crackled and spluttered under the attack 
of the flames, which ever and anon drove a red lance into 
its solid mass. Alice, who sat upon a low stool, stitching 
the sleeves of a Holland shirt, which she was making as a 
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New Year's gift for her father, had dropped the work upon 
her knee, and was gazing vacantly upon the fire, when a 
tap, light but most distinct, sounded at the outer door. 

No crisp frozen snow, the best and brightest garment 
in which the Father of Feasts can wrap himself, then 
sparkled on the ground, as had been the case, the year 
before. Dreary rain had been soaking the brown spongy 
soil for weeks; and was then, under the force of a strong 
wind, lashing the empty streets, until the kennels ran deep 
with liquid mire. 

"A late hour and a bad night for callers," said old 
Stephen ; " I'll undo the bolts myself." 

No sooner had he opened the door than a rush of wind 
blew out the light of the oil hand-lamp, which he carried, 
and drove the chill rain into his face. There was no one 
at the door. Peering into the darkness, he could discern 
no form ; listening intently, could detect no retreating foot- 
step. At length his foot struck against something; and, 
stooping, he picked up a little casket bound with brass. 

When this was opened in the bright light of the inner 
room, it was found to contain a small green-leaved spray, 
with a cluster of bright red berries ; and round the stem a 
slip of parchment was twisted, bearing the motto, " True 
love cannot die? 

" What can it mean, Stephen ? Is it a prank of that silly 
Giles," cried the good old dame, passing her hand softly 
across the dark locks of Alice, whose white inquiring face 
looked speechlessly upward, as she knelt at her mother's 
knee ? " It's a twig of holly, ant it ?" 

" No, wife, that twig never grew on an English tree. It's 
like holly, to be sure. But I know every blossom, leaf, and 
berry in the hedgerows of Cheshire, and for that matter, of 
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all England ; and I tell you that little branch came from a 
foreign land, mayhap, from far across the sea." 

A gasp from Alice interrupted him. 

She had fainted, and drooped lifeless on the ground. 

Sunshine on the summer grass and on the leafy woods, 
glancing through the emerald screen and raining down in 
drops of gold upon the timid violets and wild strawberry- 
blooms, that nestle at the old trees* roots. Sunshine on the 
thick-scarred trunks of many an oak and elm, whose huge 
ungainly limbs grow graceful in its smile. Sunshine steal- 
ing with a mild and softened glow into shadowy nests half- 
hid with fragrant drooping leaves, and biasing the pa- 
tient love of many a mother-bird, whose wings outspread 
are brooding o'er her young. Sunshine gleaming from each 
coloured cup and bell, and calling forth its breath of per- 
fume on the summer air. Sunshine flashing in a thousand 
rays from singing streams, whose waters leap and dance to 
their own merry chime. Sunshine, glad May sunshine over 
all the laughing land! 

Chosen by her young companions to be their Queen 
of May, sweet Lilian, namesake of the month, whom we 
have seen by the side of her friend Alice in both gaiety 
and woe, bent her fair braided hair to receive a coronal of 
violets and May-flower. Robed in a kirtle of watchett 
blue, which matched the colour of her lustrous eyes, she 
sat in state upon a daisied bank beneath a moss-grown 
rifted trunk. The pencilled blossoms, opening eyes of 
every hue upon the day, which grew aromatic with their 
breath, kissed and nestled round her little feet; and, as the 
arrows of the sun glanced between the trunks at an angle 
growing ever greater, the arching shade was flooded with 
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rippling song, tuned to the one delicious note, whose music 
makes life a melody of golden hours. 

Long before the breaking of the day all the lads and 
lasses in Chester and its suburbs had gone in a joyous band 
into the neighbouring woods, leading with them thirty 
couple of oxen to draw the Maypole from its flowery 
bed. When they had arrived at the place, where the tall 
Straight stem was lying, lopped from its roots and denuded 
of its spreading boughs by the axe of some stalwart forester, 
the girls had scattered into the surrounding dells in little 
companies, each with her sweetheart in attendance, and 
had culled nosegays of the fairest wild-flowers the forest 
turf produce^. Bringing these in fragrant armfuls to the 
feet of their pretty Queen, they set merrily to work at the 
important business of adorning the Maypole and the oxen. 
Tufted blossoms nodded from every horn and hung in gar- 
lands round the thick-creased necks of the kine ; and from 
end to end of the tapering spar ran a tortuous coil of inter- 
mingled leaves and petals. 

When the process of adornment was complete, the home- 
ward procession began to unfold itself like some bright 
riband through the dale. Past deep rich clover and fields 
of the fragrant bean — past coppice and hedgerow, where 
snowy buds were beginning to embroider the green foliage 
of the hawthorn, and the woodbine was putting forth clus- 
ters of carmine pods, ready to burst into waxen trumpets, 
dear to the honey-bee — past beds of sky-grained violets 
and hyacinths, and ^neadows sprinkled with the sanguine 
cowslip, and edged with the pallid star of the primrose — the 
oxen dragged their burden amid the songs of the attendant 
crowd, of which every woman, man, and child bore cither a 
green birchen bough or a bunch of flowers. 
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As the pageant approached the environs of the town, it 
was met by another band, consisting chiefly of the Morris- 
dancers* whose great season of display was the merry time 
of May. Althougn the number sometimes rose to twelve, 
there were present on this occasion only eight performers. 
The foreman of the Morris, who directed the movements of 
the band, was bravely attired in an embroidered jerkin and 
a coat overlaid with gold lace. Behind him came represen- 
tatives of Robin Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, and Maid 
Marian, dressed to support their various parts, but all in robes 
of Lincoln or rather Kendal green, the colour which was so 
celebrated in the legends of Sherwood Forest. And on every 
hem and fringe of the dancers* garments hung bells of various 
sizes and tuned to various sounds, which gave their names, 
such as fore bell, second bell, treble, tenor or great bell, to 
the different wearers. But the popular favourite among 
the Morris-dancers was the Hobby-horse, which, pranked 
out with ribands, bells, plumes, and braveries, ambled and 
curveted and paced along, shaking its frizzled mane and 
whisking about its flowing furniture of gaudy silk to the in- 
tense delight of the crowd. To an eye, which could pene- 
trate the trappings and see the legs on which it performed 
its " Canterbury paces and its false trotts," this distin- 
guished member of the troop would have been visibly a 
light framework of wood, representing the head and crup- 
per of a horse, attached to the waistband of Will Hatch, 
whom the device of a pair of false legs made to appear as 
if he was bestriding the restive stee4, while in reality he 
walked and capered on the ground with legs hidden by 
the caparisons. 

With the noise of pipes and tabors, and the tinkling 
and tolling of bells, tuned in various keys, the Morris- 
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dancers met the Maypole. On approaching the rosy 
blonde, who wore the coronal of May amid a group of 
laughing gleesome maidens, bold Robin Hood, with his 
buckler and his bow, his hood and hose of green, took by 
the hand the smooth-cheeked youth, who personated Maid 
Marian, and led him forward with mock reverence to pre- 
sent him to the Queen. This stoppage of the Maypole for 
a time brought horns of ale and wheaten manchets into 
general request ; and, while the party from the greenwood 
lay in picturesque groups upon the grass, refreshing them- 
selves with such simple viands as their wallets could pro- 
duce, several dances were performed by the Morris-mum- 
mers, winding up with a general romp of hands round, in 
which the more frolicsome of the flower-seekers joined. 
Conspicuous in the centre of the revolving circle was the 
Hobby-horse, whose uncouth gambols excited so much 
merriment, that some of the elders present declared him, as 
soon as laughter let them find a voice, to be the best 
Hobby-horse that Chester had seen for twoscore years. 

The procession, being re-formed, brought the flower- 
laden pole to the middle of the market-place, where a hole 
had been dug to receive it. And, as soon as some coloured 
flags and bright kerchiefs were tied upon the top to stream 
in the air like fluttering rainbows, it was planted amid 
cheers and choruses ; and, when earth and stones had been 
rammed tightly round its root to secure it from the chance 
of falling, a ring was formed, and the May-dancing began. 
Meanwhile the fresh Roughs had been twisted into feasting 
booths upon the green, and below their cool screen busy 
hands heaped the materials for a day's revelry and refresh- 
ment 

A peculiar dance of the gay May-time, which was not 
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forgotten in these Chester revels, was the Milkmaid's Round. 
The rosiest and plumpest of these girls, who seem to form 
in every age a plump and rosy class, had previously gone 
round among their friends and customers to borrow all 
the silver cups and tankards they could get; and, having 
arranged the vessels in a pyramidal structure, draped with 
flowers and ribands, they placed the glittering trophy on 
the steadiest head among them, and danced round her 
with songs and buxom laughter. But the cream of the 
dancing was the performance of the maiden, who bore the 
tankards on her head. With lithe and cautious steps and 
graceful swaying movements of her arms, she followed the 
notes of the quickest jigg, always preserving the balance 
of her head-dress, with such success as to draw from the 
casements and open doors of the houses, before which she 
danced, a perfect shower of groats and shillings. 

But all the morning, in spite of Lilian's engrossing and 
exalted share in the merry-making of the May — in spite of 
the glee kindled by the ever-circling dance and the festive 
aspect given to the day by the wealth of wreathed flowers, 
lavished on every gable, window-sill, and lintel of the tim- 
ber houses, — a cloud had brooded on her brow and flung its 
shadow far into the wistful depths of her blue eyes. For 
Alice Dale, sweet Alice, fair Alice, who had always been 
the liveliest in the circling round, and the most tasteful 
dresser of the festal pole, lay weak and ill, with faded cheek 
and hopeless eye, within the darkened home, whose happi- 
ness a while ago had been so great. 

The poor old Bowyer and his wife felt no brightness, no 
radiance of joy in the blue summer sky. Their kind hearts 
were pierced with a sorrow past description, as they looked 
upon their altered girl; and often in the silence of the 
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night-watches, when Alice had been composed to a 
troubled slumber, from which sometimes she would start 
with moaning on her lips and a feverish glitter in her eyes, 
together, in the strong words of the Psalmist, " they would 
cause their couch to swim with tears." Dejected and 
almost hopeless, they had now well-nigh ceased to take 
any interest in the once cheerful routine of their daily 
lives ; and young apprentices stared with dismay at one 
another, when they saw old Stephen pare the middle of a 
stave, until it was thin enough to break at a sudden pull, 
and then, without noticing his mistake, drop the chisel from 
his listless hand and sit musing with a sad and absent eye. 

On this May-day Alice had expressed a wish to sit at 
the broad casement, which opened upon hinges right above 
the stall. Immediately after the May-pole had been set 
up, Lilian had slipped away from her reginal duties, which 
consisted principally in naming the dances and the games, 
and receiving nosegays from the horny hands of her rustic 
courtiers, and had run off to show Alice her gala dress and 
cheer the invalid with gossip from the greenwood. 

As Alice sat by the open window, the sound of the 
festivities came floating faintly down the close; and with a 
weary smile she said, — 

" Unless Edward Longwood comes to save me, I shall 
never see another May." 

" Ah, Lily, cherish a true heart, when you find one, for 
it is a jewel beyond price; and none but the wicked and 
the foolish can take pleasure in torturing a loyal lover. 
Bitterly, bitterly, as I sit here with a breaking heart and 
a wasting frame, do I think of that Christmas-eve, when I 
pierced his brave breast with my cruel words. Vanity and 
the miserable triumphs of the flirt had turned my brain ; 
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and I drove from my side the noblest fellow and the truest 
heart in England. Oh ! if I could but see his darling face 
again, just to kiss it ere I die." 

" Do you know, Lily," she said, grasping the slender 
wrist of her friend with a sudden and excited gesture, " I 
dreamt of Edward last night I thought I was walking 
on a road, which stretched out without end before me in 
a long straight streak of lessening white; and my heart 
was sinking, as I trudged wearily along, straining my tired 
gaze to find the turn of the dreary way — when suddenly 
Edward stood beside me, and with a sad face came and 
took my hand. And then at once the birds began to sing, 
and the bare hedges blossomed into pink and white. And 
my heart grew very light ; for walking with my darling, al- 
though a shadow wrapped his face, was such delight that 
the road seemed to shrink to very shortness; and I was 
wishing that it went on for ever, when I awoke, and lo ! it 
was a dream. Oh ! the desolation of that waking to find 
the reality so sad, where the dream had been so sweet ! 
When my tears were dry, I took out my casket and fell to 
kissing the strange cluster of foreign berries. Look! I have 
them in my hair to-day; for I'm sure, I'm sure they came 
from Edward." 

Pouring what balm she could into this poor wounded 
heart and dwelling especially upon the comforting but 
somewhat self-evident statement that Alice's dream must 
surely mean something, Lilian bethought her of the May- 
pole, and ran quickly off to resume her place upon her rustic 
throne. 

When she reached the main street, in whose centre the 
tall Maypole reared its fluttering crown of gaudy ribands, 
she heard a great cheering, and noticed an unusual com- 
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motion round the flowery base of the tree. The fun seemed 
all of a sudden to have grown uproarious ; and on a nearer 
approach she saw the Hobby-horse, capering about in a 
style, which quite outdid his earlier performances, leading 
the astonished Queen to suppose that he had begun to ex- 
change the old March ale, which had flowed so freely all 
the morning, for fiery draughts of aqua vita. But the 
mystery was cleared up, when she reached the crowd. For 
there, in the midst of a delighted throng, trying to shake 
hands with fifty people all at once, stood Edward Long- 
wood, browner than before but still the same erect and 
stalwart figure, whose image was imprinted on the heart of 
Alice Dale. 

It was with difficulty he restrained the revellers from 
hoisting him on their shoulders and bearing him bodily off 
to the Bowyer's house; for a double delight drove them wild 
— the joy of seeing one, so popular as Ned had been, safe 
in their midst again, and the hope that his coming would 
restore drooping Alice to herself again and drive the grey 
shadow from old Stephen's brow. 

An hour later the truant was sitting by his sweetheart's 
side, telling the story of his absence. A new light shone 
upon her face, as if it had been transfigured with sudden 
rapture — not the saucy gaiety of old girlish days but a 
delicate radiance of the soul, purified by sorrow and sus- 
tained by a fathomless love. For a little while at first the 
shock of an unexpected meeting had robbed her eyes of 
light; but her spirit, naturally strong, soon recovered its 
elasticity, when the burden of anxious longing and hope 
deferred, which* had hung upon its springs, was taken 
off;— 

M 
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" All was ended now — the fear and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull deep pain, and constant anguish of patience." 

With his brown fingers imprisoned in the ivory clasping 
of her little hand and her eyes shining on his face with a 
meek devotion no pen could fitly paint, she listened to 
him as he narrated in plain straightforward words the toils 
and perils of the months, during which they had been 
parted 

"When I left this house that sorry Christmas-eve, I 
made up my mind to shake the dust of old Chester for 
ever from my feet; and before dayspring I had saddled 
Dobbin and was riding away on the Bristow road without 
having said a word to any one. A man like me, with 
neither kith nor kin in Chester and who had no debts to 
pay, could do this easily. The way was comfortless and 
toilsome; but, Alice dear, the pain in my heart prevented 
me from feeling the nipping of the frosty wind or the terror 
of the sweeping snow-clouds, through which my brave horse 
staggered stoutly on. At Bristow, whither I got in due time, 
I presented my weather-beaten face to an uncle by the 
mother's side, who keeps a peltry stall at the sign of the 
Golden Fleece, right opposite the great carven Cross in the 
High Street. At first he did not know me, for he had not 
seen me from a boy; but, when I made myself known, he 
hugged me, big as I am, in his brawny arms and with tears 
in his -honest eyes declared that he saw his dead sister 
looking at him from my face. 

" He wished and implored me most earnestly to settle 
down and succeed him in his trade ; — and it was no mean 
offer, I can tell you, for the highest ladies there go to him 
for their trimmings of silvery vair and red polayne. It 's 
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no paltry budge-stall that he keeps. But no ! my restless 
heart craved for change and excitement ; and I fancied I 
could find relief from the consuming fire of my thoughts 
nowhere but on the tossing sea. 

"Among my uncle's friends in Bristow were a Venetian 
family, the Cabots, consisting of a father John, and three 
sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanches. They were shipmen 
and limners of great repute ; the second son indeed, to 
whom my liking was attracted at once by his gentle pre- 
sence and kindly courtesy, was noted, as I found, not in 
Bristow only nor in England but also in Italy and Spain for 
his skill in drawing 'cards of the sea.' I saw many of 
these cards, in which the shores of the land are laid with 
coloured lines, all written over with the names of places I 
never heard of. 

" That news from Spain, which came to us some years 
ago, about a new way to India, which an Italian called 
Columbus had found out by sailing to the west, seems to 
have stirred up the Cabots hugely; and, resolving to cross 
the western ocean themselves, they had sought King 
Harry's aid the last time he paid a visit to Bristow — and 
there is no city in the kingdom he likes better to visit, 
for he loves ships and shipmen well. Our good King, 
all the more eager to encourage them, because he had 
missed the chance of sending out Columbus, who had ap- 
plied to him for ships, granted them a patent, authorising 
them to take possession in his name of any lands they 
might discover. And, even then, when I got to Bristow, 
they were preparing two carvels for this adventurous voy- 
age. I spoke to Sebastian of my desire for the sea; and he 
made me welcome to go upon the voyage in his own ship. 

" One day late in the spring of last year, under a blue 
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d/x#ttea* *ky aad wer rippierf wzzsz- r flanrrng brignr zs tie 
tall prow* cot thesr way, we left the river. AH the f:Zk in 
Kri*fcwwere gathered on the wharf to watch cur departure : 
and with the rousing cheer that rose from the crowd, wisest 
the carrel* began to move, were mingled the better cries of 
women and children, whose dear ones stood on deck. Old 
uncle and hi* wife wept sore ; and I could not choose but 
feel a pang at parting from my native land. 

" But we fired our little cannons, and glided off from the 
view of Bristow's red cliffs and away past the blue hills of 
Wale* into the open sea. In attendance upon our great 
ship* were three small cutters or pinnaces, laden with lace 
and coarse cloth for barter in the land of Cathay, towards 
which our voyage was directed. 

"Our General was Sebastian; and, woman-like as he 
was in his tender manner on shore, he appeared now, as he 
stood in his furred doublet upon the tall castle at the prow, 
crying orders to the shipman who moved the helm, a worthy 
person to be intrusted with the precious freight of three 
hundred human lives, for so many were there in the vessels 
of our little fleet 

11 We sailed on, following the pointing of the compass- 
card, the weather growing colder and colder as we went, 
until one morning a cry of 'Land' was heard from the 
castle on the mast of the Mathew, our General's ship in 
which 1 sailed. All who were be'ow rushed on deck, and 
saw in the offing several peaks, glittering in the morning 
sunshine with a strange brightness. These turned out to 
be, not land at all, but great mountains of ice floating on 
the sea. No words of mine could tell you how beautiful 
they looked, so clear and green and bright, sparkling when 
the sun struck their sides with all the colours of the rain- 
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bow. But these shining hills of emerald rock, as we were 
near finding to our cost, were laden with death and danger; 
for we narrowly escaped being ground to pieces between 
some of them, as they sailed swiftly towards us on the cur- 
rents of the sea. 

"Past these and other wonders of the deep we still 
sailed on, and many hearts were growing faint with fear, 
when one morning about five the cry of ' Land ' was heard 
again ; and this time it was truly so. 

" On St John's Day, when, as I well remembered, the 
burnt-out bonfires would be smouldering in the streets of 
dear old Chester, we landed from our boats upon this new- 
found shore. There was a dispute among the Cabots as to 
what should be its name, one suggesting Prima Vista, be- 
cause it was the first land we had seen, another proposing 
to call it St Johtis, in honour of the Saint on whose day it 
was discovered. 

"Setting foot upon the shore, we saw little to attract us 
there. All wore a barren look ; and the people, who were 
•shy at first but afterwards became friendly, were dwarfish 
and of an olive-green colour, dressed in furs, and bore, be- 
sides bows and arrows of a rude kind, pikes, clubs, and 
slings. Our General seized two of them and carried them 
on deck, as presents to King Harry; and many a time we 
amused ourselves during the voyage home in watching 
them eat blubber and tallow and drink cups of rancid oil 

"The sea there teems with fishes. There are salmon 
in plenty in the Dee ; but our fishermen would grow rich, 
if they could coax into their nets all the fishes, which I 
saw eaten by the white bears, that sit upon the icebergs, 
and dive with a sullen plunge into the sea, to come up with 
a silver grilse struggling in their mouths. We saw thou- 
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sands of seals too, lying in black masses on the rocks bask- 
ing in the sun, or lifting their heads above the surface of 
the water, as if an army was bathing in the sea. And we 
caught soles that were a yard long ; but the strangest fish 
of all was that called baccalaos, which swam in such thick 
shoals that, when we got among them, the ships could 
hardly make their way. 

" The eagles, hawks, and partridges of that country are 
as black as jet ; and some deer we shot weighed twice as 
much as those in the greenwood here. 

" Walking along the shore, some of us picked up lumps 
of metal of a reddish-yellow hue, which we took for gold, 
and were rejoicing at the discovery, when a shipman, who 
had wrought for a cunning alchemist in London, and knew 
the properties of metals well, told us it was only copper. 
But it was so plentifully strewn about that it would make 
a man's fortune just to go and pick it up and carry it in a 
ship to England. 

" When we left this shore, we steered northward through 
thickening icebergs, anxious to find the channel through 
which we hoped to reach the land of spices. And, as we 
sailed, the General made his observations with an astrolabe 
of brass to find out by the stars where we were. The nights 
grew strangely short and bright, as they do in summer 
here, although the air was filled with the breath of dreadful 
frost, and bright flames of different colours streamed with 
a crackling noise over the darkened sky from sunset to 
sunrise. At last, one evening as I stood gazing on the pallid 
face of the sun, while he was to all appearance sinking 
into the ocean, to my astonishment, instead of dipping 
beta^be horizon, he just touched it, and came curving up 
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again, spreading a pale daylight over the sea. And then 
for a while there was no night at all. 

" Seeing that it was hopeless to expect an open channel 
towards the north, we turned our ships about and sailed 
southward along the shore for many a weary mile. 

" The sky grew brighter every day ; and the water 
became warmer and of a deeper blue. Strange kinds of 
seaweed floated by in streamers of crimson and purple 
and vivid green. Birds of plumage that we had never 
seen before settled on our masts, and we went on our way 
rejoicing in the delicious air, which lapped us in its warm 
and perfumed robe. We sometimes landed for fruit and 
fresh water; and on the banks of a lovely stream I plucked 
that red-fruited little spray, which looks so charming in 
your hair, Alice dear." 

"Oh, Edward," she interrupted, "tell me, was it you 
that left it at the door?" 

" I'm coming to that night ; but you must let me get 
home first. 

" At last we were all tired of looking for the channel to' 
Cathay ; our food began to grow scarce ; and there were 
signs of discontent and even mutiny among the shipmen, 
when our wise General ordered the prows to be turned 
homeward, and we shot out again into the middle of the 
great ocean. 

" Loud and long were the rejoicings in Bristow and at 
Court upon our safe return. But you little thought in 
Chester, when you heard the news, that the carvels of 
Cabot, sailing up the Severn after their perilous ocean- 
voyage, bore on deck a townsman of your own. The New 
World had no charms for me ; and in the Old I thought 
that hope was dead. 
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" My good uncle Simon was overcome with joy to see 
me return in safety, and I had not the heart to refuse his 
earnest and oft-pressed prayer that I would join him in his 
trade, as his helper and his heir. But the restless feeling 
was not yet laid within my breast A longing to visit 
Chester seized me, and I crept into the city after dark that 
wet Christmas-eve, when you found the berries at the door. 
It was indeed I who laid them there. Had I known, Alice, 
that you sat by the hearth, thinking of me and pining for 
the absent wanderer, I should have burst into the dear old 
home, and caught you, darling, in my arms, all dripping as 
I was ; but I sped away into the darkness after tapping at 
the door, and hid breathless in the Fletchers' close, for I 
still believed that you were, as you had formerly seemed 
to be, utterly careless of my love and indifferent to my 
fortunes. 

"But just eight days ago, an old schoolmate, even Willie 
May, the brother of your dear Lilian, who had come to 
Bristow in a cutter from the Dee, met me on the wharf, and 
'told me how your cheek was paling, and your voice was 
growing weak, all for true love of poor lost me. Old Dobbin 
never felt the spur, as he felt it on my journey hither ; I 
hope the good old fellow will forgive my haste. 

"Uncle Sim and his good wife, a rich and childless 
pair, are coming to live in Chester for my sake and yours, 
Alice; for you must get well at once and be my little wife. 
Peltry will sell in Chester as well as in Bristow, and so no 
more rides on brown Dobbin with the Bills for me." 

Before Christmas came again, Alice Dale was Alice 
Longwood; and, when the Yule-log crackled on the hearth 
once more, a wassail-bowl of sherris-sack was emptied to the 
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health of the handsome pair. The same company of friends, 
whose happy entertainment I have sketched, gathered 
round the supper-board in old Stephen's home, where 
the true Christmas light of festal cheer was glowing, as it 
had never glowed before. And, when the old Bowyer, with 
a voice quivering with emotion and eyes shining with 
happy tears, bade his friends fill to the toast of young 
Longwood and his bride, the brave old Pelterer of Bristow, 
who proved a great acquisition to the little knot of com- 
panions, bringing a new stock of songs and stories to a 
budget worn somewhat threadbare in meetings thrice a 
week or oftener, led the cheers with a rich ringing voice, 
clearer than even Father Grub's, and closed his hilarious 
reception of the health by seizing Alice in his arms and 
imprinting kisses on her round and blooming cheeks, until 
their scarlet rivalled the blushing of certain foreign berries 
in her hair. 
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SATIN AND SAD-COLOUR. 




HE pale moon shone solemnly down on 
Marston Moor, thick -strewn with the 
manifold wreck of a battle, whoSe roar, 
scarcely yet faded into silence, was linger- 
ing in faint sounds of pursuit on the south- 
western horizon. Culverins, detached from 
their carriages and plunging their snake- 
like barrels in the trodden soil — arcubus 
and caliver, petronel and dag — broken 
swords — pike-staves snapped in twain — 
banners draggled in dirt and blood — drums 
with rended vellum — fragments of armour 
and military dress — strewed the plain in scattered heaps. 
The track of the terrified rush, which the beaten Royalists 
had made at last towards York, gleamed in the moonlight 
like a river of steel, for blades and barrels, cuirasses and 
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helmets were flung aside at every step by the competitors 
in this ignominious race. 

But sadder far than the wreck of such things were the 
heaps of dead and dying, which cumbered the gorse and 
heather of the Moor. Mingled with the distorted bodies 
of dead cuirassiers, whose armour glittered in the white 
light, and dragoons, whose silent dragons hung by a swivel- 
hook from the belt that crossed their quilted buff coats, 
were men of the inferior but not less serviceable grade, 
who fought on foot. Here lay a musketeer, with his clumsy 
gun twisted in the forked rest that had supported its barrel. 
The fringe of bandoleers, little tin cases, each holding a 
charge of powder, which encircled his waist beside his 
bullet-bag, had lost a pendant here and there at every shot 
he fired. Not far off a pikeman writhed Over the broken 
shaft of his eighteen-foot weapon, struck down by a sabre- 
stroke, as he was vainly striving to tear his long straight 
sword of defence from its scabbard. Even amid the ghastly 
mutilations of the battle-field the strongly marked dis- 
tinction between Puritan and Cavalier was visible. Gone 
were the grace, the jaunty bearing, the gallant hardihood of 
the plumed and curled fops, who rode that day for the last 
time under the banner of their King. But gleams of bril- 
liant satins, rent to rags and blotched with a dull red 
stain, and bits of torn embroidery and lace, fluttering from 
corpses in the midnight breeze, proclaimed the side, on 
which the dead hands had wielded steel ; or perchance an 
iron cap, with plated lappets to protect the cheeks, had 
rolled from a close-cropped head ; and the sad-coloured 
doublet below with its angular severity of cut and fashion 
betrayed a Puritan hatred of bright colour and flowing 
outlines. 
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There was one spot on the battle-ground, where the 
dead and maimed, more thickly heaped than elsewhere, 
displayed these rival badges with remarkable distinctness. 
It was the rye-field, in which Rupert's cuirassiers had met 
the Ironsides of Cromwell, only to be driven through the 
summer dusk in huddled groups of fugitives. There, for 
the first time, the royal cavalry had met with a decided 
check. The long-haired Cavaliers, giving loose rein to their 
blood-horses and swinging their sabres with the easy grace 
of men used to the weapon and certain of success, followed 
" the Prince of Plunderers " to battle, with the expectation 
that the foe would melt before their advance, as had hap- 
pened in every battle of the earlier war. But no ! That 
grim slovenly Colonel with the granite face musters his 
buff-coats and steel-pots in a triple line, shouts the word of 
command with a cracked and tuneless voice, and rides 
audaciously at their head, as the trot quickens to a thun- 
dering gallop, and the spurned clods fly in broken showers 
to the rear. A rain of pistol balls — a flashing of lifted 
sabres — and the Ironsides are $mong the broken flying 
relics of the royal horse, trampling and cleaving them 
down, not without much gallant resistance, but always 
invincibly, with pitiless hoof and sabre-edge. 

Pale Rupert, riding fast with clenched teeth by the 
south-flowing current of the Ouse, and dull Newcastle, 
scarcely roused even by defeat from the lethargy of the 
afternoon nap which he had enjoyed within his carriage on 
this eventful day, learned a lesson among the rye, which 
taught them ever after to respect their Puritan foes. For 
iron drill and the infused spirit of a great commander had 
turned a motley mass of yeomen and mechanics into a 
gallant regiment of horse, which formed the nucleus of an 
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army such as the world has seldom seen. The sabre, 
damascened with golden splendours and hilted with the 
changeful flash of jewels, found its blade rudely assaulted 
and snapped in twain by the fierce sudden strokes of a 
plain rapier of cold dark steel, whose grim angular handle 
was of the roughest forging and the coarsest grain ! 

In one of the hollow^ of the undulating surface, where 
this sternest conflict of the day took place, a wounded 
Cavalier lay groaning on the ground. At every gasping 
breath he drew, blood bubbled out of a dark bullet-hole in 
his throat, and ran profusely on his neck and breast, soak- 
ing his lace-edged collar, the silk-tied lovelocks which 
dangled from his temples, and the mass of perfumed curls 
that floated on his back. His equipment was that of a 
cavalry officer, high in rank in the King's army. A cuirass 
of steel, scratched and dinted in the shock of battle and 
starred in many places with the dull marks of flattened 
bullets, resisted by its strong and sloping surface, inclosed 
his breast ; tuilles, or short skirts of plated leather, hung 
over his hips and met the jointed bands of armour cover- 
ing the front of his thighs and legs. Beside him lay his 
long straight sword, and a loaded petronel, which he 
was just pressing to his chest for the purpose of dis- 
charging it, when a fatal bullet struck him down. The 
violence of his fall had driven from its fixture the pyrites, 
from which the wheel-lock was wont to strike kindling 
sparks. 

The thin red ray of a lantern, carried by an officer, who 
had been searching among the dead and wounded for some 
time, fell at last upon the pallid face of this sufferer ; and, 
as the dull eyes, already glazed with the dimness of ap- 
proaching death, opened slowly under the sudden glare, 
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the searcher, who wore a military dress of similar fashion, 
cried, — 

"Ah! my Colonel, I have found you at last. Are 
you badly hurt ? I marked where you fell, and hurried, 
when the fight was done, to carry you to a place of safety." 

" Hurt, Averil, to the death ; you need not carry me 
from this spot until my grave be dug. But quick, boy — 
stoop your ear : I have a thing to tell before I die. Under 
the large chestnut by the Witches' Lake, not a mile from 
my manor-house at Wycombe, there is a coffer full of 
golden pieces, angels and rose-rials, which I buried there 
before the cursed dogs of the Parliament came to set my 
roof-tree in a blaze. Dig three feet down ; and give half to 
the King, for whom I melted my plate and am now pour- 
ing out my life; and the rest to poor Mary Spenstow, who 
should have been my wife. Tell Mary I died, blessing her 
with my last breath." 

Then, seized with the delirious remembrance of the 
battle-field, he wrenched himself up on his elbow and 
groped wildly for his sword, shouting, with purpled lips, 
"Charge for the King, and down with the rebel dogs." 
The effort brought a gush of blood from his wound ; 
and he sank back dead upon the reddened mass of 
trampled straw, which last sunrise had seen a field of 
ripening rye. 

As the broken gasps of Colonel Lacy, which rose into 
an agonized scream whenever the icy hand of Death gave 
his heart a sudden clutch, disclosed the secret of the buried 
gold, the chill dews of the summer night were restoring to 
hazy consciousness the prostrate horseman, a bullet from 
whose carbine had pierced the Colonel's neck. Almost at 
the very moment he discharged his piece, a ball had struck 
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the* horse of this Sergeant of Ironsides, and brought the 
animal floundering to the earth, with its full weight resting 
on the rider's leg. Thus pinned to the earth, and stunned 
by the violence of the fall, which caused his head to strike 
against a projecting rock, the Puritan lay, until the cold 
moisture of the night, and the torture of his bruised leg, now 
swollen in its high boot of calf-skin, brought back his con- 
sciousness. As he was slowly collecting his wandering 
thoughts, his ear caught the broken sentences, in which the 
dying Cavalier addressed his subaltern. The nature of the 
treasure and the place of its concealment were both dis- 
closed to his straining ear; but his interest in the story 
grew more intense, when the name of Mary Spenstow re- 
vealed to him in Colonel Lacy, struck down by his own 
bullet, one who had inflicted on a household very dear to 
him an injury beyond repair. 

Cornet Averil, completely unconscious that an eager 
listener, lying a few yards off, shared with him the posses- 
sion of the secret, lifted the sunken head of his Colonel 
and felt the wrist of the unstrung arm, to make sure that 
Death had come ; and then walked quickly back to the 
clump of gorse behind which he had tied his horse. Perils 
of capture and even death menaced him during his ride 
towards York ; but he escaped them all, and at midnight 
flung himself on a heap of straw in a farm-house by the 
Ouse, to think over the trust committed to him by the 
dying man. 

Young in years but old in every species of debauchery 
and vice, Averil bore in the wasted lines of a handsome 
face tokens unmistakable of the life he had led. Holding 
a commission in one of the most dashing and dissipated 
troops in the royal service, he had learned at an early age 
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to squander golden pieces at primero and gresco, the then 
fashionable games at cards, and to drink sack and malmsey 
till cockshout in the taverns of Ludgate Hill, varying the 
monotony of the carouse at midnight- by raids into the 
street for the purpose of tripping up and dancing on the 
old men, who trimmed the cotton-wicks of the feeble 
oil-lamps, or assailing any luckless benighted cit, who 
happened to cross the path of the drunken crew. Such 
a victim had reason to be thankful, if he reached home 
with nothing worse than a jerkin torn to rags and limbs 
bleeding from the puncturing of sword-points. Indeed a 
not uncommon result of the midnight playfulness of the 
Roaring Boys, as these well-born ruffians called themselves 
(they were the successors of the earlier Swash-bucklers 
and the forerunners of the Mohocks, dreaded in Spectator 
days), was the death of a shopman or mechanic; but such a 
catastrophe only added zest to the pastime, and involved no 
worse penalty than the' need of a temporary retirement to 
the sanctuary of Whitefriars, better known by its slang 
name of Alsatia. This refuge, bounded by the Temple 
Wall, Fleet Street, and the Thames, had sunk from the 
station of a Carmelite Monastery, honoured and endowed 
by the first Edward, to the degraded condition of a pre- 
cinct, where all the fraud and crime of the metropolis 
herded together in close and squalid streets within a line, 
across whose boundary no official of the law could pass 
unharmed. Woe to the unlucky bailiff or writ-server, who 
heard the blast of the ominous horn, summoning bullies 
from their greasy cards and battered ale-pots to aid in 
ducking him at the pump or tossing him in a blanket ! To 
this place debt, duelling, and midnight-brawls had driven 
Averil more than once ; and there he had made acquaint- 
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ances more to his taste than the refined and cultured 
' men of the Cavalier party, who displayed their splendid 
dresses in the saloons of his mother's house, — men who 
affected the society and criticised the works of the foreign 
painters, like Rubens and Vandyck, whom Charles Stuart's 
love of art had attracted to the English Court, and did not 
disdain to spend an occasional merry night in the more 
reputable taverns, exchanging repartee and singing catches 
and madrigals fresh from the flower-wreathed pens of 
Suckling or Lovelace. 

When Averil rode northward with Rupert's cavalry, he 
bore round his neck a load of debt, which would certainly 
have doomed him to a prolonged sojourn in Alsatia, had not 
the chances of active service opened up to him a way of 
temporary escape. And, as he tumbled on the rustling 
straw, unable to sleep, even after the exhausting toils of 
battle, he fought a second fight in his own heart with the 
feeble remnant of honourable feeling, which a career like 
his had left alive. The temptation was too strong for one, 
who had no religious principle to give him strength ; and 
he rose in the early morning, resolved to bury the dead 
man's words in his own breast and make himself without 
delay master of the hidden gold. 

For this purpose it was necessary that he should pro- 
ceed to London and secure an accomplice; for the task, 
one of no slight difficulty and danger, would take at least 
two for its successful accomplishment. 

Hastening therefore to the quarters of Prince Rupert, 
he found that restless and discomfited German marauder 
with his foot already in the stirrup, mounting to lead some 
troops of horse to Boroughbridge ; and, having announced 
the death of Colonel Lacy, he obtained a hurried permis- 
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sion to carry the news of the defeat to London, that it 
might be transmitted thence to the King, who was conduct- 
ing the war in the south-west. 

Having arrived in London, after a ride of many nights, 
during which he wore the disguise of a groom, he arranged 
for the transmission of the important news he bore, and 
then went to the house of his mother, a widow, who occupied 
a mansion, inclosed with trees, in the fashionable locality of 
Covent Garden, which was then in reality a piece of daisied 
turf, dotted with the brick villas of the wealthier classes, 
who at that time haunted also the Strand and Drury Lane. 

We cannot dwell upon the tenderness, with which Dame 
Averil, a handsome matron of sixty, laced and patched and 
ringleted to the height of the prevailing mode, received her 
darling prodigal, or how with playful chiding for his long 
silence she tapped his pale cheek with the feathers of her 
huge ostrich fan. His purpose would brook no delay ; 
and, accordingly, when he had somewhat satisfied her affec- 
tionate curiosity, he went out to a tavern, not very distant, 
and, calling for a stoup of malmsey, bade the drawer, who 
served him, wait and shut the door. The man had often 
before done his errands of a doubtful kind ; and was not 
surprised, when Averil, drawing a rose-noble from his purse, 
and from his finger a ring, cut with the Averil cipher, bade 
him carry the jewel to a Captain Jones, who was to be 
heard of at the George Tavern in Whitefriars, with the 
message that the Captain should on no account fail to meet 
the owner of the ring at Duke Humphrey's Tomb in Paul's 
Walk on the following day at noon. 

Seeking some one to fill his place for a time in serving 
gummy ale and sour Rhenish to the lawyers and their clerks, 
who were always passing from the city to Westminster, and 
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wiping his hands upon his orange-tawny doublet laced with 
blue galloon, the drawer ran along the Strand, dived into 
the recesses of Alsatia, and, before an hour had passed, re- 
stored the ring to Averil with the assurance that Captain 
Jones would certainly keep tryst to-morrow. 

Next day, divested of his military garb and attired in 
the picturesque costume of a gentleman Cavalier, the 
Cornet proceeded to the place of meeting. Throughout all 
his desperate and chequered career as a gambler, duellist 
and roud, the indulgence of his mother had enabled him to 
cultivate his taste for costly and splendid dress; and now, 
fresh from the field of war, where little room for foppery 
ever exists, he could not resist the .temptation of exhibit- 
ing his most gorgeous raiment in the crowded aisle of St 
Paul's, even though its glitter might attract a creditor's eye 
or the sharp glance of some Puritan detective. 

His close vest of crimson velvet, bedropped with golden 
buttons, was fastened with a jewel at the neck, but below 
was left sufficiently open to display round his waist the 
voluminous puffings of a cambric shirt. His fringed 
breeches of purple satin, paned with lozenges of saffron, 
extended to the knee, where they broke into quite a nose- 
gay of coloured silken ribands. Half-boots of white leather 
with wide tops, which drooped their edging of lace back 
nearly to the ankle, and large wheeled spurs of gilt silver 
completed the costume of the nether man. His curled and 
flowing hair, with its two ropy love-locks dangling past 
shaven cheeks and resting their riband-decked ends upon a 
broad lace collar — his patched face with a star upon the right 
cheek and the figure of a horse upon the brow— his peaked 
beard and dark moustache twisted fiercely back towards 
his ears — were surmounted by a flower-pot hat of Flemish 
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beaver, with a drooping red plume on one side and a 
cockade of variegated ribands on the other. A cloak 
elaborately folded on his left arm, and a long straight 
silver-hilted rapier completed his equipment. 

Thus attired, with an ivory staff topped with gold in 
one hand and a pair of musk-scented silver-stitched gloves 
in the other, he left the trim and gravelled square of Covent 
Garden, whose buildings were then in course of erection 
from the designs of Inigo. 

The Strand, through which chiefly lay his way, was very 
unlike the busy thoroughfare lined with plate-glass, within 
which are now displayed a thousand articles of use and 
luxury, undreamt of at the period of my tale. A row of 
brick villas, with gardens sloping to the Thames, bordered 
its southern side; but the spaces between these were often 
filled with wooden huts and crazy timber tenements, whose 
blackened overhanging stories were green with damp from 
the dripping eaves. The north side lay almost open to the 
fields, except where a few aristocratic mansions had arisen 
in earlier reigns. 

When he reached the place, where some chains and 
posts separated the Strand from Fleet Street, marking the 
site, on which after the Great Fire the arched gateway of 
Temple Bar was to arise, his progress was impeded by a 
crowd gathered round a detected cut-purse, who had been 
caught with scissors of fine Italian steel snipping booty 
from the -girdle of a stout Hertfordshire cattle-dealer, as the 
rustic gaped along the causeway, asking every one he met 
the way to the sign of the White Crow in Cheapside. 

In Fleet Street the cellars and booths, which represented 
the shops of modern days, began to grow more numerous ; 
and the pavement, or rather the place where a pavement 
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came afterwards to be, was filled with flat-capped merchants, 
or, if they happened to be on 'Change, their saucy appren- 
tices, patrolling with the ceaseless cry, " What d'ye lack, 
my Masters ? What d'ye lack ?" Behind the piled bales of 
plush and satin, the gleam of a bright eye sometimes indi- 
cated the presence of the daughter, or mayhap the wife of 
the house, busy in the back-shop with her knitting-wires, 
but still demurely watching the varying stream of passers- 
by. When a merchant had acquired a lofty position on 
'Change, while his booth remained humble, the ladies of 
his household might often be seen lounging on damask 
pillows at the projecting small-paned windows of the upper 
story, aping the manners of courtly dames in the paint and 
patches of their faces, and the care with which they screwed 
their highly musked hair into the fantastic curls then known 
as heart-breakers* 

The Cathedral, towards which Averil bent his steps up 
Ludgate Hill, was not that magnificent creation of Wren's 
genius, which rears its rounded dome like the back of some 
huge leviathan emerging from a sea of smoke. It was a 
long Gothic building with a sharp steeple soaring like a 
tongue of flame into the sky. Below the splendid archi- 
tecture of the choir was a crypt containing the Church of 
St Faith; and at the end of the long-drawn nave a round 
oriel window of painted glass mingled its gem-like hues 
with the "dim religious" light, admitted by rows of deep- 
set sculptured windows, on which projecting buttresses cast 
their shade. The timber Cross, mounted upon steps and 
sheltered by a conical roof of lead, where so many divines, 
meek and merciless, had thundered or pleaded in days 
gone by, and so many proclamations of political note had 
sounded from heralds' lips, had, just a year earlier, been 
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pulled down by the Puritan Parliament. A portico of 
classical design by Inigo Jones had lately been added to 
the pile; and by this the Cornet entered the Cathedral, 
elbowing his way through a crowd towards the entrance of 
the nave, in the middle aisle of which stood solitary the 
Beauchamp Monument, which went by the common but 
erroneous name of Duke Humphrey's Tomb. 

It was the time of day, at which the " Pervyse of Pauls," 
as this celebrated walk was sometimes called, buzzed and 
echoed with the fullest tide of life, the hours of promenade 
being from eleven to twelve in the forenoon, and after 
dinner from three to five. Men with steeple-hats, clad in 
sad-coloured garments of spare and formal cut, predomi- 
nated in the crowd, exchanging the latest gossip as to what 
General Cromwell was doing in the north, and where the 
"Man of Sin," as Charles was commonly called among 
them, was plundering with his godless cuirassiers. More 
than one Cavalier, attired like Averil in lace and satin, 
swaggered up to him, holding out a hand redolent of 
musk ; but he- shook off these brother butterflies with the 
best excuses he could muster, leaving them to wave their 
perfumed gloves and kerchiefs in the air, and exchange 
orangeade and comfits with one another, as they paced up 
and down, enlivening their walk with wagers or chanting 
the praises of their sweethearts, horses, hounds, and hawks. 
Now and then one of them would burst into a snatch 
of melody, from some delicious lyric, which Parson Her- 
rick from Devonshire might any night be heard singing 
over his cups in the taverns of Westminster. As Averil 
passed the pillars, which rose like taper stems until they 
spread and met in stony foliage at the roof, he encountered 
the keen gaze of the Sergeants-at-Law, who stood, each by 
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his separate and special column, ready to expound the 
statutes and receive fees for legal advice. The scarlet 
gowns of these keen and busy men, who wore close coife 
and tippets edged with white fur, lighted up the sombre 
tints of the stone-work with scattered masses of bright 
colour. And at the Si quis door, all white with the placarded 
advertisements of those who sought employment, the looks 
of hungry men, who saw no prospect for the day's refresh- 
ment but that of dining with Duke Humphrey (that is, 
doing without any dinner at all), followed him wistfully 
as he lingered a moment to glance at the papers posted on 
the wall. 

In the stream of idlers and business-folk, that ebbed and 
flowed through the nave with incessant clang of feet and 
bee-like murmur of tongues, there were men of note, whose 
names have come down to us through the centuries rolling 
between. The learned genealogist Mr Selden, then Mem- 
ber of Parliament and Keeper of the Records in the Tower, 
was there, walking arm-in-arm with a country friend, whose 
eyes gleamed with a curious twinkling light, as he looked 
upon the sober Puritan groups that thronged the pavement. 
It was Samuel Butler, in whose brain Hudibras was yet un- 
born. The Puritan statesman Harry Vane was also there, 
discussing with some members of the Long Parliament the 
probable provisions of the Self-denying Ordinance, which 
was then taking shape ; and, as Averil went by, he shot a 
sharp inquisitive glance at the face of the Cornet. But, the 
absence of military dress and Avcril's comparative insigni- 
ficance in the royal army, which caused his face to be little 
known to public men, were his safeguards against any imme- 
diate danger of arrest. 1 1c was delayed for a time by a rush 
of white-gowned choristers, who came like clamorous sea- 
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gulls round him, refusing to let him stir a step, until he had 
given them the handful of silver, which was their due from 
every one, whose jingling spurs disturbed the cathedral 
service. 

By the railing of Duke Humphrey's Tomb the man he 
sought was lounging. A short cloak of murrey frieze, 
edged with tarnished copper lace, but ill concealed the 
stains of Rhenish and badly darned dagger-slits, which 
covered the threadbare jerkin of 'violet velveteen, worn by 
this true son of Alsatia. A long straight rapier, the gilding 
of whose hilt was all but worn away by the constant appli- 
cation of greasy fingers to its once clear lustre, projected 
stiffly from his left side. The thin and draggled tail of a 
pheasant garnished his napless beaver, whose slouched and 
drooping leaf o'erhung a countenance, naturally vulgar, 
even villanous in its contour, but rendered positively repul- 
sive by a long stripe of black plaster, which concealed a 
gash across the cheek. This was Trevor Jones, Captain 
by courtesy, bully by nature, gambler and coney-catcher 
(i.e., swindler and swell-mobsman) by profession — a fellow, 
whose acquaintance Averil had made in the gambling dens 
of Whitefriars, and whom he thought to be the fittest ac- 
complice he could select in the appropriation of the buried 
treasure. 

It is unnecessary to detail the conversation, which ensued 
between this pair of worthies. After pacing one of the 
quieter aislqs, engaged in earnest talk for some half-hour, 
they adjourned to an ordinary in Cheapside, where for a 
couple of shillings, defrayed by Averil, they got a pleasant 
little French dinner with a sufficiency of thin wine. So 
great, however, was their interest in the private concerns 
unfolded by the Cornet, that even their gambling instincts 
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were dulled for the time, and the cards, which were taV}) A 
immediately on the removal of the last course, displayed 
their painted charms in vain. Withdrawing to a barber's 
shop, within which there was a tobacco-ordinary, they 
settled in the quietest corner of the dimly lighted room ; 
and, having filled and kindled their pipes of Trinidado with 
all the elaborate appliances a smoker then used — ladle, 
tongs, priming-iron — they continued the discussion of their 
plans, while thick clouds of pungent smoke rolled heavily 
from their nostrils and their lips. 

Before they parted, a clear understanding had been 
come to between the plotters, Jones's share of the spoil 
being distinctly fixed ; and a second meeting was arranged 
to mature the plan of action after certain needful inquiries 
had been made. That the matter required caution and 
judicious delay both agreed ; the Alsatian bully, to whom 
ventures of the kind were not a novelty, was especially 
urgent upon this point. 

I have now to narrate an interview of another kind be- 
tween nobler men. 

By the time that John Holden, Sergeant of Horse, and a.' 
doughty and pious an Ironside as ever pressed pigskin with 
his knees, lying in a cottage near Marston, had recovered 
the use of his crushed limb, his regiment had removed from 
York. Hastening to Sleaford in Lincolnshire, he sought 
an audience of the Lieutenant-General, as Cromwell had 
now come to be, touching a matter of deep interest to the 
national cause. The Puritan soldier clung strongly to the 
resolve he had made, lying in agony on the moonlit field, 
of securing this buried coffer, and sharing its rich contents 
between the great party for which he fought, and the 
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wronged girl, in whose fallen fortunes he took that interest, 
which a sister's lover might be supposed to entertain. 

There was a slight halting in his gait, as he approached 
the buff-coated carbineer, who patrolled as sentinel outside 
the General's door. Ascending an unpainted stair, he 
tapped at a plain deal door, within which voices, somewhat 
loud but not angry, seemed to be engaged in an earnest 
dispute. The noise sank into sudden silence as he rapped ; 
and, obeying the harsh " Come in " of a discordant voice, 
he found himself face to face with Oliver Cromwell and a 
grave-browed thoughtful man in the gown and bands, 
which denoted the office of a chaplain in the Parliamentary 
army. 

The Sergeant's entrance had interrupted a somewhat vehe- 
ment discussion upon the character of the prophet Jonah, 
whom Oliver condemned, as a cowardly and querulous man, 
forced by the resistless might of God to do a great work 
of national salvation, while the Chaplain was inclined to 
regard the murmuring and disobedience, recorded in Holy 
Writ, as merely a temporary lapse in the conduct of a good 
and earnest man. 

The General wore his hat — a steeple-crowned black 
beaver, surrounded with a gold cord, which was the only 
visible emblem of his official rank. A doublet of rusty 
brown, black breeches neither new nor clean, and worsted 
stockings of coarse grey formed his costume. Spots of 
blood from a cut in his shaven chin stained the large square 
collar of soiled and crumpled linen, which was folded back 
from his tawny wrinkled neck. In fact his dress altogether 
betokened one very careless in matters of personal appear- 
ance. The character of his face is well known by both 
portrait and description ; nor is it necessary here to paint 
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his swollen nose a deeper bronze, or settle the precise sJfeuv 
tion of the carbuncle on his craggy brow. ^'A 

Fixing grey determined eyes upon H olden, who patfml 
in the doorway to make the military salute, then usual 
the General held out his right hand with an air of grim 
welcome, and said, — m 

"Thou are come just in time, good Sergeant Johnjifor 
verily worthy Master Baxter hath prevailed so mightflf 
against me in discourse that I am like to be beaten. i H 
thou were wont to lift thy voice thus, Chaplain, in thy pub- 
pit at Kidderminster, ere thou wast called by the Lord of 
Hosts to labour among men of war, thy flock have lost a 
pastor, mighty in discourse, as well as faithful in dealing 
out the bread of life. The Lord be with thee, reverend 
sir," he. added, as Baxter rose to go; "we shall meet and Igt 
refreshed, when the drum beats to evening prayer. YoA, 
we shall wrestle in spirit with the Angel of the Covenant." 

" And now, Sergeant Holden," said he, turning sharply 
round, as the Chaplain withdrew from the room — a bare 
white-washed apartment, in one corner of which was a 
common truckle-bed and over it a sword hanging on the 
wall, " what is this thing thou hast to tell ? I know thou 
art no trifler, but an earnest God-fearing man, and withal a 
worthy soldier in both spiritual and carnal warfare. Be 
brief, for my time is short." 

Holden then described the death of Colonel Lacy and 
the revelation of the secret, to which Cromwell listened in 
silence, standing before the Sergeant with hands clasped 
behind his back and eyes half shut in a pensive mood. 

When the trooper had told his tale in that curious 
medley of Scriptural language, which was one of the affec- 
tations of the Puritan in that day — an affectation, however, 
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based upon love and reverence for God's word, and there- 
fore to be regarded with respect, not scorn — the General 
looked up with a grim smile of pleasure lighting the cor- 
rugations of his face. 

" It is the Lord's doing," said he, " and it is marvellous 
in our eyes. How utterly have we spoiled the Egyptians ; 
and here arfe yet some fragments of the golden calf offered 
to our hands. Thou art no lover of filthy lucre, Sergeant, 
nor am I, praise be to Him who made us both, and whose 
grace controls our evil passions ! but the Man of Sin, called 
Charles Stuart, shall not have the gold of this dead Malig- 
nant. Our armies, fighting for a righteous freedom, have 
need of it to buy the bread that perisheth ; but yon poor 
stricken lamb, torn by a wolf in sheep's clothing from her 
godly home, that she might be made like one of the painted 
Jezebels, who sit shameless at the casements of Oxford, 
must have her rightful share, even' as the dead Malignant 
willed it. Hie thee to London then, Sergeant, with these 
letters for my wife Elizabeth, and there I will find thee 
means to secure the buried gold." 

As the Sergeant after some further conversation rose to 
take his leave, Oliver for the first time remarked his lame- 
ness, and asked him the particulars of the injury and the 
manner of his cure. In speaking of the victory, to which 
he and his Ironsides had chiefly contributed, he burst out 
into words like these : — 

" Truly England and the Church of God had a great 
mercy from the Lord, who gave the enemy as stubble to 
our swords. Godliness is indeed profitable for all things ; 
but we have ever a thorn in the flesh, like Paul, to abate our 
carnal pride. False tongues have since been busy heaping 
slanders on our name ; but in due time it shall be made to 
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appear that we study in all we do only the glory of Go 
and the honour and liberty of the Parliament" 

Cordially pressing the Sergeant's hand, for Oliver wa 
never one to stand upon ceremonies of rank, being too real 
man for conventionalities to cling very tightly to his natun 
he dismissed Holden with the letters ; and, half an hou 
later, presented a strange contrast of demeanour, as h« 
amused himself by throwing sack-posset over the dresse 
of some Lincolnshire ladies, whom he had been bidden tc 
meet in the house of a Puritan Justice of the Peace a mile 
out of Sleaford. With such rough and unpleasant practical 
jokes was the mind of this great man wont to unbend itself 
in hours of domestic retirement ! 

Aldersgate Street, which took its name from the portal 
by which it cleft the City Wall before it became the St 
Alban's Road, was at the date of my story a spacious and, 
except on market-day, when it was thronged with meal- 
carts, a quiet thoroughfare. The eight pilasters of Thanet 
House, built by Inigo Jones for the Luftons, formed at that 
time its most prominent adornment. In the lower story of 
one of the Italian-looking houses dwelt a Puritan household, 
whose acquaintance we must now make. 

The father, Edmund Spenstow, was one of those Non- 
conformist clergymen, whose faith and courage had been 
tried like refined gold in the fires of frequent persecution, 
yet who came from prison and the scourge only to collect 
again a loving little flock in upper chamber or sunken cellar, 
and make the rafters ring at midnight with the grave sweet 
melody of psalms, and the earnest pleading of unwritten 
prayer. There was a time in Edmund's life, before his hair 
had silvered, when his eyes had gazed with wistful fondness 
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across the Atlantic towards that friendly shore, where Puri- 
tan homes were beginning to cluster thick under the spread- 
ing shade of hickory and maple. An elder brother had been 
among the pilgrim-band, that left Delft-Haven in the May- 
flower; and, many a time, when Laud flung him into jail, 
and Poverty's relentless finger was pinching the rose-bloom 
from the cheeks of his motherless darlings, did Spenstow's 
spirit yearn after the rest and peace of a land, where the only 
Star-Chamber was the dome of Heaven, and the Court of 
High Commission was a thing unknown. But the grave of 
his dead wife lay under the shadow of St Botolph's steeple; 
and, in meek dependence for his daily bread on the Master 
whom he served, he had lingered on in England, to lie down 
by her side. It was indeed a time of trouble to the Puritans ; 
and many were the sights he saw, which would have struck 
terror to a weaker heart. He had seen Leighton, for writing 
Zioris Plea, cut with knives, scorched with branding irons, 
and at last flung into a jail, from which he never came alive. 
He had beheld Prynne in the pillory, with blood streaming 
from cropped ears and slit nostrils, because he had dared 
to lift a righteous pen in Histrio-Mastix against the abuses 
of a polluted stage. But his spirit never quailed, for a 
strength, higher than man's, came in answer to his daily 
and nightly prayers ; and a God-given wisdom enabled him 
to foresee in the shifting scenes of political turmoil a time 
of rest for the storm-beaten Puritans. With an earnest and 
fearless pen he did his share in the great work of patriotism, 
then being wrought out by men like Pym and Hampden. 
By the bedside of the former he had prayed, even while pale 
Death was knocking at the gate of Derby House, about 
to slay this " king of men ;" and in the throng of famous 
mourners, who gathered under the roof of Westminster to 

O 
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commit the body of their great brother to the dust^ 
white head was bowed in sorrow. 

The triumph of the Puritans in the Civil War bro^ 
the peace he had foreseen ; and in his lowly dwelling " fcl 
was light at even-tide ;" when suddenly a fearful domesi 
cloud darkened and burst upon his hearth. The young 
of his two daughters — Mary Spenstow — a beautiful butt 
gay and giddy girl of eighteen, having formed a clandesti 
attachment for a handsome Cavalier, fled one winter nig] 
leaving behind on the pillow of her little bed a tear-stain 
paper, blotted with some broken words of farewelL T 
blow was at first almost more than the old man could be 
Daily in the deepening dusk, Esther, the elder girl, and n< 
his sole remaining treasure, nestling to her stricken fathe 
side, would strive to teach him resignation, and by tend 
caresses and tenderer words to soothe the aching of 1 
wounded heart; but for a long time his head wasseldc 
raised; and, when at last he learned to kiss the rod, 
was with deeper lines in his wrinkled brow and a mc 
sorrowful cadence in the tones of his trembling voi< 
But time wrought its merciful cure so far that he v* 
enabled both to minister in godly things to his people, a 
to find a calm enjoyment in the society of a few cherish 
friends. 

Chief of these was Mr John Milton, a learned gradus 
of Cambridge, who kept a private school in a pretty garde 
house, situated at the end of a neighbouring close, whi 
opened off the street. No noise disturbed the students 
that quiet retreat. Even on those exceptional days, wh 
the country-waggons clustered thick round the gateway 
the Bell Inn, and the carters exchanged rough complimei 
with tongue and thong, those dwelling among the roses a 
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laburnums of the secluded garden-house heard nothing but 
a gentle buzzing, like the murmur of a far-off sea. 

Milton, whose talk had just that flavour of scholarship 
and travelled lore, likely to please an old man, whose life 
had been given to books and thought, was always a wel- 
come guest in Preacher Spenstow's house. But of late 
trouble had fallen upon the Schoolmaster; and his out-door 
visits had been rare and few. 

He had lately lost his wife, not by death, which he 
would have borne with resignation, but by her own act of 
wilful desertion. When the grave Schoolmaster brought 
Mary Powell home to his garden-house, the chill of its 
quietude struck icily upon a girl used to gay romps and 
Cavalier junketings in the paternal home at Forest Hill; 
and the more she came to know the house, the more hate- 
ful did its gloom become. The bridegroom was for ever at 
his books ; and for many hours every day the only sound 
that broke the stillness of the chambers was the stroke of 
the correcting rod and the crying of a beaten boy. Tired of 
this in a few weeks, and receiving no sympathy from her 
studious husband, who could not understand her loneliness, 
she went back to her father's house on a visit, from which 
she refused to return, in spite of all entreaty and command. 

Smarting sore under this desertion, Milton secluded 
himself for a time and devoted his leisure to the composi- 
tion of certain Essays on Divorce. 

But at last the natural yearning for companionship forced 
him out of his seclusion ; and Spenstow's house was one of 
the few to which he then resorted. 

As John Milton, followed by a boy, who bore his loved 
bass-viol, paused one evening with his hand upon the latch 
of the outer door, just in time to enjoy a couple of hours' 
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music, before the simple supper was spread at eight o ! 
we may note his general appearance. Though ful 
and thirty years of age, he yet retained much oi 
feminine delicacy of complexion — pure pink and wl 
which made some jeering Cambridge men in old tim< 
him " The Lady of the College." His features, reguk 
noble, were set in a mould, denoting habitual serioi 
and decision. His garb was Puritan in its square cut, 
colours, and lack of ornament ; but his hair was not trii 
close after the Roundhead fashion, being permitted ft 
in natural nut-brown waves upon his plain collar. 

Music was a passion with this great poet — the r 
tion of his manhood, the solace of his blind old age 
one link, which bound him to the Spenstow househol 
their enthusiastic love for this most delightful of 
Here he had been used to enjoy quiet delicious eve 
with his friend Henry Lawes the composer, while I 
played upon the organ and Mary's white and nimble f 
ran merrily over the key-board of the one-stringed virj 
When Milton entered the room, whose hangir 
dingy green were so familiar to 'his eye, the old Prea 
; i face lighted up with a glow of pleasure, and he rose 

1 { = his leathern chair, stretching out two trembling han 

"j : venerable figure in a gown of grey Bristol frieze, 

I j; glittering silver hair escaping from beneath his black 

j ! skull-cap. 

| "How kind of thee," he cried, as the Schoolr 

1 leaned his bass-viol against the wall ; " how very gc 

; I come and cheer an old man's lonely hours. Yet i 

, i lonely either, I thank God," he added, turning fondly 

\ place where Esther sat on a low stool, with a book 

her knee; "my darling girl here has been reading i 
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from the noble work Srnectyrnnuus, wherein my honoured 
namesake William Spensfow takes his share in belabouring 
the Bishops. I have read it and thy eloquent Apology y yea, 
ten times over." 

" I come, worthy Master Spenstow," said Milton, " in a 
selfish mood. I grow tired of my books, though I love 
them well; and my eyes, which thou knowest are never 
strong, ache and blear with poring over crabbed Chaldee. 
My soul craves harmony ; and I am come to chime a ready 
bow with sweet Esther's organ-music." 

"Esther, to thy place," cried the delighted old man; 
" we have not had an evening like this for many a weary 
month. Not since Mary went away," he continued in a 
saddened tone, as his eye wandered to the corner, where, 
shrouded in canvas and laden with thick dust, the virginals 
stood dim and silent, bearing a mournful witness to the 
blank in the life of the little household. 

To chase away the sad recollection, thus suddenly 
revived, they hastened to commence their music ; and all 
through the twilight deep into the gathering darkness they 
played in concert, the solemn mellow pealing of the organ- 
notes, ever followed by the faithful bow, which drew sweet 
vibrations from the wired strings. And, when Esther's 
pure rich voice, sinking and soaring as the music changed, 
filled the darkened air with a flood of Puritan psalmody 
— old songs of Zion, heard by Babel's shore and dear to 
Christian churches still — the aged minister sat apart, not 
unhappy, but with tears flowing down his withered cheeks, 
as he thought of his dead wife and his erring child. 

When the candles in the silver branch, that stood upon 
the round oaken table, were lighted, a trim damsel, in 
snowy cap and kerchief and a russet gown, set forth a 
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simple meal, consisting of some eggs, a salad, a cut of c*-^ 
cheese, a plate of dried fruits from the Levant, and a bottl 
of canary-sack; and to these the musicians applied them 
selves for a pleasant half-hour. 

When the supper-cloth was removed, Esther laid befori 
her father the Geneva Bible, with its cover of well-won 
black leather — the little servant took her seat by the dotii 
— and the Preacher, having read a selected chapter, offeree 
up a short extempore prayer for pardon and protection 
As the fervent wishes burst in earnest language from his 
heart, his voice seemed to lose the quavering tone of age 
until he reached that place in his petitions, at which he 
was wont, night by night, to plead for his strayed lamb 
beseeching that her feet might be mercifully turned bad 
to the fold she had abandoned. Then his voice broke fairly 
down; and the tears coursed again down his aged cheek 
But, ere the prayer was ended, his composure had returned 
and he rose from his knees more cheerful and alert than 
his daughter had seen him for many days. 

Esther then placed before her father and his guest a 
jar of Virginian tobacco and a couple of pipes of red clay, 
for Milton was fond of a cosy talk over his pipe; and, 
although old Spenstow was not devoted to tobacco, he 
liked to join his friend in a pleasant hour of mingled chat 
and silence. 

They talked first of the war, then raging in the north and 
the west. That very day the Parliament had issued a Diurnal, 
one of those quarto sheets, which then meagrely served 
the purpose of the modern newspaper. Under the title of 
Truths from York it gave a sketch of the battle of Marston, 
dwelling especially on the victorious charge of Cromwell 
among the rye, and the flight of the beaten prince, whom a 
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bad and bitter pun nicknamed "Prince Robber." Both 
Spenstow and Milton were loud in praise of Cromwell. 

" I saw him," said the old man, " in '28, when he rose to 
make his first speech as Member of Parliament for Hunt- 
ingdon, and I walked with him afterwards for a whole 
summer afternoon at St Ives; and, though the man was 
rude in speech and clownish in his ways, being plunged 
too in deep melancholy or hypochondria on the latter 
occasion, I could see in him the stuff out of which are made 
the great ones of the earth. Verily the General is a man of 
GoA Ere the sun is high in heaven, this Master in Israel 
— a very David in devotion — gathers the officers to his tent- 
door every day, and mightily expounds the Word; and, 
when the sun is sinking, the voice of united prayer is heard, 
rising to Heaven, from every company on parade. And, 
as the red logs of his watch-fires blaze and crackle, the 
song that strikes the ear of outposts, leaning pensive on 
pike or musket-rest, is not the ribald catch or doggrel 
ballad, such as Malignants shout in drunken chorus, but 
the sweet English psalms of Whittingham and Sternhold. 

" But enough of war. What hast thou been doing all 
these months thyself, John? Are we to have numbers 
nevermore from thy pen. Nothing now but assaults on 
Prelacy and tomes upon Divorce ! Is the harp of Horton 
silent, which sang of Samson in the jail and Comus in the 
forest, and married to immortal words twin pictures — the 
sunshine and the moonlight of a rustic life ? I tell thee, 
John, I love thy muse, and would gladly see thee dally 
with the Maker's pen once more." 

" I have indeed, good Master Spenstow," said the grave 
Schoolmaster, " been neglecting the gift of song, because I 
am weary of trifling themes, and long to beat the air with 
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a bolder wing. I would chant something akin to the W; 
of Troy, or that vision of sublime terror that blazes on tl 
Florentine's page. But I cannot find a worthy them 
The story of old Arthur, who held his court at Camek 
hath many charms for me. The knights and dames, tl 
enchanters and the giants of that ancient time, move i 
the shadowy distance with such dim brightness that tl 
fancy loves to dwell upon the outlines of the romantic hi 
tory, and fill them in with banquet, joust, and broidery « 
great achievement. Twould make a right noble poea 
but I am not yet resolved, nor shall I decide in hast 
Moreover, I have been pondering the plan, and am now i 
love with the dramatic form, in imitation of my sweete 
Shakspere, whom I love as dearly as I hate the stage fi 
which he wrote his plays. But I must bethink me sooi 
lest I begin too late." 

With grave and pleasant talk like this they passed th 
after-supper hour until it was time to part. 

Meanwhile, how had Esther been employed ? Scarce! 
had she left the room, when the little maid came runnin. 
in to say that some person was asking for her at the dooi 
and, going to the head of the stair, she saw, standin 
below, the figure of a stalwart soldier, very dear to he 
indeed. It was Sergeant John Holden, her own true lovei 
come back safe from the northern wars ; although a sligh 
lameness, lessening every day, still clung to him. Nee 
we add that the brown hair made a pillow for some swee 
seconds of the hard buff-hide incasing the Sergeant' 
breast ? 

In hurried words he told her all — of Lacy's death an< 
the hidden gold — of his interview with General Cromwell— 
and the purpose for which he was then in London. 
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While they were talking, still upon the stair, the old 
man came out with Milton, who was taking his leave at an 
early hour, according to the wont of this decorous house- 
hold. The young couple drew aside into the shadow of a 
recess, not that Esther feared her father, for he knew and 
sanctioned her affection for Holden, who in civic life was 
known as a reputable mercer of Cheapside, and a worthy 
member of his own flock, but because explanations and 
questions would place the Sergeant in an awkward position 
before a comparative stranger like the poet-Schoolmaster. 

As the preacher was shaking his friend's hand, some 
sounds of riot at the end of the street, followed by the 
noise of pattering feet, made Milton pause awhile, lest a 
rush of Roaring Boys, out upon their freaks early in the 
night, might come upon him and involve him in a broil, 
from which his peaceful spirit shrank. As he waited, he 
told his host how, the day before, he had been entangled 
in a Trentice riot in Cornhill. 

" I was standing at a book-stall," said the poet, " look- 
ing over a copy of King James's Counterblast, when I heard 
a cry of ' Trentices ! clubs/ behind me, and, looking round, 
I saw a flat-capped lad rising from the muddy street, into 
which a ruffling Templar had jostled him. In a few seconds 
the street was alive with boys and men, brandishing great 
cudgels and yelling the war-cry of their tribe. And then 
upon the opposite side arose the shout, ' Temple, Temple, 
to the rescue/ whereat all the taverns in the neighbourhood 
gave forth swarms of drunken revellers with rapiers drawn. 
I strove to find refuge in the book-stall; but the man, 
like all the neighbouring shopkeepers, shut and barred his 
booth for the safety of his wares. At last, when blood 
was streaming from cracked crowns, and the street was 
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strewn with rags of torn clothing, the city guard came 
hobbling up with bills and partisans to part the furious 
crowds. But all in vain. Turning together upon the luck- 
less watch, both Templars and Trentices beat them from 
the scene ; and then renewed the fight, until the lawyers 
were fairly driven from the ground into taverns and cel- 
lars, to have their bruises washed and their doublets 
stitched. Elated with their triumph, the Trentices refused 
to return to work, and paraded the streets all day with 
banners and tabors, singing Roundhead songs, and cheer- 
ing lustily for ' Copper-nosed Noll, the Victor of Marston 
Moor/ " 

The noise having died away, Milton relighted his lantern, 
and went away, picking his steps by its feeble glare among 
the puddles and heaps of rotting refuse, which disfigured at 
that time even the best quarters of the city. 

Pavement there was none; and only in the leading 
thoroughfares was there a row of little posts along the 
kennel to guard pedestrians from collision with the coaches 
lumbering by. As to mud, which grew liquid, black, and 
deep upon the provocation of the slightest shower, no clothes 
were safe from its sable splashing, which left spots and 
stains behind. 

Esther and her lover had a long and earnest talk, after 
the old man, with a blessing on them, had retired to his 
sleeping-chamber. They told him nothing more than that 
John had been despatched to London by General Crom- 
well on business of pressing importance; for they judged it 
prudent, in the present uncertainty regarding Mary, to say 
nothing of her seducer's death or the secret revealed by 
the dying man. When the watchman's cry announced the 
hour of ten, they parted. Esther's last injunction to her 
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lover, as her hand lingered in his huge brown fingers at the 
door, required him to send her all the information he could 
possibly gather about her sister, and to let her hear with- 
out delay the result of the treasure-seeking. 

About a mile from the blackened ruins of the manor- 
house of Wycombe, approached by a tortuous path, rounds 
which the smooth silvery trunks of a beech-wood grew ever 
thicker, lay a small Lake, curving like a half-moon. Its 
inky water, of a depth unknown, was overshadowed on the 
concave shore by a long barrier of precipitous crag, falling 
steep to the water's edge with a sheer descent of some sixty 
feet, and embroidered, wherever dusky tufts of furze left its 
surface bare, with patches of lichen and wet moss, orange- 
red and emerald-green, with here and there some neutral 
tints of grey and the rusty-brown splashes of weather-stains. 
There was no ledge of footing on this rocky side, which was 
bordered by the edge of the Lake with thickets of furze and 
alder, and was surmounted with a funeral-wreath of larch- 
trees, tossing the red-scaled armour of their limbs in fan- 
tastic contortions to the sky, against which in golden 
sunsets their black foliage stood out distinct and sombre. 
The shadow of this great rock it was, which gave a super- 
natural darkness to the Lake, and tinged the aspect of the 
whole place with an indefinable awe. The longer and 
convex border of the crescent pool, whose beds of fern, 
now growing russet with the breath of early frost, formed a 
pleasant contrast to the mournful draperies of the opposite 
cliffs, was encircled by a belt of beech and elm, which, re- 
ceding from the water about the centre of the curve, to the 
distance of a hundred yards or so, left an open glade, 
guarded by one enormous tree, a horse-chestnut, which 
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dipped some of its projecting boughs into the Lake. In early 
| summer a glory of waxen spires, shooting their pink-dropped 

:, petals to the sky, soared fragrant from the dark masses of 

i, its broad green leaves; but now the rabbits sported at its 

i! base, half hid in dying foliage and heaps of prickly nuts. 

In the sedges by the Lake herons and wild duck sought 
their food; and under dipping boughs the sooty water- 
ij hen perked her scarlet head, as she clucked her way about 

;' the shallows. Jay and blackbird chattered in the clumps; 

and high on the summit of the crag a corbie had made his 
;j rocky nest. 

i The gloom of this retired pool suited well the name it 

] bore, from the accursed use to which it had been put for 

] many ages, but more especially during the late reign. 

! Scarcely a month had passed in the time of James without 

i a murder in the Witches' Lake ; for thither were carried, to 

: undergo an ordeal of almost laughable atrocity, all persons 

! for ten miles round, either suspected or accused of dealings 

i with the Fiend. 

One case of recent occurrence may be quoted as afford- 
ing an idea of the evil uses, to which the prevalent belief in 
^ witchcraft might be strained by wicked men at a time, when 

i superstition possessed tenfold power in the land, 

i A pretty young girl, dwelling with her widowed mother 

' near the village of Wycombe, loved and was beloved by 

» a young farmer, whose croft adjoined her mother's little 

* field. The happy pair looked forward to wedlock at no 

distant date, when, one evil day — a day too of sudden 
storm and rain — there came to the mother's door a wealthy 
suitor, who placed his money-bags and his station in rivalry 
against the youth and manly beauty of the favoured swain. 
'Twas Justice Parr, an aged but unrighteous Boaz, who 
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had seen this poor Ruth gleaning in his wheat-field, and 
resolved to win her for his wife. The mother, tempted by 
the golden prospect, sent the old man to her daughter, who 
with simple earnestness told him the story of her love, and 
besought him to think of her no more. This would have 
melted many a heart ; it hardened his ; and, pondering in 
his wicked brain, he hatched a scheme of revenge. Half 
hints of witchcraft in the town, turned adrift so cunningly 
upon the breeze of gossip that none knew whence they 
came, began to make the timid pale. A child fell ill with 
a pining disease ; and the maiden was known to have sat 
hours long by the bed of the flushed and tossing sufferer, 
soothing its fever and cooling its dry lips with a grateful 
acid. This alone was ground for suspicion ; for most childish 
ailments were then ignorantly ascribed to witchcraft. Sus- 
picion became certainty, when a witch-finder — not the in- 
famous Hopkins, who flourished a year or two later, but a 
wretch of similar kind, brought to the village and feed with t 
a good round sum by the relentless Justice — discovered in 
the damsel indubitable marks of witchcraft. He said there 
was something superhuman in her beauty. (Had she been 
a hag of eighty he would have drawn the same conclusion 
from her ugliness.) She had a mole on the left cheek. 
Her mother kept a cat, which was known to wander abroad 
at night. Upon these and equally miserable pretexts the 
poor girl was seized and carried, shrieking, to the Witches' 
Lake, that she might there undergo the usual ordeal. With 
her thumbs and her great toes tied together, she was brought 
in a boat to the centre of the pool, and flung pitilessly in. 
A splash — a shriek or two, quenched in bubbling spasms — 
a troubling of the surface for some seconds, as if deadly 
strife was going on below — and then all was still. Her 
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innocence was proved; but at what a price I Nextrd( 
white garments and whiter face of the dead girl float! 
amid the water-lilies, in whose trailing stalks her wcifej 
hair was all entwined The cords were loose — snapp 
the struggle; but alas! too late! The equity* of 1 
sequence would seem to demand the instant death of 
at her furious lover's hands ; but— ah 1 for the we&ksu 
humanity enthralled by superstition ! — that very love^ 
vinced of her guilt by the unanswerable reasoning- 4 
witch-finder, stood among the crowd that saw her coma? 
to the Lake, and thanked Heaven for having delivered 
from wedlock with a sorceress. 

Ere the climbing moon had overtopped the dark <p 
of larch-trees on the crag, while the Lake yet lay in 
shadow, a couple of men crept cautiously one night o 
the woods on the lower side, and bent stealthy steps U 
foot of the giant chestnut-tree. Arriving early that n: 
ing with a cart at Wycombe, they had rested at the ] 
village inn, telling the landlord, as they took their 
of ale and rasher of pork in the sanded kitchen, that 
were in the service of the Parliament, and had been ord 
to await the arrival of the rest of a forage-train, engs 
in collecting corn in the northern basin of the Tha: 
When the autumn dusk fell, they carried mattock, sp 
and lantern into the woods, and stole to the place, wj 
the gold lay buried. It was Averil and Jones, disguise 
carters, and laden, besides their digging implements, -- 
bags to carry off the spoil. 

So exactly did they ascertain the spot by cai 
measurement, that they had not been digging for more t 
ten minutes, when the spade struck with a dull sound u 
the lid of the coffer. Clearing away the earth, they li 
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it out, staggering beneath the load, and laid it on the dead 
leaves at the root of the tree — an oblong box of dark 
oakwood, ribbed and bound with brazen hasps, eaten 
green with rust A few blows splintered the lid, and 
wrenched it from the hinges, disclosing a mass of coin of 
every kind then seen in English purses — angels and rials 
of Elizabeth's time ; sovereigns, rose-rials, and spur-rials of 
James the First ; golden rounds and Oxford crowns of 
Charles; and, sprinkled here and there, siege-pieces of silver, 
strange in shape and rude in manufacture, such as the 
Newark lozenge, and those oblong battered bits of thin 
and ragged plate, afterwards called Scarborough half- 
crowns, issued in times of desperation, when the royal mint 
was nowhere, and a few tankards and salvers of his loyal 
Cavaliers formed all the bullion at the King's disposal. 

Without pausing to feast their eyes on the spoil, the 
diggers commenced hastily to stow chinking handfuls in 
their canvas bags. Suddenly a slight sound like the snap- 
ping of a dead twig struck upon Averirs ear, as he stooped 
over the box. Starting upright at the noise, he listened 
with parted lips and bated breath. Twas only a deer 
attracted by the glimmer of the lamp, he thought; when 
another and a sharper snap came from among the trees, 
followed by the distinct rustle of boughs and withered 
leaves. And then from different parts of the encircling 
wood dusky figures came rushing towards the chestnut by 
the Lake. 

Averts instant thought was treachery on the part of 
his accomplice, for he could imagine no other living sharer 
in the secret of the buried gold. 

"Traitor, thou hast played me false; but die, dog; not 
a rial shall be thine !" 
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Shouting these words in a voice thick wtfh rag) 
drew from a secret pocket of his vest a clumsy pig 
theil called a dag — and pointed it at Jones's head. :^ 

The trigger clicked — the furrowed wheel of 
volved, showering sparks upon the priming from the 
fire-stone in the lock — the charge exploded. But; in* 
of driving out the heavy ball, it blew stock and barrel 
a thousand flying splinters of brass and walnuts 
The wheel of the lock struck Avail's temple and \ 
into his brain. He fell dead across the open coffer, i 
drops from his cloven skull oozed in among the v c 
gilding them with a redness not their own. 

Jones escaped a bullet from the dag, only to meet 
mediate death by a rope slung from one of the chesti 
sturdiest boughs. For he was a noted thief and bn 
and justice in the times of the Civil War was short; si 
and stern. 

The coffer with its costly load, seized. in the name of 
Parliament, was transferred without delay to the nea 
stronghold of the cause. 

There came a night of troubled joy, followed by a st? 
and holy peace, when Mary Spenstow, penitent and tra 
worn, laid her white face upon the threshold of her fath 
door, and kissed the sacred stone. Esther, who found 
there, lifted and led her in silence to the inner room, wl 
the Preacher sat. Breaking from her sister with a cry, 
lost one, found again, sank upon her knees beside the 
man's chair, flung her wasted arms around him, and 
her face against a bosom overflowing with pardoning 1< 
There we leave her in tears, sweeter than the laughte: 
her merriest hour had been. Not forgetful of the gi 
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example set by One, who needed not Himself to be for- 
given, thQ aged man of God, raised his erring but repentant 
daughter from her knees, and, pointing to the low stool, 
on which she had sat in many an hour of dusk gazing 
into the red caverns of the burning coals, said simply, 
" Welcome home, my darling child." It smote her sorer 
than the bitterest chiding would have done ! 

A week later an official paper, sealed with the great red 
seal of the Parliament, came to inform Mistress Mary Spen- 
stow that half the gold, found in the buried coffer, was at 
her disposal, in accordance with Colonel Lacy's dying wish. 
Ere an hour had passed, the old Puritan minister wrote in his 
own massive hand, a little shaken with years, declining on 
the part of his daughter to receive a single piece from the 
hoard. And so Colonel Lacy's gold, dyed with Averil's 
blood and rusted (for gold can rust with stains invisible to 
chemic tests) with Mary's tears, was swept into the whirl- 
wind of the Civil War, and scattered like corn upon the 
land to bear its fruitage of good and ill. 
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SQUIRE HAZELRIG'S 
INVESTMENT. 




TLL doa naw, Paarson ! Woan't it ?" 

With these words old Dick Waggon, gar- 
dener and groom to Squire Hazelrig of Bean 
Hall in Hampshire, flung a last pail of water 
over the dripping coach, whose wheels and 
body he had been mopping and scouring for 
more than an hour; and, as he spoke, the old 
fellow straightened his rheumatic back and 
wiped a grizzled brow with the sleeve of 
his drugget vest, casting a satisfied look at 
the Parson, who stood by, smoking a stolid 
and approving pipe. 
The coach was one of those huge lumbering square 
boxes of wood and leather, in which several generations of 
the Hazelrigs had been content to jolt about the country 
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lanes. The rustic wheelwright, who with the aid 
friend the cordwainerhad devised and executed the 9 
had called in the aid of a travelling sign-painter to 
and gild the buttons and rudely carved wooden bid 
which decorated the top. Paint and gilding had 
yielded to time and weather; and a more rusty bal 
looking box upon four wheels never creaked along a t 
road than the state-coach, in which Squire Hazelrig 
tated a trip to the metropolis. 

Parson Jubb, who, like all domestic chaplains the 
only a step above the condition of a servant in the S 
household, consorted much with the domestics i 
kitchen. Indeed, if rumour told truth, he was nouris 
passion for the cook, whose toasted sweetbreads and i 
tankards had assailed his heart successfully; and he i 
only the death of a wheezy vicar in a neighbouring \ 
which lay in the Squire's gift, to promote his Dulcine; 
supreme control over the saucepans of Bean Hall 
parlour of a parsonage and the enjoyment of such co 
as full five and thirty pounds a year would afford. 

Puffing clouds of Virginia from his lips, the cler§ 
discussed the journey with the old servitor. 

"Twas last Tuesday's Newsletter begun it aw, 
and that wiseacre of a Parliament-man, who beat 
backgammon three times runnin', buzzed it in1 
Squoire's ear, till what wi' tankards o' ale and tank; 
talk, the awd mon's head is fairly turned ; an' I think 1 
red feace is turnin' yella with thoughts o' the gould." 

" Weall," said Dick with a sage wagging of his 
whose poor thin grey locks shook enough at all tin: 
warrant ye, 'twill come to noa good. I'm feared o' Li 
I'm towd it's moighty pretty but almoighty wicked; i 
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beed Squoire, Fd think twice afoor I put my money into 
the Sooth Seaz. I dinnot loike the name." 

"Thou art right, Dickon; and I little thought, when I 
tramped into Dumpleton o* Tuesday for that Newsletter, 
that it would taake Squoire on such a woild-goose chase. 
Whoy, mon, the rogues o' starvin' poets and pamphleteers, 
who hang about the coffee-houses, an* write these rascally 
papers, are paid extra for telling lies." 

Just then the Squire himself appeared at the kitchen- 
door, which led into the untidy stableyard, where the pair 
of retainers stood by the wet coach. He was big, burly, 
and forty-two; dressed in a double-breasted black-buttoned 
coat of dark brown frieze; a waistcoat of cowskin, red shag 
breeches striped with black, and black ribbed worsted 
stockings. In place of the brown wig, which adorned him 
in full dress, he now wore a night-cap of red plush. Boiled 
beef and parsnips, swimming in strong October ale, were 
plainly written in his round mottled cheeks, and the capa- 
cious rotundity of his waist, whose proportions even five 
days a week of fox-hunting in the season, scarcely availed 
to contract within reasonable bounds. The Squire had 
been to Oxford for a couple of years; but had left that seat 
of learning without a degree, and with little addition to his 
previous scanty stock of knowledge beyond some curious 
receipts for the manufacture of punch — a beverage then 
coming fast into use — and a dear-bought acquaintance with 
the mysteries of otnbrt and lanterloo. Any slight polish 
his character might have received from intercourse with men 
of letters or fashion had long since disappeared ; oats, pigs, 
foxes, the stable, the kennel, and the taproom had absorbed 
all his energies, and overlaid his mind with the coarse crust 
of their associations. It required a strong motive to induce 
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5 1 -j^ 

this man of narrow culture and many prejudices to 4m 
his knot of neighbour cronies, who had no resource otl 
[ I summer afternoons beyond their ale and their tobaceg^ 

the discomfort and peril of a fifty-mile journey to Lob* 
and the uncertain joys of a sojourn in that centre of sum 
and racket But the yellow fever of speculation, engende 
by that gigantic cheat, known to history as the South I 
Scheme, had extended its virus even to the chimney-cot 
of Bean Hall; and Squire Hazeirig could hardly sledj 
nights for the whirring of his busy brain, engaged um 
expenditure of the thousands, which were yet to be 
own. 

"Banks!" he would say to Mistress Betty his wife, 
she plied her needle on his Sunday linen, " noan o' y 
banks fur me t I'se keep the pieces in Feyther's strc 
box unner the bed wT the blue hangins, just as Feyi 
and Grandfeyther kept 'em. An' wife, ye shall haav< 
a new cramoisie, and Doll an amber necklace." 

And so it came that, under the dominating influence 
the mania then convulsing the mind of the nation, Squ 
Hazeirig resolved on a journey to London for the purp 
of investing the contents of the aforesaid strong-box 
South Sea scrip. 

After inspecting the condition of the coach and givi 
Dickon some further directions about it, the Squire su 
moned Parson Jubb to dinner. It was then about half-p 
twelve; and a farmer's breakfast of cold beef and be 
consumed at six, had grown so distant in the past as to lc 
1 \ the worthy Squire almost to doubt the transaction of 1 

meal at all. Jubb, who was a Levite on a few pour 
a year, had incurred a little displeasure from his employ 
by somewhat overstepping the bounds of a chaplain's di 
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in reasoning, the night before, against the projected journey, 
and was now doubly anxious to make amends for his in- 
discretion. Indeed that morning he had busied himself, 
after an hour's digging in the kitchen-garden and another 
hour over the rent-book and the miller's score, in inspect- 
ing the shoes of the horses, by whose aid the journey was 
to be performed. Country clergymen in those days did a 
little doctoring and a good deal of farrier-work, as was 
needful in their social position, for, when they left the 
household of their patron, it was almost always to live the 
life of a yeoman-farmer, labouring with his own hands in 
furrow and farmyard. 

Within a parlour, wainscoted high with oak, stained by 
age and the smoke of the neighbouring kitchen into almost 
the blackness of ebony, the table was spread with shining 
pewter and goblets of flint glass. The floor was strewn 
with grey sand, raked twice a day ; and the brass-edged 
grate, where Scotch coal was wont to blaze in winter, was 
green with fresh-pulled laurel boughs. On the buffet shone 
two great brass candlesticks, whose sockets were also de- 
corated with leaves, for it was early summer; and the 
habits of country life sent all to bed with the sinking sun. 
A powder-horn hung against the wall ; and on the mantle- 
piece, stained and dog-eared, was an almanac of the year 
before last, which with a jest-book and a comic songster 
made up the intellectual nourishment, on which Squire 
Hazelrig fed in his hours of literary leisure. 

After the little maid-of-all-work, whose full dress con- 
sisted in a clean tucker, contrasting strangely with the 
dinginess of her short cotton gown and the coarse-grained 
redness of her bare feet, had removed the dish of beef and 
carrots, Parson Jubb rose as usual to go, but was boister- 
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ously recalled to his seat by the Squire, wh 
adroitly flattered into good-humour during the 
the meal. 

" Doant goa, Paarson ! Ye'se haave it all 
to-morrow. We must haave a talk this afterno 

Delighted with the rare compliment of beir 
sit, while the gooseberry pie was discussed, and 
nibbled Dutch ginger-bread over their cowsli] 
i Parson resumed his seat, and began to adminis 

J. flatteries more freely than ever. He had, in 

veered round, and was now loud in his praises 
where he had once spent a week. When gra< 
said, tankards, pipes, and the backgammon-boa 
down for the amusement of the afternoon ; and 1 
Squire and his chaplain devoted themselves with 
like air, which smacked of daily use and wont, 
double fumes and the heat of a sultry afternoo 
ceiled apartment, whose windows were not ma 
overpowered the worthy pair, and plunged tl 
stertorous slumber — the Squire with his face 
board — the Parson with dropped jaw and he 
il - back, trumpeting unmusical blasts towards the 

When they awoke, Mistress Hazelrig and h< 
Dorothy were drinking tea in another room, 
all strewn with the feminine litter consequent < 
for the approaching journey. The elder lady, i 
already assumed one of her dresses of state, wh: 
prepared for travelling in. It was a gorgeous g, 
fashion that had prevailed in her youth, and w 
damask, red and grey, flowered with large g 
!• j With this, the flounced furbelows on her petticoa 

: yellow satin, and her spotted bird's-eye hoo 
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every inch a lady, and resolved to show the city dames, 
that curing marigolds and making pastry were quite com- 
patible with a knowledge of the latest fashions and a 
demeanour of graceful ease. 

But the Chinese leaf was not to the taste of the Squire, 
who roared for a tankard and a toast The cook, well 
acquainted with her master's tastes, had it ready. The 
strong ale, heated with nutmeg and sugar, was simmering 
by the fire, and in a few minutes steamed on the parlour 
table, beside a flanking platter of toast and cheese. This 
dispatched, the Squire rolled off to his bed ; and in a little, 
while the red of sunset still lingered in the sky, the shut- 
tered windows and tight-barred doors of Bean Hall inclosed 
a sleeping household. 

Next morning all were astir with the dawn ; and after a 
substantial breakfast was dispatched, the coach c§ime bump- 
ing and jolting out of the stableyard, and drew up among 
the rosebushes and currant-trees, which lent a little grace 
to the cabbage plat before the hall-door. In order at once to 
give an air of extra state to the journey, and to secure the 
pulling of the heavy vehicle through the quagmires, which 
beset every road in England then and which at that par- 
ticular time were deep and soft with recent rains, two 
horses, taken from the plough, were yoked in front of the 
four that commonly drew the Squire's coach. A huge 
ploughman, transformed into a postillion by a jacket of ( 
faded crimson, whose cuffs reached little below his elbows, 
bestrode one of these. 'Twas well to provide additional 
horses, for what with provisions in the shape of boiled 
tongues, double Gloucester cheese, plum-cake, and maca- .r 
roons — liquors, such as usquebaugh, cinnamon-water, and 
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the never failing strong beer — arms, to wit, 
two heavy pistols, a basket-hilted sword, 
scimitar, with a bag of bullets and a horn o 
and by way of luggage five mail-trunks, a c 
ped behind, and a host of bandboxes, th< 
enough on the crazy old carriage, without 1 
count at all its living freight. 
•j ! That living load consisted of, imprimis, £ 

and his spouse, together weighing not far frc 
— young Mistress Dorothy their daughter, 
cheeks were overshadowed by a broad-lea 
blazing with cherry-coloured ribands, and f 
the postillion aforesaid — old Dickon, who clu 
pains to the precarious shelf afforded by the 
a couple of women, who passed for lady's-n 
hitherto the one had officiated usually in the 
the other had presided over the milk-pails. 
Thus victualled, armed, and garrisoned, i 
i i ! upon wheels proceeded to do battle with 

j ; i ruts of the road to London. 'Twas for th 

I : ' wild and cheerless road. The forests, inc 

ij !■' been thinned ; but cultivated patches wer 

between ; and the travellers jolted on tow 
where they meant to pass the night, throu£ 
of heath and moorland, tenanted chiefly t 
*J and the grouse. Now and again an orch 

*l garden, surrounding some lonely farm-hous' 

green oasis in the waste ; but rusty heather, 
by its pretty bloom, which later throws a r< 
our moors, and furze, whose scrubby clumps c 
not even a golden rain of flowers could ligh 
ness, formed the prominent features in the 
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journey. Twice during this first days drive, the Squire, 
walking by the side of his vehicle, which crept slowly along 
a part of the road, where there was but a narrow stripe of 
hard ground in the middle, saw large herds of red deer, 
tossing their antlers not many hundred yards away. 

The weight of the party told at last in descending one 
of the steep slopes of the valley, which the waters of the 
Wey have cleft through the chalky Downs. The fore- 
axle snapped, and the coach lurched over; but the pace 
was fortunately so slow that no dangerous consequences 
ensued. There was, of course, much delay; but, when 
some additional horses, borrowed from an adjacent farm, 
had tugged the vehicle from its bed of cream-coloured 
mud, and the willing hands of peasants had swathed the 
broken bar with ropes of hay, the travellers were enabled 
to proceed slowly and with caution down the slope to 
Guildford. 

There the White Horse Inn received them, as the dusk 
was deepening into night ; and after a supper, to which 
they did wonderful justice, considering the amount of 
edibles consumed upon the road, the ladies retired to such 
rest as the inn afforded, while the Squire betook himself to 
the tap-room, where the village tradesmen were assembled ; 
and over a pipe and a tankard of the host's best ale, 
vaunted as being " clear as amber and strong as brandy/' 
enjoyed a gossip after his own heart. Pork and politics, 
turnips and taxation, had their turn in the talk ; but the 
conversation soon centred in one great subject of engross- 
ing interest — the exploits of a daring highwayman, who 
was then levying contributions upon all travellers, who ap- 
proached London by any of the western roads. As they 
were speaking about this robber, who seemed gifted with 
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supernatural powers of escaping detection, tl 
clattering of hoofs to the door — a sound of voic 
and a Parliament-man bustled in, having confide 
bags, crammed with county papers, to the ke« 
host. From this gentleman the Squire recer 
welcome intelligence, that on the previous d< 
Chester coach had been robbed of several valu 
among which was a bag of rough diamonds c 
nary value, and that he himself had escaped tt 
of a green-coated gentleman in a black mask 
superior stride and bottom of his horse. Thi: 
means pleasant for the Squire, who had in a lea 
hidden for the present in his wife's bedroom, rr 
amount of nearly £3000. Recollecting the sur 
of the hostlers at the inn-door, when they lift* 
bag and felt its weight, he hurried away at the 
portunity to see after its safety, and tell his \\ 
had just heard. 

Troubled and anxious was the Squire's '. 
next morning he ascended to his place in the 
creaking coach ; and all day long he scanned 
with eager and watchful eyes. Horsemen pas 
and threes occasionally, making his heart thu 
approached ; and he was continually cocking 1 
ing the big blunderbuss under his seat, to the 
of the women in the coach. But these we 
travellers ; and the dreaded highwayman die 
himself at all. Two of the Flying Coaches, wl 
mer-time accomplished from forty to fifty n 
passed the coach-and-six, as it lumbered on ; c 
dows of both vehicles were paved with faces, as ' 
by each other, exchanging cheerful salutatioi 
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cracking of loud-thonged whips and the blowing of wheezy- 
horns. 

The travellers slept the second night at Kingston, and 
reached London next day. Whether the hero of the road 
was too busy lifting purses on Hounslow Heath, or whether 
the colossal capture of the diamonds had induced him to 
relax a little from the toils and perils of his profession, and 
take a short holiday among the coffee-houses and gambling- 
dens of the metropolis — noted places of resort for these 
gentlemen-thieves, who rode blood-horses and wore gold- 
laced coats — we cannot tell. Certain it is, that, in spite of 
all his fears, Squire Hazelrig carried his gold safely to 
London, though from what befel it there we may fairly 
doubt whether he might not as well have yielded it to a 
pistol-barrel and a mask on Wimbledon Common. 

As the coach, containing our travellers, rumbled heavily 
over the uneven surface of Fleet Street towards their lodg- 
ing, the clock of St Dunstan's Church, whose dial hung pro- 
jecting over the street, struck a quarter past eight; and loud 
were the exclamations of wonder that broke from all the 
rustic party, when they saw the two figures of Hercules 
bring down their upraised clubs with alternate strokes upon 
the hanging bells. The lodging, chosen for the Hazelrigs by 
a city friend, was in a bay-windowed house near the church, 
once tenanted by Michael Drayton, the poet of the Polyol- 
bion ; and, when all the trunks and the wreck of the pro- 
vision-baskets were safely stowed there, old Dickon and 
the postillion took the coach and horses off to the stable- 
yard of the King's Head. 

Early next morning the Squire, unable to sleep longer 
than five, his usual hour of rising, issued forth to take a 
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walk, after having explored the recesses of 1 
pie, overlooked in the scramble for supper on 
evening. As he gazed along the street, the gil 
signs, which in the absence of numbers to mi 
of tradesmen projected in great masses of wo 
from the front of every house, glittered in 1 
smokeless air. The Lock and Key, once 
Praise God Barbone — the Salmon, where y 
exhibited — the Sun, the Star, and the R 
which had been printers' signs — the Marygol 
Bottle, and the Three Squirrels, where goldsm 
used to ply their gainful trade of banking be 
of William Paterson — the Dial and Bible, c 
where Edmund Curll sold books in oppositioi 
the Cross Keys, and Gilliver at Homer's Head- 
the signs of Fleet Street then, hung over door 
since come to be distinguished simply by a r 
name. 

As the Squire whistled his way up Chanc 
met but few persons. Here and there a milk 
over her pails — a hawker of fish newly come : 
gate Wharf — or a man, driving an ass, whose 
a pleasant medicine to invalids — would cross h 
in the broad open space of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
long horsebreakers and beggars reigned supi 
boys played chuck-farthing, until darkness ai 
set in, there was nobody except a couple of 
. silk-weavers, who had crept out, before the da] 
to pick some dandelion and sorrel-leaves for a 
Lounging past these with infinite pity and scs 
ing a desire to ask the wizened workmen hom 
breakfast, the Squire struck into Holborn, i 
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way into the fashionable district of Bloomsbury. As he 
was passing Montague House, whose site is now occupied 
by the British Museum, he saw in the grassy flat behind it, 
long known as the Field of Forty Footsteps, a knot of men 
with a couple of hackney-coaches not far off. Yielding to his 
curiosity, he approached the group, and found that he had 
arrived just in time to witness one of the duels, for which 
this place and Hyde Park Ring were then notorious. 

A quarrel over the card-table had resulted in a brawl, in 
the course of which the loser, a young officer in Lucas's 
Fusiliers, heated with the strong wine of Portugal, had flung 
the contents of his snuff-box in the face of his antagonist, 
an ill-favoured bully from Tilt Yard. This was an offence, 
which could be atoned for by no apology ; and without more 
ado the whole party had adjourned in a couple of coaches 
to the grassy spot, on which the Squire found them gathered 
in a ring. Tearing off his gold-laced coat and tossing into 
his second's hands the fashionable white peruke, whose 
dishevelled hairs needed much the comb, the soldier, 
a mere boy in years and scarcely sobered yet, seized the 
proffered sword and confronted his older and warier anta- 
gonist The blades crossed in a few seconds; thrust and 
parry alternating with a rapidity that made the Squire 
wink and wince. The bully, hard pressed by his young 
opponent, who handled his rapier with masterly ease, and 
who, if cooler and less flustered with wine, would have 
proved a dangerous foe, contented himself with acting on 
the defensive, until a scratch on the sword-arm, which tore 
the soiled linen of his shirt sleeve, nettled him into action. 
Catching from his head with a sudden movement of his left 
hand the three-cornered beaver, which, as if in bravado, he 
had been balancing on his black Ramilies periwig, he 
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received a fierce thrust in its centre, and, although the point 
ploughed a red gash in his wrist, held fast the steel for some 
fatal seconds. And, while the young Fusilier, unable to re- 
cover his guard, was tugging to get free the point, the iron 
blade of his antagonist plunged right between the arching 
of the ribs, which inclose heart and lungs. Instantly from 
the officer's friends rose the cry of "Foul play;" but there 
were too many of the ruffian's kind in the crowd, and the 
cry was drowned in a clamour of oaths and threats. A 
man in grey wig and rusty black velvet, with more than 
one patch upon the skirts of his expanded coat, knelt beside 
the fallen swordsman, the rich Mechlin lace of 'whose shirt- 
breast was steeped in bubbling blood ; but the wound was 
past all surgical skill. Released from clasping fingers that 
could feel no pulse, the hand of the dead boy dropped 
limp upon the grass. 

A good deal sickened at this sight, something similar to 
which occurred almost every morning of the year in that 
Aceldama, the good Squire retraced his steps and found 
himself, almost for the first time in his life, sitting at a 
breakfast-table with little or no appetite. To be sure duels 
were not unknown among the foxhunting squires of Hamp- 
shire; but the manly spirit of the country gentleman 
revolted at the butchery of this fair-haired boy ; and it was 
some hours before he could recover himself sufficiently to 
prepare for the important business of the day. Blood he 
did not care for; nor was it death he particularly regarded. 
He had gone to Winchester more than once to witness 
professional prize-fighters, cutting slices out of each other 
with broadsword and dagger for the diversion of a noisy 
mob; and he had seen necks broken in the hunting-field 
with perfect unconcern. But he could not get the white 
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upturned face of the dead Ensign out of his mind for many 
hours. 

The business of the investment, however, could not be 
delayed for mere sentiment Leaving the ladies to watch 
from their window the many-coloured riband of life, which 
unwound itself along the sidewalks and causeway of Fleet 
Street, and to study the music of the London cries, so new 
to rustic ears, he betook himself eastward with his two 
male servants, gaping at his heels and uttering uncouth 
Hampshire exclamations of wonder and delight. 

London street-life, as it appeared by daylight, was then 
flowing in full tide. Hackney-coaches and passing horse- 
men raised a cloud of dust, which was only less disagree- 
able than a shower of liquid mud would have been. The 
gilded glass-coaches of persons of quality, drawn by long- 
tailed horses of the Flemish breed, and guarded behind by 
half a dozen lackeys in canary or crimson, paced solemnly 
along as befitted the station of their occupants. Thick- 
calved chairmen, mostly of the Irish nation, trotted along 
the sidewalks, carrying some early-risen beau in a sedan- 
chair. The shops were all open ; and some of them were 
full. Crossing St Paul's Churchyard, which before the 
Great Fire had been the chief centre of the bookselling 
trade, and where several book-stalls were still to be seen, 
they saw rows of men reading at the counter for a few 
pence books, which the students could not afford to buy, 
and which no bookseller had yet bethought him of per- 
mitting to be carried home. 

The rustic air of the little party exposed them, espe- 
cially in passing down Cheapside, to the jeers of appren- 
tices lounging at shop-doors, and the choicest slang in the 
vocabulary of the shoe-blacks, whose soot and rancid oil 
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they declined to patronize. In their ignorance 
tacitly acted on by those walking London sti 
time, they underwent a good deal of jostling « 
tion. The passing sweep left on them his a 
which the dust of a baker's basket reduced t< 
Dickon was stopped and complimented bj 
coachman, who first puffed the froth of his beei 
man's face and then gravely drank the healtl 
lady at home. Loudly the proprietors of tn 
rows, filled with damaged fruit or jars of fiery g 
them to stay and refresh themselves in t 
changed to derision or abuse, as the hope of c 
with their retreating steps. Porters, staggering 
knocked against them ; and draymen, lowering 
cellars, let slip the casks upon their toes with lo 
laugh. The thimbleriggers, too, who sat in d< 
at corners, sought to entice them into betting 
but in spite of the wistful looks and muttere 
his retainers, the Squire, bent upon the trans? 
business, pushed sturdily on, refusing even the 
the touts of quacks and tailors strove to pi 
hands. 

Once indeed he paused in his steady wall 
what he believed to be the state-coach of I 
King George ; for in spite of his Jacobite tendei 
a natural desire to behold the monarch, under w 
he was living. On it came, drawn by six spl< 
a vast box of gold and glass, on wheels painted 
picked out with white. A fat and rosy coachm 
coloured velvet, with a white periwig and a go) 
his hat, sat upon the box ; and three black footn 
and gold blew silver trumpets at the back. A 
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gazed in wonder, not unmixed with the reverence with which 
rustics behold a King, the horses stopped ; and a thin 
hand, loaded with jewels, beckoned to him from the win- 
dow of the coach. Doffing his hat, which he wore upon 
his head, — not under his arm in accordance with the pre- 
vailing mode, — he advanced to the carriage-door and re- 
ceived, to his intense disgust and chagrin at the stupid 
mistake he had made, a handbill setting forth the virtues of 
an electuary, by which weak memories were infallibly 
renewed, and a kind of snuff, called " angelic," which was 
vaunted as a sovereign remedy for megrim or catarrh. 
The splendid coach was merely an advertising van of the 
period ; and I am afraid to contradict the impression that 
Squire Hazelrig used bad language, as he strode angrily 
away up the Poultry to Cornhill. 

The broad alley, running with its freestone pavement 
from Cornhill to Lombard Street, and called shortly 'Change 
Alley from its neighbourhood to the Royal Exchange — 
which was not the building of Sir Thomas Gresham but 
that erected after the Great Fire of '66 — was at the time of 
my story thronged, all day long, but especially during the 
four hours after noon, with a motley crowd of stockbrokers 
and share-jobbers, and echoed with the quotation of prices 
and the shouted advertisement of the mushroom schemes, 
which every day brought forth. There were in the alley 
three coffee-houses of note, in which business was transacted 
— Garraway's, Robins', and Jonathan's. Persons of quality, 
rich citizens, and fashionable physicians frequented the 
first ; foreign bankers, to whom sometimes came ambassa- 
dors in need of cash or financial counsel, thronged the 
second ; the third was the grand resort of the merchants, 
and dealers in stock. 
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Turning into the alley and leaving his servants to lean 
against the door-posts of Jonathan s and gaze in rustic 
wonder at the busy scene, Squire Hazelrig shouldered his 
way up stairs into a long room partitioned into rows of 
boxes, separated by a central walk. Boxes, walk, bar, bal- 
cony were filled with groups of busy men — all with papers 
in their hands ; and it would seem, from the hubbub of 
talk, all speaking with never a pause. Active boys ran 
hither and thither with smoking cups, and cried, as they 
ran, " Fresh coffee, gentlemen — fresh coffee ! Bohea tea, 
gentlemen!" 

Having paid his twopence at the bar, the Squire sat 
down at the corner of a table, where there chanced to be a 
vacant seat ; and, as he waited for a merchant of his ac- 
quaintance, to whom the evening before he had dispatched 
a letter, making an appointment at this place, he went 
through the form of sipping his tea, and watched the various 
groups that met, dissolved, came, and went before his eyes 
with ceaseless motion. 

At a table, a few yards off, sat a couple of men engaged 
in the discussion of a newly started scheme. Plunging his 
hand impatiently under the deep silver-buttoned flap of 
his frock-coat of cinnamon-cloth and drawing out a paper, 
the more business-looking of the pair commenced eagerly 
to read out figures intended to convince the listener, who 
took a jewelled snuff-box from the deep pocket of the green 
brocade waistcoat, which overlapped his thigh, and, tapping 
the lid, enjoyed a pinch of perfumed Turkish, as he leaned 
back lazily in his chair. Somewhat further off, standing 
in the middle of the room, was a keen-eyed lawyer, count- 
ing on his fingers the probable results of a certain specula- 
tion in human hair, to which a fresh-coloured farmer from 
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St Albans, on whose boots the mud of the cattle-market 
was not dry, listened with a face of stolid avarice, clutching 
the stag-horn handle of his thonged whip as vigorously as 
if it were the wealth he coveted. There strode a Noncon- 
formist divine, with S. S. S. in every line of his face, greedy 
for the gold that perisheth; here a Bishop, whose truer 
place was Garraway's, edged his cassock through the 
crowd. Sturdy ship-captains, whose manners smacked of 
blustering breezes, and who hailed their acquaintance, as 
if through a speaking-trumpet in a storm, — booksellers' 
hacks from Grub Street, who were wont to borrow ink- 
bottles and just one sheet of paper at the bar of the Black 
Swan in St Martin's Lane, and whose tarnished lace, when 
not altogether torn away, showed a suspicious coppery red- 
ness underneath, — Jews of every grade, from the thriving 
promoter of a company for importing asses from Spain, or 
extracting stearine from sunflower-seeds, to the seller of 
sailors' slops from Wapping-in-the-Wose, come to look for a 
skipper who had bilked him, — a sprinkling of well-to-do 
merchants — and a host of those flashy hangers-on to the 
skirts of commerce, who brighten up in days of maniacal 
speculation, and are always ready to dispose of shares 
in some unopened mine or some untried invention, — 
passed and repassed with continuous change and murmur 
before the Squire's eyes during the quarter of an hour 
that he sat there. 

There was one figure indeed, at which he smiled, as 
it strutted perkily with a kind of limp up the centre of 
the floor, looking for some one among the busy groups. It 
was that of a meagre little man in a black velvet coat, a 
tie-wig* and a small sword, with the lines of pain visible in 
his wizened and sour-looking face. More than one of the 
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poor authors grinned sardonically as he passed 
ing a careless nod to those he knew. Squire H 
knew, and, had he known, would have little care 
nize in this sickly cripple, tightly laced in canvs 
Alexander Pope, who had travelled that mc 
Twickenham, drawn by the golden magnetism 
from his translation of Homer and the shells a 
his famous grotto. As the Wasp of Twickenh; 
from group to group, his eye caught a glimpse 
chubby round face, surmounting a slovenly lil 
green velvet, and he made his way quickly to 
greet John Gay, who then seemed on the high ro 
tune, which his Fables could never have won for hi 
word or two, the little pair, — about alike in statu 
different in temper and in looks ! — passed out of 
to the more congenial air of the grander Garraw 
The Squire was almost tired gazing at the 
stock-jobbers, when his friend, who had been o: 
keeper in Winchester, appeared. There was \ 
lose ; for the stock of the South Sea Company, 
days of stagnation, had made a sudden spring 
ing, and was going up every hour. Hurrying inl 
where the walls and windows were all pasted 
placards and prospectuses, they entered a little < 
ber with a rickety counter, behind which, deep 
sat a broker and his two clerks. Some half-doze 
were uttered ; some half-dozen slips of printed pa 
a couple of bags, heavy with five-pound piec< 
William and guineas of Queen Anne, were paid 
counter, as deposit on the shares ; and the trans 
complete. With an ease that seemed to the sin 
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documents, which he believed to be the foundation of a 
colossal fortune ; and he chuckled to himself over the pluck 
and promptitude, which had brought him in person to 
London. By way of varying the pleasures of investment, 
he bought for sixty guineas a little square, cut from a play- 
ing card, with the diamonds still upon it peeping from 
below the waxen seal of the Globe Tavern. It was one of 
the Sailcloth Permits, which entitled the holder to acquire 
shares in a Sailcloth Factory, existing only in the imagina- 
tion of some inventive swindler. As the Squire and his 
draper-friend came out again upon the crowded pavement 
of the alley, the eye of the latter was caught by a new 
office, opened only that day ; and upon advancing they 
found it to be filled with men struggling to buy shares in a 
company, the object of which, veiled in present mystery, 
was to be unfolded in the afternoon. Sorely was the 
Squire, already bitten with the gambling mania, tempted 
to invest some of his loose guineas in this mystery; but 
the sagacious counsel of his companion, who had lost 
money by a sham company the week before, restrained 
him from this act of folly. It proved to be just as well ; 
for next day the office was shut, and the clever thief was 
away with, some thousand pounds of deposit-money. 

Squire Hazelrig, armed with his scrip, walked gaily out 
among the crowd — a millionaire in fancy ; for he saw no 
end to the golden harvest a cautious man might reap by 
watching the market and selling at a judicious moment ; 
and, as the merchant, with whom he walked, pointed out at 
the door of Garraway's, talking busily, two noted men, who 
were large holders of S. S. Stock, — Mr Aislabie, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Secretary Craggs, — he scarcely 
deigned to look at the distinguished pair. He did conde- 
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scend both to make room for and remove his hat in honour 
of Prince George, who was bustling up the alley — round 
and rosy — to confer with some directors of a Copper Com- 
pany, over which he presided as Governor; and he beamed 
graciously upon Sir John Blunt, chairman of the South Sea 
Board, in recognition of the fact that he held in his pocket 
some of the talismans invented by that great financial 
magician. 

The simple country gentleman, having given his two 
attendants a crown apiece, and sent them to seek their 
way to his lodging, then expressed a wish to see the palace 
of these mighty genii — the South Sea Directors — who, as his 
friend proudly told him, could afford to pay five guineas for 
each haunch of venison that adorned their sumptuous table 
It was not far off. Where Threadneedle Street runs into 
Bishopsgate, it stood ; and before its doors, ever thronged 
with men entering and going out, like the inlet of a bee- 
hive on a sunny summer day, he stopped to gaze and 
wonder in a strain of talk and meditation, far removed from 
the sweet melancholy musings of Elia on the decay of the 
splendid structure, in whose panelled rooms the affairs of 
the South Sea Company were afterwards transacted. 

A dinner at the Squire's expense at Pontack's French 
Eating-house in Abchurch Lane, near the Exchange, filled 
up the rest of the afternoon ; and after four flasks of seven- 
shilling claret had been rolled empty into the corner of the 
room, the Squire roared to the drawer for limes and orange 
brandy, and commenced to brew a bowl of Oxford punch, 
in which red ratafia was not forgotten as a peculiar in- 
gredient. 

This day of business over, the Hazelrigs began to see 
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the town. They devoted a morning to the Lions in the 
Tower; and it was a pretty sight to witness Dolly's terror, 
when a huge-maned fellow, called King George in honour 
of the reigning monarch, and supposed popularly to be 
doomed to die on the day of that monarch's death, began 
to roar for his mid-day meal. The toil of ascending the 
Monument, which cost them twopence each, was well repaid 
by the panorama of London, which spread out beneath 
their delighted gaze. A smart easterly breeze had blown 
the coal-smoke away towards Knightsbridge, and the 
steeples with their gilt balls and weathercocks shot 
clearly up from the dim crowd of roofs, that seemed to 
pave the whole expanse. The river, glittering in the sum- 
mer sunshine like a broad belt of light, was alive with 
darting wherries, wherein strong-armed watermen propelled 
busy lawyers to Westminster, or gaily dressed apprentices 
to that barge opposite the Savoy, known to holiday- 
makers as the Folly. Resisting the temptation to climb 
to the top of St Paul's for a penny, the jaded sightseers 
returned to Fleet Street to dine and lounge away the 
evening. Next day they spent among the Tombs in West- 
minster Abbey, and then bethought them of those resorts 
of fashion, on whose names in the weekly Newsletter the 
ladies, at least, had often lingered with wonder and desire. 
Since it was necessary for fashionable folk to be pro- 
vided with all the artillery then in mode, Mistress Hazelrig 
gave her good Squire no peace, until he took herself and 
Dolly to a well-known Toy-shop on Ludgate Hill. Such 
places were the grand resort of the Georgian belles during 
the interval between a late breakfast and a modish dinner 
at three or four. There were gathered on shelf and counter 
vases of china — dragons in porcelain, blue, gold, speckled, 
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and green — tiny tea-sets like delicately tinted egg-shells- 
fans of many forms, glittering with all that colour and 
artistic skill could do to suit them to the fickle tastes of 
fashion — snuff-boxes with jewelled and painted lids- 
clouded canes adorned with dainty silken tassels — jars of 
snuff and pulvillio — bottles of essence — gilded flasks of cut 
and coloured glass for holding ratafia and spirit df clary— 
pocket-glasses — ivory combs — boxes of patches cut in fand- 
ful shapes — gloves and lace — trinkets and shawls — vizards 
for the Mall — Dacca muslins, sprigged with gold and silver— 
and a thousand other things to charm from their netted seclu- 
sion guineas won at bassett or spadille. Once fairly within 
this seductive scene, where the tattle of tongues and the 
variety of beautiful knick-knacks delighted the country 
ladies beyond measure, the Squire found himself helpless in 
the hands of two or three ministering fairies in hoops and 
powder, who combined with his wife and daughter in making 
him the unwilling purchaser of almost every kind of ware 
they showed. Rainbow fans unfurled coquettishly before 
his eyes, silken scarfs flung with careless ease round graceful 
shoulders, bewildered the fat farmer into buying almost ere 
he knew; and, when he seemed wearied at last of this drain 
upon his guineas, Mistress Betty, who had a little private 
hoard of her own to expend, derived principally from the 
profits of her hen-coops, released him from the duty of 
attendance, and sent him off to pick up the Tory gossip at 
the Cocoa Tree, a famous chocolate house in St James's. 

At seven that evening the Squire was unwillingly roused 
from his pipe and ale to accompany his wife and daughter, 
who were arrayed in their finest gowns, and bedecked with 
many of their toy-shop investments, to the Mall leading 
into St James's Park. It was crowded with gay groups, 
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whose colours changed constantly like the stars in a kalei- 
doscope ; and the hum of raillery and repartee, of which a 
constant fusilade was kept up by passing masks, murmured 
along the whole walk under the leafy arching of the trees. 
It was a time of year, at which Tunbridge Wells and Epsom 
usually drained off fashionable Londoners to the enjoy- 
ment of a sham rusticity — an Arcadia of syllabubs, cards, 
raffling, and al fresco masquerades; but the fever of the 
South Sea speculation and its kindred schemes had kept 
London full to a period unwontedly late. The Mall was 
therefore very full and very brilliant. Having donned their 
vizards and unfurled their fans, the country ladies sailed to 
conquest down the centre of the gravel walk with the 
Squire, who had not yet undergone the attentions of a 
London tailor and a London barber, who still wore the 
long-exploded Ramilies wig and the still older Steenkirk 
tie with its twisted ends. Merciless and ceaseless were the 
jibes, which set in like a shower upon the rustic group, and 
bitterly the poor women fumed under their finery, venting 
their chagrin upon the Squire, who, lumbering along and 
swinging his cudgel in the rear, took it all with inimitable 
composure. Their style of walking — the pattern of their 
dresses — the fashion of their hoods — were freely and aloud 
descanted on by well-dressed women, who stopped to giggle 
and to point, and men, whose rudeness was rendered more 
unbearably odious by the airs of mock gallantry, in which 
their sneers and witticisms were skilfully veiled. Had 
Mistress Hazelrig been one of the Lady Aramintas or 
Mistress Millamants, whom a couple of seasons had har- 
dened into brilliant brass, she would have shaken off these 
darts of ill-natured raillery with a loud laugh, and have 
retorted arrows quite as bright and keen. But the simple 
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country-woman, good enough at rating her dai 
the homely speech of Hampshire, found herse] 
solvent when called upon to exchange the sir 
fashionable jargon in the Mall. Growling unde 
and occasionally giving poor little Dolly a vi 
she elbowed her way through the throng, drs 
merciless rain of badinage down by her evident 
Just at this moment, when the Squire had gr 
what apprehensive that his wife might assault s 
tormentors with a fist which he knew to be far 
through a vista in the crowd there appeared, esi 
beau of the purest quality, a lady, whose stej 
tended by a negro footman in blue livery. 

She was dressed in the height of the reig] 
The vast pyramid or bell of whalebone, in whi 
incaged, and which, under the name of Hoop, hac 
the Elizabethan farthingale to be the precui 
Victorian crinoline, was covered with a magnifi 
coat of rich satin, whose ground of white an 
flowered with huge scarlet blossoms all bedrc 
golden dew-spangles. Over this, looped up hi. 
and hanging in loose folds behind, was a yellow 
brocaded with silver stars. A white beaver hat, 
blue silk and adorned with gold lace, rested da 
thick clustering mass of short fair curls. Two 
or patches of black velvet, one over the lefl 
another on the left cheek, denoted the leaning 
politician towards Toryism. And, as she came 
on, with saucy smiles dimpling her cheek, on wh 
of artificial rose blushed its delicate pink, she dan 
hand her vizard-mask, holding it by the bead, w 
caught between the teeth, was used to keep it 
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upon the face, and in the other, flirting with careless grace 
a fan of monstrous size, on which John Wootton had painted 
a humorous scene of horsemanship from Bartholomew Fair. 
It was my Lady Belinda Brocade, a fashionable young 
widow, erroneously supposed to be very rich, but who had 
sufficient wit and skill to keep up the popular delusion 
upon that subject by splendid dressing and a reckless ex- 
penditure, which vied with that of the wealthiest persons of 
quality in London. 

Her obsequious attendant was Sir Charles Buckram, a 
baronet of ancient lineage but dilapidated estate, who 
not only admired the pretty widow's face and figure, but 
was smitten also by a secret and stronger passion for the 
money-bags, ascribed by popular rumour to her dead hus- 
band, and supposed to have been intrusted by his last will 
and testament to her care. We see in Sir Charles the 
model of a beau in the later days of George the First. A 
full white periwig, flowing in thick-massed curls upon his 
shoulders, and jutting forward till his face was almost 
buried in a nest of snowy hair — a square-cut coat of sky- 
blue velvet, laced with gold, the flapped pockets of its 
ample skirt expanded by an invisible cage of thin wire — a 
long waistcoat of white satin, brocaded with greerr and red 
leaves, flapping down with deep pockets almost to the 
knee — wide cuffs folded back six inches to permit rich 
ruffles of Mechlin lace, matching his long lace cravat, to 
expand their snowy charms — breeches of black velvet — 
tight stockings of cobweb scarlet silk, adorned with gold 
clocks — long black square-toed shoes with gold buckles 
and high red heels — armed him cap-a-pie for conquest. 
But to complete the picture we must clap below his arm a 
small three-cornered hat, laced with gold galloon and edged 
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i\ with a trimming of ostrich feather — pass through t 

; . ~* stiffened coat-skirt the cane scabbard of a small-swoi 

* ' from whose gold hilt, tipped with ruby, hangs a sword-kn 

, : of blue ribands tied with tassels of lace — give to one hai 

a foreign stick carven with a monkey's head, and to tl 

' : : other an ivory snuff-box, rimmed with diamonds ai 

\ J ' adorned on the lid with a miniature group by Wattea 

while fringed gloves and a highly musked mouchoir ptt 

\ s carelessly from below the pocket flaps of his resplendei 

» coat. 

r . Lady Belinda was cousin to Mistress Hazelrig; an 

; * they had met in country-houses more than once of lat 

years ; but the widow moved among such brilliant stars < 

J : fashion that her relative had never dreamed of visiting to 

in London, and had but faint hopes of a recognition if the 

; ; met. Imagine then the delight and surprise of the mortific 

■'■ : country dame, when this full-blown pink of fashion ra 

forward with outstretched arms and embraced her in tl 

middle of the Mall, calling her "dear cousin," and askin 

affectionately after her rheumatism ; while Sir Charles, wil 

f a puzzled face, stood by with languid elegance, daintil 

.(■ dusting in the air the jewelled fingers, which had just coi 

1 : veyed a pinch of scented snuff to his nose and upper li 

Too well-bred to express open surprise at any freak < 

Lady Bel, he consoled himself by shedding a derisive win 

and grimace upon a brother-butterfly, then flitting pas 

Lady Belinda, who stood upon a pedestal of fashion tc 

secure and too exalted to be shaken by the public recogn 

tion of country-folk like the Hazelrigs, had her own reason 

as will appear, for the gushing enthusiasm of her greeting 

"Come and see me early in the morning," cried to 

Ladyship ; " my lodging is in Soho Square — anybody wi 
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show it to you. You must tell me all about dear delightful 
Bean Hall. I so dote upon a country life ! The pigs and 
primroses are adorable. Sir Charles, let me present my 
cousin Mistress Elizabeth Hazelrig, and her charming 
daughter Miss Dolly." 

Sir Charles grinned and bent his body to a right angle, 
ogling the younger lady, who had now removed her mask, 
with eyes meant to be admiring but in reality only impu- 
dent. Dolly bit her lip and dipped a courtesy. 

Mistress Hazelrig bridled up and fluttered her fan awk- 
wardly, as she muttered a confused but gratified acceptance 
of Lady Bel's invitation. And then the whole party pro- 
ceeded towards the Park, Mamma and Miss Dolly, in 
imitation of her Ladyship, swinging their vizards in their 
hands, and displaying their round red country cheeks to 
the gaze of the passing masks. Seeing them under convoy 
so distinguished, the promenaders, who had delighted 
in teasing them before, were now constrained to pass 
quietly by, and content themselves with an exchange of 
grins and sneers; for Lady Belinda and Sir Charles were 
recognized leaders of fashion, whose salutation on the 
Mall was regarded as a high compliment and undoubted 
mark of ton. 

Next morning about twelve a hackney-coach jolted 
into Soho Square, and deposited at the door of a n^w brick 
house, with massive iron railings, the country ladies, now 
thoroughly ashamed of the vehicle, in which they had made 
the journey from Hampshire. In answer to their inquiries 
black Pompey, who bade them welcome with a glittering 
grin, said that her Ladyship was just then taking her choc- 
olate in bed. "Morning" with tier meant two or three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and breakfast was the merest 

R 
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, . *. form ; whereas tliey had regaled themselves ; 

. J scantily, upon plum-cake, hot rolls, and stro 

had then devoted nearly three hours to the 
occupations of the toilette. 

Ushered into her Ladyship's boudoir, a 

oval room, hung with pink silk, and garnished v 

of pictures by Watteau, a profusion of china n 

a tall screen of gilt leather, they spent more t 

i in the society of a very snappish monkey and 

screaming paroquets, until the opening door 

small procession of lap-dogs preceding Lady B 

. fashionable dressing-robe of Indian muslin, 

radiant as when we saw her on the crowded 

how could this be expected, when her rest ha< 

maturely disturbed, and the pot of rose-blooi 

mislaid! 

! j With apologies half-smothered in yawns, hi 

received her visitors, protesting and vowing 

affected adjectives, such as " debauched, odious 

and many shrugs of her white shoulders, th 

*~ never been up so early in her life. And sh< 

seem at a loss, while Mistress Hazelrig and E 

chocolate and coffee, drawn warm and froth 

x silver urn above a blazing spirit-lamp, how tc 

mid-day hours, usually given to the couch am 

I I . = At last, as if a sudden thought had struck In 
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" Backgammon, my Lady, or shovelboard, if it's agree- 
able to you ; but I doant knaw the cards." 

" Oh, barbarous ! " cried Lady Bel ; " no woman of 
quality whispers the names of these detestable things. 
You must learn to play at cards and dice. I adore cards, 
and love hazard to distraction. Come, let's have a rattle. 
I'll warrant Miss Dolly will soon learn to toss the pretty 
ivory pets, and rally the fops between every throw. Pom- 
pey, set the hazard-table." 

And so to play they went, the rustic mother blinded 
by her love of fashion to the obvious evil of the practice. 
In an hour Lady Bel had lost some three or four guineas ; 
and Mistress Hazelrig had taken her first delicious sip of a 
poison, which then corrupted fashionable society to the -very 
core. Dolly sat, looking on and longing to begin, as the 
spotted cubes leaped from the boxes on the smooth green 
cloth. 

Sir Charles Buckram and his constant associate Captain 
Lucas then dropped in ; a table was set ; Dolly received 
her first lesson in quadrille ; and, when she laid down 
her cards in an hour's time, she too had golden winnings 
chinking in her purse. 

Restoring the cards and dice to the japanned casket in 
which they were kept, Lady Belinda retired to complete 
her toilette, leaving Dolly and her mother to encounter as 
they best could the light banter of the Baronet and his 
military friend. Dolly, flushed with good fortune, tossed 
a really pretty head in affected disdain at their compli- 
ments and protestations, filled after the tinsel fashion of 
the time with "Cupids, darts, and flames;" but in her heart 
of hearts she vowed that the Captain was a "hugeous 
pretty fellow." 
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When Lady Belinda appeared in full outdoor 
a discussion arose upon the best way of spending 
Her Ladyship proposed a dinner at a tavern in 
be followed by syllabubs in New Spring Garde 
wards better known as Vauxhall. But Sir Ch; 
tested with elegant langour that it would never ^ 
the Hampshire ladies derive their first ideas ol^ 
gaiety from the stale amusements of a public resc^r^ 
from the time of Charles the Second. 

" Nay, strike me dumb, my Lady ; let's have a 
out to Hampstead, and dine at Bellsize Hause," cri 
" We can have a baut on the pond before dinner, a 
for carp for an hour or sau ; and after dinner Miss 
and her distracted slave can walk a minuet in th 
room, while Madam and your Ladyship rattle the 
at the hazard-table. We went there, the Captain 
last week; and I am charmed to observe that the 
Ambassador has got a dozen of staut fellows with c 
on the raud to keep off the nauseous footpads." 

And so, in obedience to this suggestion, to Bellsis 
went in a couple of hackney-coaches. 

At the principal gate of this mansion, from the i 
which floated a gaudy flag, the Master of the Ceren 
popularly known as the Welsh Ambassador, happe 
be talking to one of the grenadiers on guard. Sc 
Sir Charles with grave respect, he preceded the part 
pretty coffee-room, where they regaled themselve: 
thimble-glasses of ratafia and spirit of clary. Then, 
ing dinner, they strolled into the Park. Here and 
among the trees caged songsters had been hung, to ; 
by their notes the wild birds of the neighbouring g 
and in consequence of this device the shadowy vistas 
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wood resounded with the rivalry of song. A sumptuous 
dinner, prepared by a cook from Locket's celebrated ordi- 
nary at Charing Cross and served after the French fashion, 
awaited them on their return to the house. But Mistress 
Hazelrig and Dolly were too much excited- by the novelties 
of the fashionable life, on which they were now fairly 
launched, to pay much attention to the delicate and highly 
seasoned dishes of the repast. The dame longed for the 
dice-box ; and the daughter gave her admirer, the Captain, 
no peace over his claret with her questions and hints about 
minuets and music. And, as soon as the tuning of fiddles 
and tooting of clarionets began to be heard from the ball- 
room across the corridor, she sprang up and commenced to 
pull the unwilling beau from his dalliance with the tempting 
wine of Bordeaux. For shame's sake he had to go. 

But, when Dolly, holding by her partner's hand, reached 
the room, whose wooden floor, chalked in a fantastic 
pattern, was reserved for such as preferred dancing to dice, 
she saw at a glance (for Doll though countrified was quick 
and clever) that she was not yet qualified to beara part in 
the solemn and stately figure, which some dozen or so of 
brightly dressed couples were executing to the undulating 
music of fiddle, flute, and bassoon. She looked for the 
first time in her life on a minuet \ that formal but not un- 
graceful dance, which through all the century retained 
much of the frosty grandeur it had derived from its birth- 
place at the Court of Versailles. Poor little Dolly, who 
had anticipated a romping gallop of a country-dance with 
the Captain to the tune of Moll Pately or Hunt the Squirrel 
— such as she had been used to at the harvest suppers of 
Farmer Giles or the Christmas gatherings at Squire Smith's 
of Hollybush Hall — was perforce obliged to stand aside. 
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beating time impatiently with her little foo 
her unflushed face, while Sir Charles, who 
with his widow, led Lady Belinda to a vacan 
the array of dancers. 

Offering his* hand with a circular curvini 
Baronet led her Ladyship, when their tun 
came, into the centre of the floor ; and thei 
ing arms and feet studiously applied to eac 
angle of ninety, made her a bow of the profou 
To this salutation Lady Bel, daintily taking 
her flowered skirt between her fingers and 
radiant folds out like an inverted fan, respond 
slowly and gracefully backward into the p< 
modern children call " a cheese." Then the fig 
in a series of stately meetings and statelier pa 
preluded by the bow and the courtesy just d 
varied only by apathetic promenades, in whic 
man's jewelled hand, drooping from the clot 
that ruffled its wrist, barely touched the delic 
of the slenderer fingers upraised to meet its 
nient. During the entire performance of thi 
figure the faces of both dancers resembled, 
lack of joyousness and the cold fixed haugl 
and lip and lifted brows, rather masks of pore 
countenances of persons engaged in a pastin 
above all others to enliven and to cheer; all n 
and the expression of pleasure being regarde 
jargon of the time called "outlandish — ba 
montane — or foreign to the fashion." 

The minuet was followed by other dance: 
and gayer kind — corants, rigadoons, cotillon 
which Dolly persuaded her unwilling partnei 
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her want of skill led to several awkward collisions, extract- 
ing from beaux, whose periwigs were knocked awry, oaths 
of the latest and not always most delicate mintage, and 
glances of withering scorn from belles, whose brocade was 
crushed or ripped from the waist by the trampling of her 
untrained feet. 

Mistress Hazelrig had not entered the dancing-room at 
all. Growing drowsy after dinner and its accompaniments, 
she sank into a comfortable doze on one of the couches in 
the dining-room ; whence, sought out by Lady Bel on the 
conclusion of the minuet, she was led a willing, nay, an 
eager victim to the card-table. There Dolly found her 
three hours later, not an exultant winner but a loser of 
many guineas. Yet not a despondent loser ! The bubbles 
of some choice champagne, pressed upon her by the hos- 
pitable Baronet, danced so brilliantly in her eyes and brain 
as to make the Future nothing and the Present one bright 
whirl of pleasure ; and with a lavish carelessness and a gay 
laugh at each unlucky card that fell from her hand on the 
green baize, she tossed about the little hoard of guineas, 
she had saved from the fascinations of the toy-shop. 

When mother and daughter, jaded with their day's 
pleasuring, arrived in Fleet Street to find the Squire snor- 
ing beside an empty tankard, with a half-smoked pipe, that 
had dropped from his fingers, lying in fragments on the 
floor, they were in no mood for continued talking; but 
Dolly would not let her mother go to bed without promis- 
ing that a dancing-master should be called in for her be- 
hoof without any delay. Yawning, Mamma consented, or 
at least agreed to negotiate the matter with the Squire. 

Accordingly, after breakfast next day, arrived an artist 
with his kit, chosen on the recommendation of the landlady 
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to teach Dolly her steps ; and so apt was th 
skilful the instructor, that in three or four i 
picked up enough to enable her to walk a 
tolerable ease and accuracy. 

To the Fleet Street lodging on the day ; 
to Bellsize, came Lady Belinda in a glass 
three in the afternoon, for the purpose of 
country cousins off to the play-house. It 
about four, when persons of quality were supj 
dined and wined ; but a block of coal carts ir 
delayed their arrival somewhat. Pompey carr 
lead face and grinning ivories to the top ga.. 
for footmen ; while the ladies, escorted by Sii 
the Captain, who were waiting at the entranc 
way to a side-box commanding a good view 
encc, which all persons of quality regarded as ; 
important matter than its convenience as a plac 
the stage. 

The curtain had already risen ; and Colle^ 
delighting such portions of the house, as were vi 
to pay attention to the play, with his inimitabL 
tion of Lord Foppington in Vanbrugh's con 
Relapse. While the sham beau minced and 
upon the stage, drawling out his absurd jargon, 
every o an a, real ones, quite as ridiculous, b 
: ! I the boxes and the oit. o<rlinp\ ^rimacinc. talkinp 
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flies, so brilliant were the colours of the silk and velvet 
coats and so ceaseless the stir and sheen and glitter. Peri- 
wigs of pure white, silver grey, and military black filled 
the oval of the pit ; some of the bushy head-pieces, worn by 
the beaux of the first distinction, actually concealing the 
cheeks with their voluminous and massy curls. Here and 
there the sparkle of a diamond drew the roving eye to a 
white affected hand, engaged in conveying to a shaven 
upper lip that brown powdering of snuff, which was re- 
garded as the distinctive mark of a dramatic critic. And 
from the entire mass of moving colour and coxcombry 
rose broken scraps of Foppington talk, intermingled with 
modish oaths. 

"My Lard, I'll lay a thausand paund" — "gawing aut 
of tawn " — " stap my vitals, you have the canstitootion of a 
harse, Sir Jan " — " pasitively, Dactar, it's impassible for him 
to auvercome the disarder" — "split my windpipe, but the 
packet is an inch too high " — and so forth. 

One fellow in a bloom-coloured coat, heated with post- 
prandial wine and anxious to signalize his familiarity with 
the place, leaped from a side-box upon the stage, while the 
curtain was down between two acts of the comedy, and, 
surveying the audience with a benign smile, took a leisurely 
pinch of snuff, threw himself into a fencing attitude, and 
made a pass at the curtain before retiring from the gaze of 
the audience. The roof echded meanwhile with indescrib- 
able noises, among which the sound of catcalls was pro- 
minent. Cries of "Ancora," "Altro Volto," with which 
the end of a song was usually greeted, issued from sten- 
torian throats ; and the footmen next the sky threatened 
to bring the house down with the thumping of their boots 
and wands. 
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could Itofly, m 
ably 




actor who played To 
ceeded by the dosing acts of Addfacm* s C* 
players did not wear the toga and the staler a 
case upon a stage precise in iml u mr aad a 
quartan detail, but fretted out their mimic fc 
dresses of the day. Cato slew himself in aa 
ing-gown of silver brocade; and Mania 1 
tracted between conjugal emotion and the c 
an til-balanced hoop, which would swing tax 
leftside. 

About nine o'clock the entertainment w» 
company dispersed to coffee-house and card- 
Mistress Hazclrig in her secret heart mec 
supper in Fleet Street with the poor desert 
during these escapades of fashion much U 
sources, which certainly were small ; but La 
ingly repressed the slightest hint of this, a 
carried off the whole party to Soho, where cai 
pagnc punch set in for some hours ; nor wa 
after St Dunstan's had rung the chimes of m 
couple of sedans, preceded by Pompey with 
each fist, and escorted by Sir Charles and 
walking sword in hand, deposited the Ha 
door of their lodging. 

Towards the end of their second week i 
Mel, in the pauses of a morning chat over t 
asked at what church they had been on 
Sunday. 
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"St Dunstan's, I think they call it," said Dolly; "it is 
close to our lodging." 

" Oh, shocking, vile, monstrous," screamed her Lady- 
ship ; " how could you go to such a horrid den ? It must 
have smelled of soap and treacle and the things they sell in 
filthy shops. People of quality never dream of going any- 
where but to St James's or Covent-Garden Church. The 
great show-place for beaux and beauties is St James's in 
Piccadilly. I must positively take you there on Sunday. 
But don't tell Sir Charles where you have been, or he will 
rally you to death." 

" Who's to preach on Sunday ? " inquired Mistress 
Hazelrig. 

" La ! my dear innocent cousin, no woman of quality 
ever thinks of the sermon. We have enough to do in bow- 
ing to our friends and acquaintances without minding what 
the old frump in the pulpit says." 

To St James's they went on the next Sunday. The 
external appearance of the red brick building, quoined 
with stone, did not promise much ; but even the country 
ladies, bent upon doing all that was modish and already a 
good deal artificialized, could not help breaking into excla- 
mations of wonder and delight, when the light and airy in- 
terior — a masterpiece of Wren's genius — broke upon their 
gaze. 

A portly and pompous official in a gold-laced coat 
came bustling towards them, attracted by their entrance. 
Whispering to Mistress Hazelrig to give him some money, 
Lady Bel desired to be shown to a pew. The country 
lady, extracting a shilling from a greasy leather bag that 
lay hidden in the pocket of her petticoat, offered it to the 
dignitary, who looked from it to her in silence with an 
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Iliry were more intimate — and chatted and giggle 
;iIoikI to the persons in the neighbouring pews, 
minor m;ittcr of devotion there was really no tim< 
music, indeed, was a diversion ; for it turned the 
tt fii;Mif. from the exchange of choice new scandals 
ilri ni.ition of the: simple psalmody with brilliant vai 
i iiIIimI Iron i the latest opera or composed on the 
linn of the moment. Beaux, garnished in peach-t 
in- sky blue, kept dropping in during the reading 
service "smellcd their hats" (as one of poor John ! 
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inquiring youngsters describes the silent semblance of de- 
votion usual on entering church) for some seconds — took a 
noisy pinch of snuff — and then perhaps, noticing a friend 
some seats off, poked him in the back with a clouded cane 
for the purpose of bestowing on him a nod and a vapid 
grin. 

When the sermon began — it was preached on this occa- 
. sion by Archbishop Wake, once rector of the Parish of St 
James's — there fell a silence on the congregation, in many 
cases the silence of slumber. At intervals, however, from 
the waking part of the audience rose a loud Hum-m-m of 
approval on the conclusion of some eloquent passage or 
well-timed allusion to the history of the day. 

The annoyance, known in the Spectator days as the 
Rattling Club, had not yet disappeared from the churches ; 
and on this day it was especially troublesome. A group 
of noisy fellows had got into a front pew; and, when the 
Primate began to unfold the heads of his sermon and ex- 
pound his text, which was that picturesque and pregnant 
verse of Mosaic Writ, " He stood between the living and 
the dead ; and the plague was stayed," they laid their heads 
together, and began to announce their views of the subject 
so noisily that the preacher was more than once obliged to 
stop, and the people could do little but stare at the offen- 
sive knot. Nor was it until the Beadle, armed with all the 
majesty of office, approached the scene of tumult, that the 
discussion sank into anything like a reasonable tone. In- 
deed, one or two of the more brazen Rattlers raised a loud 
hum of 'derision, levelled at the puffing and important 
.officer, though cloaked under the guise of applause for the 
sermon. 

And so for six summer weeks the round of revelry and 
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racket went on. The Park — the Mall — the 1 
card-table — masquerade, puppet-show, and toy 
to Bellsizc and Epsom — a run of some days t< 
Wells — succeeded each other in rapid and res 
sion. The old coach was sold for firewood ; 
glass-vehicle bore about the ladies of Bean Ha! 
in the height of the reigning mode, hooped 
painted, and patched, able now to fling a dart < 
raillery and trifle coquettishly with the ever-ct 
Dolly had made her debut at Bellsize in a min 
Charles ; and was pronounced by a toothle 
rat-eyed old beau in pearl-coloured velvet, wl 
on female beauty was accepted in London as 
" a most atrociously bewitching little thing." T 
rose had been driven from her cheeks by late 
exhausting excitement ; but she had not yet r< 
the yellow waxen pallor, which marks the jade 
beauty of some seasons in town. In truth she 
her prettiest at this time ; and was toasted in a 
many a gay young spark, who flung his glass ij 
place after draining it to her name. 

The Squire to all appearance was growing- j 
day ; for the South Sea Stock continued steadi 
spite of the numerous funguses on a smaller < 
sprang up round its great trunk, drawing off the 
should have gone to nourish its giant growth. 
August — the very crisis of this yellow fever- 
stood at ^"1350 premium. Glorious visions of 
wealth and its delights floated before the simj 
folk. Mamma and Dolly talked of buying a 
Bloomsbury ; the Squire had his private drean 
in Parliament and a pack of beagles. 
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But amid all this present and prospective splendour 
London life did not agree with the good country gentle- 
man. He had learned, since his arrival in the metropolis, 
what it was to sit down to dinner without the most essen- 
tial of all condiments — an appetite. Unable to enjoy the 
small-talk of Sir Charles and the Captain, on whom the 
ladies "doted to distraction," as the jargon went, he pined 
for the sanded tap-room of the Hazelrig Arms, where his 
will was law and he could lead the talk. Going one Sun- 
day to church, he was so smitten with a sense of loneli- 
ness amid a congregation, whose names and faces he did 
not know, who pulled no sun-bleached forelocks, and 
touched no respectful hats as he passed to his pew, and 
not one of whom he could chide aloud, as the great man of 
a village was wont to do, if any bumpkin rattled his hob- 
nails too restlessly or cleared his throat with needless em- 
phasis, that he resolved henceforward to read his Book of 
Common Prayer at home during his stay in London, of 
which he was growing heartily tired. In short he was 
peevish and sick with longing for the free air of his turnip 
furrows and wheat-fields, which at a critical time of the 
season were abandoned to the care of a steward, while 
he was watching with feverish eagerness the rising tide of 
stock. In vain eringos, aniseed, poppy-water, and all the 
remedies in his wife's rustic medicine-chest were tried ; 
they left him, as they had found him, oppressed with bile, 
irritable, moody, and home-sick. 

He noticed also, and it added much to his disquiet, a 
remarkable change in his wife's demeanour, and a vast and 
inexplicable increase in the sums she drew from the purse 
set aside to meet the expenses of the sojourn in London. 
Any allusion to her fretfulness or her expenditure was sure 
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to lead to a scene of mutual recrimination, most 1 
to the Squire and unusual on the part of his spous 

One evening in September he came home 1 
Cocoa Tree, troubled and perplexed. A horrid 
floating about the chocolate and coffee-houses, hac 
his car to the effect that South Sea Stock was goi 
down, like a lead in deep water. Catching by t 
passing Director of the Company, with whom he ha 
a slight acquaintance, he put the question to 1 
pallid lips, and received in reply a forced smile s 
hasty evasive words, intended to calm his doubl 
reality only exciting them to an almost intolerabl< 

During the previous week there had appearc 
London Gazette a proclamation of Scire facias, le^ 
the South Sea Directors and their friends in the 
against the host of petty schemes already referred 
now the petard was recoiling upon those who ha 
the match, and was shattering the bubble-cheat to 
Stock of every kind shrivelled in the explosion ; i 
fortunes, spun out in fancy's glittering hues, collaj 
a toy-balloon of gaudy paper, through which a 
arrow has been shot. 

Tortured by suspense and anxiety, the Squire s 
Fleet Street only long enough to tell his wife wha 
heard, and to wet his parched lips with a draugh 
and then strode away to Leadcnhall Street to ] 
news from his friend the draper, who had helped 
buy the stock. 

Round oil-lamps, pendent from horizontal r< 
jutted from the sides of the houses, shed a feeble t 
light at the corners and the crossings of the streets. 
Poultry there was a block of vehicles, occasioned 
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fall of one of the horses harnessed to a heavy waggon full 
of wood ; and, as Squire Hazelrig was striving to force his 
way through the throng of swearing drivers and idle 
onlookers, two disasters, then common in a London night- 
crowd, befel him. One was the loss of his silver-hilted 
sword, which a nimble thief slipped out of the scabbard in 
the press ; the other cost him a new grey periwig — value 
for thirty guineas — which he had been wearing only a week 
and had not taken time to doff for -a commoner head-dress. 
A man, who appeared from his flour-dusted coat to be a 
baker, bearing a deep basket on his shoulder, jostled roughly 
against him, and then stood still to pour out a torrent of 
abusive words. While the Squire strove to free himself 
from the grasp of an accomplice, who at the same moment 
caught him by the collar of his coat, a boy, hidden in the 
basket, twisted his fingers deftly in the curly mass, twitched 
it off into the basket, and was instantly carried away with 
the hairy prize. The bewildered gentleman, staring stupidly 
round with his close-cropped pate, was quite unable to 
understand what witchery had wiled away his wig. These 
losses, however, did not turn him from the purpose of his 
walk. Wrapping a handkerchief round his head, he pushed 
on to Leadenhall Street, and knocked up the worthy citizen 
from his supper of ox-cheek and bacon. The news of the 
decline was too true; that afternoon -the stock had fallen 
to seven hundred, and a further fall was looked for next 
day. In fact there were no buyers at all; every one was 
rushing to sell before the crash came. The frantic eager- 
ness of speculators to save something from the approaching 
wreck was hastening and aggravating the catastrophe. 

The Squire felt, as he turned his steps sadly and heavily 
westward, after declining the good merchant's offer of purl 
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and a pipe, that he was a poorer Hazelrig than any who had 
borne the name for six generations. For the solid medal- 
lions of gold and silver, which time and thrift had accumu- 
lated in the family strong-box, he could now show merely 
a ragged and dirty sheaf of useless scrip. Lost in the 
bewilderment of a sudden change from seeming affluence 
to threatening ruin, he took a wrong turning at the west 
end of Cheapside. Instead of striking into St Paul's 
Churchyard, he plodded up Newgate Street; nor did he 
notice his mistake, until startled by a noise at some distance 
in front. He was then just beginning to descend that 
narrow steep bending street, which under the name of 
Snow Hill led from Newgate into Holborn. 

Where the glimmer of a lamp made a pale oasis in the 
desert of darkness, he descried a knot of ten or twelve men, 
grouped round a barrel, from which issued shrieks and 
piteous prayers. The voice was of a woman; but every 
burst of agonized crying was answered only by a brutal 
yell of derisive laughter, mixed with oaths and ribaldry. 

Acting from an impulse, which in his present reckless 
mood he did not try to curb, the Squire gripped his cudgel 
fiercely (his sword being gone), and, striding into the group, 
demanded to know why they were maltreating the woman 

"Hallo," cried one of the men, "here's the King of 
Candia ; out swords to salute him, Mohocks ! " 

"Oh, kind gentleman, save me from these brutes," 
pleaded the piteous voice from the cask; "they are going 
to roll me down the hill." 

Fired by the prayer, the Squire, utterly forgetful that 
the odds were twelve to one, struck out right and left with 
his stick, knocking over the Mohocks like kayle-pins 
But when, rallying with a yell, they rushed on him, sword 
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in hand, he felt that he had been rash and foolhardy to 
interfere, that his life was really in danger amid these 
furious and tipsy men, and that nothing could save him but 
a dash, which would probably also create a diversion in 
favour of the unhappy wench. No sooner had this thought 
flashed through his brain, than, sweeping his stick upward 
with a sudden whirl, the knack of which he had learned 
when young in the Hampshire fairs, he snapped the sword 
of the nearest with a blow, came down with a smashing 
stroke upon another's skull, and then bounded off like a 
rocket down the street. After him with yells of baffled 
vengeance and loud cries of "A sweat, a sweat," rushed the 
whole pack, sword in hand ; while the poor woman, released 
from her tormentors, crept out of the overturned barrel, and 
slunk away into the safe darkness of a neighbouring alley. 

Never in his lightest days had the Squire run so swiftly, 
as now he went through the mud and refuse that lined the 
banks of Fleet Ditch, creeping like a streak of black and 
fetid oil down what we call Farringdon Street. But his 
ribs were clothed with fat and his wind had grown short ; 
yard by yard his pursuers gained upon him, feasting their 
imaginations, as they ran, with thoughts of the treat they 
would enjoy, when they caught him and flung him down 
" to tip the lion," i.e. f to gouge out an eye and leave the 
bloody orb hanging on his cheek. Just at this critical 
moment the lanterns of a strong patrol of watchmen hove 
in sight ; and with growls of baffled vengeance the Mo- 
hocks gave up the chase, and dived for safety into dark 
recesses and labyrinthine lanes. 

Quite spent with his race but thankful for his escape, 
the Squire reached his lodgings under the escort of four 
watchmen, to whom he gave a guinea for drink. And 
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there he found his wife and daughter, pale and trembling 
in their sitting-room, as if they awaited for the news of 
final ruin. For, all the evening, rumours, one worse than 
another, had come floating in upon them. And they had 
been further alarmed by the crashing rattle of a shower of 
halfpence thrown at the windows by the Nickers, wild young 
men, who at night were accustomed thus to take revenge 
on a shopkeeper that was dunning them for the amount of 
his bill. And below where the Hazelrigs lodged, there lived 
an obnoxious tailor much addicted to the reprehensible 
practice of expecting and asking payment in return for the 
suits he furnished. 

A word or two from the Squire sufficed to tell his wife 
and daughter of their loss. But the shades of trouble grew 
deeper in his lined and anxious face, when his wife, hiding 
her face in her hands, flung herself sobbing on a chair, 
and cried in a broken voice, — 

"Oh! Philip, my dear good man, this is not all the 
misery and loss. I have been a wicked, wicked woman to 
waste our money at those hateful cards ; and I have some- 
thing to tell you that has been lying like lead on my heart 
for weeks. You must have seen it in my face, and heard 
it in my voice, when I spoke harshly and crossly to the 
best of husbands. I owe Lady Belinda more than three 
hundred pounds besides all the money I took from the 
purse. The last time we were at Bellsize she won two 
hundred guineas from me, and only last night I came away 
from the table, ready to kill myself at the thought of losing 
a hundred more. Oh, Philip, Philip, can you ever forgive 
me?" 

Though stunned for a few seconds by this untoward 
and unlooked-for revelation, the Squire soon recovered 
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himself and found voice to speak. Remembering only the 
kindly domestic virtues and unchanging love of the woman 
kneeling at his feet, he stroked her grey-flecked hair, and 
said with a rough tenderness, "Cheer up, my lass! It's 
oonly a troifle more after all. We must joost cut down a 
few more oaks and elms, Betty. I'm thinking Lady Bel, 
the Jazebel, has gotten all she ever wanted from you in 
these guineas. Weeks ago a man told me to warn you in 
time; for she joost lives by cards and dice and has been 
caught cheating ere now. But we'll pay her, Betty, and 
wash our hands o' London for ever." 

The worthy pair felt that night in their adversity happier 
than they had been almost ever since their arrival in 
London ; for the glittering falsehoods of fashion, which had 
dazzled the wife, now melted like frostwork before fire, and 
she felt keen but wholesome pangs of remorse at having 
ever been ashamed to walk in public with her big burly 
Squire, so manly and so true in his heart and nature, 
though outwardly overlaid not a little with the crust of 
rusticity. 

When the Squire went next day to 'Change Alley — 
not with the hope of hearing any better news than the 
previous night had brought, but with much of the same 
feeling that leads the singed moth to hover round a blaze 
— he beheld a mob of frenzied men, roaring execrations 
on the authors of the scheme, and, here and there in the 
heaving crowd, a woman wringing her hands and weep- 
ing for the lost bread of her little ones. All hum of busi- 
ness had ceased ; woe was printed on every face ; and 
Ruin stalked abroad to mark her victims in the pale bank- 
rupt soon to be a suicide or an exile, and the father, whose 
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broken heart and empty purse would in some linj 
months leave a widow and orphans to beggary. Rush 
the closed portals of the South Sea House, the thron] 
on them with heavy fists, cursing and crying, as they < 
according to their sex or nature ; but nothing save 1 
echoes responded to the frenzied smiting. The glim 
a passing coach of a face, which bore some resembla 
Mr Aislabic's, drew upon the luckless and bewi 
stranger a hurricane of hooting and an avalanche o\ 
as he fled in terror of his life. 

Sick of the scene, and thankful that, although st 
of the savings of three generations, he was not wit 
home for those he loved, the Squire turned from the 
bidding it a bitter and a final farewell. 

Two days later, the whole party — father, mother, 
ter, men, and maids — occupied seats in and upon the 
Coach, which ran twice a week to Winchester, retui 
the home-nest, which they ought never to have left, 
sadder, and much wiser than the coachful, that ha< 
townward over Wimbledon Common two months a t 

Dolly sorrowed and pouted a little over the mern< 
the Captain ; but was consoled at a Christmas dinrie 
years later, when young Squire Trimble of Triml 
Grange whispered certain cabalistic words that mi| 
pleased the old folks on both sides. 

Thinning his timber and garnering his crops, the S 
sought no rest, until every guinea of his wife's debi 
paid ; and by the time that Walpole, who stood for 
save the national credit in the hour of its utmost perr 
received a new lease of his Premiership under a new \ 
he had begun again to line the old strong-box with s 
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thing for the little Philips and Dorothys that were already 
blooming in the nurseries of the Grange. 

All-healing Time cicatrised the wounds left by the trip 
to London ; and on Saturday evenings, when the little club 
of village politicians gathered in the Hazelrig Arms to dis- 
cuss the Newsletter, nothing better pleased the old Squire, 
who did not disdain to drink his beer with them sometimes, 
than to recount the perils and adventures of his sojourn in 
the metropolis, and to paint in his rough and homely 
speech the varied aspects of 'Change Alley during the 
crisis, which had cost him so dear. 
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Styca. — A Saxon copper coin worth 

one-third of a farthing. 
Swish-swash. — A weak mawkish drink 

made of honey. 
Sivash-bucklers. — The slang name of 

night-brawlers in the time of 

Elizabeth and James I. 



Table-dormant. — A fixed table at the 
upper end of the Norman saloon. 

Tansy. — A bitter herb. 

Tawyer. — A workman who made the 
finer kinds of leather. 

Tegulated mail. — Mail made of little 
square plates, like tiles. 

Tessera. — A die or cube, numbered on 
its six sides, for gambling with. 
This was also the name of a mili- 
tary token engraved with the 
watchword of the night 

Thane. — The Thanes or gesith were 
Saxon nobles of the third class, 
rated at at least five hides of 
land. The Anglo-Saxon ranks 
were — 1. The King; 2. The Eal- 
dorman or Earl ; 3. The Thane ; 
4. The Ceorl (Churl); 5. The 
Theow. 

Theow. — The lowest class of Saxons 
— bondsmen doomed to slavery, 
either by birth, or the fortune of 
war, or as the punishment of 
crime. 
Tierce. — The third hour of the Nor- 
man day; nine o'clock a.m. 
Toefl. — A game resembling both chess 

and dice. 
Tore. — A collar of twisted gold worn 
by the Celts. 



Tregetour. — A Norman conjuror or 

juggler. 
Triclinium. — The Roman dining- 

table, forming three sides of a 

rectangle. 



Vair.— Costly grey or white fur. The 

word still survives in "miniveer." 

Villein. — A vassal inferior to the Nor- 

man franklin, yet not a serf. 
Virginals. — A keyed instrument of 
music with one string. The ori- 
ginal of the piano. 
Virilay. — A kind of metrical song, 

originally from Provence. 
Vizard. — A mask of black silk or 
velvet. 

W 

Wastel-bread. — Bread made of the 
finest flour. 

Watchet. — Light blue ; from weak. 

Were-gild.—Ufe-money ; the fine paid 
by a Saxon murderer, and gra- 
duated according to the rank of 
the slain. 

Wessex. — That kingdom of the Saxon 
Heptarchy which finally absorbed 
the rest. It consisted chiefly of 
Hants, Wilts, and Somersetshire. 

Wiht-gild. — A graduated tax on crime 
among the Saxons. 

Witenagemot. — Literally "The meet- 
ing of the wise men;" the Na- 
tional Assembly and Supreme 
Court 'of Saxon England. 

Wood. — The plant, whose blue dye 
was used by the Britons. 

Wyvern. — A winged serpent or dragon 
in heraldry. 
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*ct'j*a the Atlantic towards that irvsrA'ry shore, where Puri- 
tan home* were beginning to c/^ster thick under the spread- 
ing shade of hickory and rrws^ An <j>Jey brother had been 
among the p^gr:m-band f that ieft De^ ft- Haven in the J/47- 
JUnutr; and, mars/ a time, when La^d flung him into jai!, 
and Poverty's reier,tiess £r,ger was pinching the rose-bVyym 
from the cheek* of hi* motheries* dariings, did Spen**ow > * 
sprrit yearn after the rest and peace of a Jand, where the orJy 
Star-Cham :>er was the dome of Heaven, and the Court of 
High Comrnisscon ***^ a thing unknown. But the grave of 
h;s dead wife "ay under the shadow of St Boto! ph * steep'e; 
and, in meek dependence for hi* daily bread on the Master 
whom he served, he had '.:n%zrzd on in England, to lie down 
by her side. It -was- indeed a time of trouble to the Puritan* ; 
and many were the sight* he saw, which would have struck 
terror to a weaker heart He had *een Le:ghton, for writing 
Zi//rt* Plea, cut with knive*, scorched with branding iron*, 
and at last flung into a jail, from which he never came alive. 
He had beheld Prynne in the pillory, with blood streaming 
from cropped ear* and *!it nostril*, because he had dared 
to lift a righteous pen in HUtrio-Mastix against the abuse* 
of a polluted stage. But hi* spirit never quailed, for a 
strength, higher than man'*, came in answer to hi* daily 
and nightly prayers ; and a God-given wisdom enabled him 
to foresee in the shifting scene* of political turmoi! a time 
of rest for the storm-beaten Puritan*. With an earnest and 
fearless pen he did hi* share in the great work of patriotism, 
then being wrought out by men like Pyrn and Hampden, 
By the bedside of the former he had prayed, even while pale 
Death wa* knocking at the gate of Derby House, about 
to slay this "king of men;" and in the throng of famous 
mourners, who gathered under the roof of Westminster to 
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form; whereas they had regaled themselves at eigitt 
scaiitily, upon plum-cake, hot rolls, and strong t*ee* 
had then devoted nearly three hours to the mofltek 
occupations of the toilette. r \ 

Ushered into her Ladyship's boudoir, a dainty: 
oval room, hung with pink silk, and garnished with a cc 
of pictures by Watteau, a profusion of china monsteos 
a tall screen of gilt leather, they spent more than an 
in the society of a very snappish monkey and acouf 
screaming paroquets, until the opening door disdtoa 
small procession of lap-dogs preceding Lady Bel in a*J 
fashionable dressing-robe of Indian muslin, scared 
radiant as when we saw her on the crowded MalL/ 
how could this be expected, when her rest had been, 
maturely disturbed, and the pot of rose-bloom had 
mislaid 1 

With apologies half-smothered in yawns, her Lad] 
received her visitors, protesting and vowing with % 
affected adjectives, such as " debauched, odious, nause 
and many shrugs of her white shoulders, that she 
never been up so early in her life. And she reall] 
seem at a loss, while Mistress Hazelrig and Dolly si 
chocolate and coffee, drawn warm and frothing fix 
silver urn above a blazing spirit-lamp, how to spenc 
mid-day hours, usually given to the couch and the j 
At last, as if a sudden thought had struck her, she 
posed a game of cards. 

" A sober game of ombre, just by ourselves ; unlesi 
would like my waiting-woman in to make up the fourt 
quadrille." 

It proved, however, that cards had not formed a pi 
Mistress Hazelrig's education. 
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When Lady Belinda appeared in full outdoor 
a discussion arose upon the best way of spending 
Her Ladyship proposed a dinner at a tavern in 
be followed by syllabubs in New Spring Gardei 
wards better known as Vauxhall. But Sir Cha 
tested with elegant langour that it would never < 
the Hampshire ladies derive their first ideas of 
gaiety from the stale amusements of a public resoi 
from the time of Charles the Second. 

" Nay, strike me dumb, my Lady ; let's have 
out to Hampstead, and dine at Bellsize Hause," 
" We can have a baut on the pond before dinner, 
for carp for an hour or sau ; and after dinner M: 
and her distracted slave can walk a minuet in 
room, while Madam and your Ladyship rattle t 
at the hazard-table. We went there, the Capta 
last week; and I am charmed to observe that tl 
Ambassador has got a dozen of staut fellows wit] 
on the raud to keep off the nauseous footpads." 

And so, in obedience to this suggestion, to Bel! 
went in a couple of hackney-coaches. 

At the principal gate of this mansion, from th 
which floated a gaudy flag, the Master of the Ce: 
popularly known as the Welsh Ambassador, haf 
be talking to one of the grenadiers on guard. 
Sir Charles with grave respect, he preceded the p 
pretty coffee-room, where they regaled themsel 
thimble-glasses of ratafia and spirit of clary. Th< 
ing dinner, they strolled into the Park. Here a 
among the trees caged songsters had been hung, ' 
by their notes the wild birds of the neighbouring 
and in consequence of this device the shadowy vis 
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beating time impatiently with her little foot ai 
her unflushed face, while Sir Charles, who ha< 
with his widow, led Lady Belinda to a vacant pi; 
the array of dancers. 

Offering his* hand with a circular curving nr 
Baronet led her Ladyship, when their turn fc 
came, into the centre of the floor ; and then, w 
ing arms and feet studiously applied to each o1 
angle of ninety, made her a bow of the profounde 
To this salutation Lady Bel, daintily taking th 
her flowered skirt between her fingers and spr 
radiant folds out like an inverted fan, responded 
slowly and gracefully backward into the positi 
modern children call " a cheese." Then the figure 
in a series of stately meetings and statelier partin 
preluded by the bow and the courtesy just desc 
varied only by apathetic promenades, in which t 
man's jewelled hand, drooping from the cloud c 
that ruffled its wrist, barely touched the delicate 
of the slenderer fingers upraised to meet its col 
ment. During the entire performance of this f; 
figure the faces of both dancers resembled, in 1 
lack of joyousness and the cold fixed haughtin 
and lip and lifted brows, rather masks of porcelai 
countenances of persons engaged in a pastime, 
above all others to enliven and to cheer; all natu 
and the expression of pleasure being regarded a< 
jargon of the time called "outlandish — barba 
montane — or foreign to the fashion." 

The minuet was followed by other dances of 
and gayer kind — corants, rigadoons, cotillons — 
which Dolly persuaded her unwilling partner to 
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to teach Dolly her steps ; and so apt was the pup 
skilful the instructor, that in three or four days < 
picked up enough to enable her to walk a mini] 
tolerable ease and accuracy. 

To the Fleet Street lodging on the day after t 
to Bellsize, came Lady Belinda in a glass-coach 
three in the afternoon, for the purpose of carry 
country cousins off to the play-house. It began 
about four, when persons of quality were supposed 
dined and wined ; but a block of coal carts in Drui 
delayed their arrival somewhat. Pompey carried hi: 
lead face and grinning ivories to the top gallery 1 
for footmen ; while the ladies, escorted by Sir Cha; 
the Captain, who were waiting at the entrance, ma 
way to a side-box commanding a good view of th 
ence, which all persons of quality regarded as a mu< 
important matter than its convenience as a place for 
the stage. 

The curtain had already risen ; and Colley Cib 
delighting such portions of the house, as were vulgar 
to pay attention to the play, with his inimitable repi 
tion of Lord Foppington in Vanbnigh's comedy 
Relapse. While the sham beau minced and attitu 
upon the stage, drawling out his absurd jargon, whic 
every an a, real ones, quite as ridiculous,, buzze< 
the boxes and the pit, ogling, grimacing, talking ince 
and exhausting every effort to attract the eyes 
ladies, who sat in the boxes, with the all-subdui 
expressing fan in their hands, patched, essenced, s[ 
with pulvillio, in accordance with the whim of the r 
mode. 

The house resembled a garden, gay with huge 
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Through such distractions the play struggled on ; i 
could Dolly, in spite of all her wish to appear fashi< 
ably indifferent, help taking a deep interest in the talk 
Amanda and Berinthia, and secretly falling in love with t 
actor who played Tom Fashion. The comedy was si 
ceeded by the closing acts of Addison's Cato, in which t 
players did not wear the toga and the stole, as would be t 
case upon a stage precise in costume and niceties of am 
quarian detail, but fretted out their mimic hour in modi* 
dresses of the day. Cato slew himself in an elegant dres 
ing-gown of silver brocade; and Marcia was sadly di 
tracted between conjugal emotion and the eccentricities 
an ill-balanced hoop, which would swing too much to tl 
left side. 

About nine o'clock the entertainment was over, and tl 

company dispersed to coffee-house and card-room. 

j Mistress Hazelrig in her secret heart meditated a qui 

supper in Fleet Street with the poor deserted Squire, 1( 

; during these escapades of fashion much to his own r 

sources, which certainly were small ; but Lady Bel laug 

4 ingly repressed the slightest hint of this, and her coa< 

f carried off the whole party to Soho, where cards and chai 

i pagne punch set in for some hours ; nor was it until loi 

after St Dunstan's had rung the chimes of midnight that 

j couple of sedans, preceded by Pompey with a flambeau 

i each fist, and escorted by Sir Charles and the Capta 

walking sword in hand, deposited the Hazelrigs at t 

I door of their lodging. 

i = Towards the end of their second week in town La< 

1 Bel, in the pauses of a morning chat over the card-tab 

asked at what church they had been on the previo 
Sunday. 
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indescribable wrinkle of contempt corrugating his put 
nose ; and was just waddling off to another party, wl 
Lady Bel, twitching her cousin's sleeve, called aloud t6 
offended functionary, ■ 

M Your pardon, Mr Beadle, the lady made a mjttk 
This is what she meant" n 

And slipped a guinea into his palm, having previous 
taken the precaution to borrow one from Dolly. Mollifi 
by this golden unction, he relented, and installed them 
a fashionable front pew. The neglect of this initiate 
ceremony condemned all strangers and visitors tot! 
backwoods of obscurity, where they could neither see n 
be seen. 

The church was filling fast with persons of note ai 
quality ; but nobody seemed to mind the dull buzzing 
the Liturgy, which proceeded from a couple of curat 
perched like white-plumed swans behind the dark oak 
reading-desk. 

The ladies flirted their fans — pulled out little pock< 
glasses to see that their patches were all in place 
courtesied with sweeping skirts to their distant or disti 
guished acquaintances — winked slyly at those with who 
they were more intimate — and chatted and giggled qui 
aloud to the persons in the neighbouring pews. For tl 
minor matter of devotion there was really no time. T 
music, indeed, was a diversion ; for it turned the ladi< 
tongues from the exchange of choice new scandals to £ 
decoration of the simple psalmody with brilliant variatioi 
culled from the latest opera or composed on the inspii 
tion of the moment. Beaux, garnished in peach-blossc 
or sky-blue, kept dropping in during the reading of t 
service — " smelled their hats" (as one of poor John Leecl 
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racket went on. The Park — the Mall — the theatre 
« card-table — masquerade, puppet-show, and toy-shop- 

to Bellsize and Epsom — a run of some days to Tunt 
Wells — succeeded each other in rapid and restless si 
sion. The old coach was sold for firewood ; and a 
glass-vehicle bore about the ladies of Bean Hall, bedi: 
in the height of the reigning mode, hooped, pow< 
painted, and patched, able now to fling a dart of spai 
raillery and trifle coquettishly with the ever-changefi 
Dolly had made her debut at Bellsize in a minuet wi1 
Charles ; and was pronounced by a toothless, wia 
rat-eyed old beau in pearl-coloured velvet, whose v< 
on female beauty was accepted in London as final, 
" a most atrociously bewitching little thing." The cab 
rose had been driven from her cheeks by late hour 
exhausting excitement ; but she had not yet relapsec 
the yellow waxen pallor, which marks the jaded and 
beauty of some seasons in town. In truth she was lo 
her prettiest at this time ; and was toasted in a bump 
many a gay young spark, who flung his glass into th< 
„ place after draining it to her name. 

1 The Squire to all appearance was growing richer 

day ; for the South Sea Stock continued steadily to r 
spite of the numerous funguses on a smaller scale, ^ 
; sprang up round its great trunk, drawing off the sap, ^ 

should have gone to nourish its giant growth. One d 
August — the very crisis of this yellow fever — the 
; stood at ^1350 premium. Glorious visions of bour 

wealth and its delights floated before the simple co 
folk. Mamma and Dolly talked of buying a mansi 
Bloomsbury ; the Squire had his private dreams of < 
in Parliament and a pack of beagles. 
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to lead to a scene of rtiutual recrimination, most ves 
to the Squire and unusual on the part of his spouse. 

One evening in September he came home fro 
Cocoa Tree, troubled and perplexed. A horrid w 
floating about the chocolate and coffee-houses, had n 
his ear to the effect that South Sea Stock was going 
down, like a lead in deep water. Catching by the 
passing Director of the Company, with whom he had f 
a slight acquaintance, he put the question to hire 
pallid lips, and received in reply a forced smile and 
hasty evasive words, intended to calm his doubts 1 
reality only exciting them to an almost intolerable d 

During the previous week there had appeared 
London Gazette a proclamation of Scire facias, levell 
the South Sea Directors and their friends in the mi 
against the host of petty schemes already referred tc 
now the petard was recoiling upon those who had 
the match, and was shattering the bubble-cheat to nc 
Stock of every kind shrivelled in the explosion ; anc 
fortunes, spun out in fancy's glittering hues, collapse 
a toy-balloon of gaudy paper, through which a s 
arrow has been shot. 

Tortured by suspense and anxiety, the Squire sta; 
Fleet Street only long enough to tell his wife what \ 
heard, and to wet his parched lips with a draught < 
and then strode away to Leadenhall Street to he; 
news from his friend the draper, who had helped h 
buy the stock. 

Round oil-lamps, pendent from horizontal rod: 
jutted from the sides of the houses, shed a feeble twii 
light at the corners and the crossings of the streets. 
Poultry there was a block of vehicles, occasioned t 
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and a pipe, that he was a poorer Hazelrig than an] 
borne the name for six generations. For the sol 
lions of gold and silver, which time and thrift hac 
lated in the family strong-box, he could now she 
a ragged and dirty sheaf of useless scrip. Lo 
bewilderment of a sudden change from seeming 
to threatening ruin, he took a wrong turning at 
end of Cheapside. Instead of striking into ; 
Churchyard, he plodded up Newgate Street; n< 
notice his mistake, until startled by a noise at som< 
in front. He was then just beginning to desc 
narrow steep bending street, which under the 
Snow Hill led from Newgate into Holborn. 

Where the glimmer of a lamp made a pale oa 
desert of darkness, he descried a knot of ten or tw 
grouped round a barrel, from which issued shi 
piteous prayers. The voice was of a woman; t 
burst of agonized crying was answered only by 
yell of derisive laughter, mixed with oaths and ril 

Acting from an impulse, which in his present 
mood he did not try to curb, the Squire gripped h 
fiercely (his sword being gone), and, striding into t 
demanded to know why they were maltreating th< 

"Hallo," cried one of the men, "here's the 
Candia; out swords to salute him, Mohocks !" 

"Oh, kind gentleman, save me from these 
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there he found his wife and daughter, pale and tra 
in their sitting-room, as if they awaited for the a 
final ruin. For, all the evening; rumours, one won 
another, had come floating in upon them. And tb 
been further alarmed by the crashing rattle of a she 
halfpence thrown at the windows by the Nickers, wild 
men, who at night were accustomed thus to take r 
on a shopkeeper that was dunning them for the ami 
his bilL And below where the Hazelrigs lodged, the! 
an obnoxious tailor much addicted to the repreh 
practice of expecting and asking payment in return 
suits he furnished. 

A word or two from the Squire sufficed to tell h 
and daughter of their loss. But the shades of troubl 
deeper in his lined and anxious face, when his wife, 
her face in her hands, flung herself sobbing on a 
and cried in a broken voice, — 

"Oh! Philip, my dear good man, this is not 1 
misery and loss. I have been a wicked, wicked wor 
waste our money at those hateful cards; and I have 
thing to tell you that has been lying like lead on m> 
for weeks. You must have seen it in my face, and 
it in my voice, when I spoke harshly and crossly 
best of husbands. I owe Lady Belinda more than 
hundred pounds besides all the money I took fro 
purse. The last time we were at Bellsize she wc 
hundred guineas from me, and only last night I came 
from the table, ready to kill myself at the thought of 
a hundred more. Oh, Philip, Philip, can you ever 1 
me i 

Though stunned for a few seconds by this unt 
and unlooked-for revelation, the Squire soon rea 
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broken heart and empty purse would in some lirtfe 
months leave a widow and orphans to beggary. Riiatfl 
the closed portals of the South Sea bouse, the throd£ 
on them with heavy fists, cursing and crying, as they'd 
according to their sex or nature ; but nothing save h 
echoes responded to the frenzied smiting. The glim] 
a passing coach of a face, which bore some resemblai 
Mr Aislabie's, drew upon the luckless and bewil 
stranger a hurricane of hooting and an avalanche of 
as he fled in terror of his life. 

Sick of the scene, and thankful that, although str 
of the savings of three generations, he was not with 
home for those he loved, the Squire turned from the ] 
bidding it a bitter and a final farewell. 



Two days later, the whole party — father, mother, d; 
ter, men, and maids — occupied seats in and upon the F 
Coach, which ran twice a week to Winchester, returni 
the home-nest, which they ought never to. have left, p 
sadder, and much wiser than the coachful, that had j 
townward over Wimbledon Common two months ago 

Dolly sorrowed and pouted a little over the menu 
the Captain ; but was consoled at a Christmas dinnei 
years later, when young Squire Trimble of Trimt 
Grange whispered certain cabalistic words that mij 
pleased the old folks on both sides. 

Thinning his timber and garnering his crops, the S 
sought no rest, until every guinea of his wife's debl 
paid ; and by the time that Walpole, who stood for 
save the national credit in the hour of its utmost peri! 
received a new lease of his Premiership under a new '. 
he had begun again to line the old strong-box With 5 
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far the 



Bmtters. — The sleeping and private 

sjttmg-fooms of a Saw home. 
B ww ycr .—K maker of bow*. 
Brmcae. — The Reman name far tron- 

Bristm>.—Tbt old name of Bristol. 

/foa^fe — Unshorn sheep-akm. 

Bwd.—& ooame woollen doth. 

By*a*t.—The golden jaft&x, whidi 
took its name fron Byzantium or 
Constantinople. The Saxons had 
no national golden coinage, hot 
used foreign gold 



Calrver. — A light large-bored musket 

of Elizabeth's time. From calibre. 
Candle-tret. — A candle-stick with 

branches for several lights. 
Carvels.— & Spanish name for ships 

of a round build. 
Cathay. — The old name for China. 
Celts.— -Small chisels or axe-heads of 

bronze (from Latin celtis). 
Ceoti. — The fourth or lowest class of 

free Saxons. 
Chasuble.— A churchman's garment; 

also called a cope. 
Cittern. — A stringed instrument of 

music. 
Carta.— Dinner; *>., the evening meal 

among the Romans. 
Cold-harbour.— T\iz name applied by 

the Saxons to a substitute for an 

inn, supplying shelter only. 



Cmmfmrp^mm.—The 



.—The i 

court, used anaVr t 
Kings. 
CowUtaf.—K pole, onwk 
sons carried a hen*] 



Crmsux. — A cord attnc 
hawk, which allowed 
short ffitfrt. 

Cuherim (from tnfafcr, a 
A cannon of along 
shape. 

Cummi».—K herb used n 

Curia Regis.— The Roya 
the Norman Kings < 
formed principally oi 
and Tenants-in-chie£ 

Curtel-axe. — Originally 
(knife-axe), but afte 
rupted into cutlass. 

D 

Dag. — A pocket-pistol ¥ 

clumsy stock. 
Dagger-ale.— Ale of a sti 

ferior quality. 
Dagger of mercy (or Miser* 

dagger to put the wot 

pain. 
Dalmatic— A wide gown, 

by the clergy. 
Dragon. — A kind of carb: 

certain soldiers are c 

goons." 
Dubris. — The Roman nan 
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J 



Jaugieur. — A juggler ; Latin jocula- 
tor. 

Joust — A tilting match, less formal 
than the regular Tournament. 

Jugerum. — A Roman measure of land, 
240 feet by 120. 

Jurisconsultu — A body of Roman 
lawyers, who gave advice on legal 
points, drew up deeds, and ex- 
pounded the statutes and customs. 

K 

Kayle-pins. — Wooden men, used in a 
game resembling the modern nine- 
pins or skittles. 



Laner. — A hawk of a particular breed. 

Lanterloo. — An old game at cards, re- 
presented by the modern loo. 

Lectica. — A Roman litter or palan- 
quin. 

Lector. — An ecclesiastic, who read the 
Gospels to the congregation. 

Letcher (ox Lecher, i.e., licker). — One 
who hung about the door of a 
castle, and picked up the scraps of 
meat. 

Loaf -eaters. — The common name of 
Anglo-Saxon domestics. 

Londiniu?n. — Roman London. 

Lord of Misrule. — The leader of the 
Christmas sports, in a parish or 
village ; sometimes called the 
Abbot of Misrule. 

Lurdane. — A blockhead or clown. 



M 

Manchet.—K loaf of fine fl 

Marchpane. — A sweet cak< 

Mark. — Originally a Da 
"mark" signified a si 
two-thirds of the pounc 
silver. 

Marly on. — A hawk of a 
breed ; written also 0* 

Maul. — A mace or club. 

Medehamstede. — A rich 
Northamptonshire, ne 

Merelles or Nine Men's A 
old game played wit 
men upon a board rr 
lines and dots. Each 
nine men, and the ol 
game was to get 
of the same colour 
which entitled the m 
row to take a man f 
ponent. 

Miniveer. — A costly fur. 

Minium. — A red colour, c 
lead. 

Mohocks. — The slang nan 
brawlers in the reign 
Anne and George I. 

Moon-lanterns. — Round '. 

from the roof. 
Murrey. — A purple coloui 

N 

Nef — The figure of a ship 
Normans as a salt eel 

Noonmeat. — The mid-day 
the Saxons, taken 
o'clock. 
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lected the revenue and presided 
over various districts. 

Rerc-supper. — A light meal, taken be- 
fore bed-time. 

Ribald. —A beggar or vagabond, — 
noted for his obscene and im- 
pudent language. 

Rosa so/is Strong waters, flavoured 

with a plant of that name. 

Rose-noble, — A gold coin stamped with 
a rose, and worth 6s. 8d. First 
coined by Edward III. 

Rose-rial. — A gold coin with the figure 
of a rose, and on the other side 
the effigy of the King in his robes ; 
hence the name rial or royal. 
The value was from 30s. to 37s. 

Rust red mail. — Mail made of over- 
lapping flat rings. 

Rutupia?.— The Roman name of the 
town, afterwards called Rich- 
borough or Sandwich. 

S 

Sack-posset. — A kind of caudle made 
of wine, milk, yolk of egg, and 
various spices. It was eaten 
chiefly at weddings. 

Samite. — A thick silken stuff", em- 
broidered with gold. 

Scriptorium. — The room in a mediaeval 
monastery devoted to the copying 
of manuscripts. 

Sege. — A falconer's term for a flock of 
bitterns. 

Srfle.—\ saddle. 

Semiall. — A thin silk (written also 
cenJal). 

Sesterce. — The sestertius was a Roman 
coin, made either of silver or 



fine brass, and wort 
pence. 

Simnel. — A sweet cake c 

Sinus. — A fold in the 
serving as a pocket. 

Shaft. — A yard-long arr< 

Sherris-sack {i.e., sack fr 
Sack was a dry S 
probably the same a 

Siege-pieces. — Pieces of m 
various towns during 
of the Civil War. 

Smectymnuus. — A Puri 
Charles the First's 
took its name from 
its five authors. 

Solarium. — The upper-< 
mediaeval house; sa 
rived from sol, the s 

Spadilla. — An old gam< 
which the ace of s 
leading card. 

Speaker. — The director c 

Spirit of Clary. — A 1 iquei 
of brandy and the flc 
a kind of sage or sat 

Spring. — A falconer's te 
of teal. 

Spur-rial. — A gold con 
in the reign of Jar 
took its name fron 
sun on one side, r< 
rowels of a spur. 

Steenkirk. — A necktie a 
battle of that name, f 

Stilus. — An iron pen 
needle used by the ] 

Stola. — A long-skirted, 
tunic, the distinct 
Roman matrons. 
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POPULAR WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. P. 



NEW NOVELS 



3 vols., post fk/o, cloth, 

DINA; or, FAMILIAR 

From the Daily Review. 
" The author has constructed a story which is charmir 
and in some respects genuinely impressive and powerful. T 
and graceful. 'Dina' abounds in stirring incidents, bol 
described with great skill and power." 

From the Reader. 
" It is written in an attractive and refined style." 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. 
" This book is very far from being tedious; it is, in fac 
though decidedly the reverse of * sensational.'" 

From the Edinburgh Courant. 
" There is a good deal of clever writing and skilful deli 
in this novel ; and it has the further advantage of possessi 
remarkable plot." 



2 vols., post $vo, cloth, 

NELLY DEANE 

A STORY OF EVERY-DA^ 

From the Sun. 
" A very charming heroine is Nelly Deane — one of th< 

characters whom Wordsworth has celebrated 

of Stella Morton, the foolish confidence of the young heir, 
mistaken identity, and, last of all, the extraordinary rencc 
servant and the dying sinner, make up altogether a story 
terest. Old Dr Brown is a very delightful and not an impo 
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POPULAR WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. P. NIMMO. 



4 vols., crown fk/o, cloth, price i&r., or in Sixteen Parts, One Shilling t 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAN; 

FROM THE AGGE88I0N OF ALEXANDER III. TO THE UNION. 

BY 

PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, F.R.S.E. and F 

From the Quarterly Review. 
44 The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having found a hi 
whose sound judgment is accompanied by a graceful liveliness of imagi 
We venture to predict that this book will soon become, and long rems 
standard History of Scotland." 

From the Scotsman. 
44 An accurate, well-digested, well- written History ; evincing delibc 
research, judgment, and fidelity. 

By Sir Walter Scott. 
44 The tenor of the work in general reflects the highest honour 
Tytler's talents and industry. " 

From the Times. 
44 The want of a complete History of Scotland has been long felt ; an 
the specimen which the volume before us gives of the author's taler 
capacity for the task he has undertaken, it may be reasonably inferred t 
deficiency will be very ably supplied. The descriptions of the battles a 
cise, but full of spirit. The events are themselves of the most romanti 
and are detailed in a very picturesque and forcible style. " 
From the Spectator. 
44 We rate Mr Tyler's merits very high. His diligence has been wis< 
successfully directed." 

From the Caledonian Mercury. 
44 One of the most able, impartial, and satisfactory works which i 
times have produced." 

From the Observer. 
44 Authentic in matter, and graceful in composition." 

From the Ayr Observer. 
4 * We can say confidently that, for accurate and painstaking resear 
full and detailed narrative, for careful and impartial treatment, and for 
fulness and vigour of style, Tytler's 'History of Scotland' is in every 
worthy of its reputation. Altogether, we very heartily congratulate the 
on the opportunity thus given them for obtaining Tytler's 4 History oi 
land,' which is really a national work, at so cheap a rate, and in so adi 
a form." 
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